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Trinity  College,   Durham,  N.  C,  October,  1915 
Lowering  of  the  Class  Flag 

The  last  official  act  of  the  college  year  is  the  lowering  of 
the  class  flag  at  sunset  on  Wednesday  of  Commencement. 
The  cornet  sounds  the  call  for  the  assembling  of  the  class  five 
minutes  before  sunset.  After  assembling,  the  class  sings  col- 
lege songs.  As  the  sun  sets  the  college  bell  is  rung,  and  every 
Trinity  man  is  expected  to  remove  his  hat,  whether  he  is 
present  at  the  exercises  or  not.  The  flag  is  lowered  by  the 
class  and  turned  over  to  the  president  of  the  College  to  be 
deposited  among  the  archives  of  the  College,  and  for  future 
use  by  the  class. 

D.    W.    5EWSOM 

Hark !  the  last  clarion  call 
Brings  sadness  to  us  all 

O  Trinity! 
Last  vow  of  love  we  bring, 
Last  song  of  thee  we  sing; 
Our  hearts  to  thee  shall  cling 

Eternally. 

Comrades,  our  day  is  done 
And  with  yon  setting  sun 

We  say  farewell, — 
Farewell  to  these  dear  halls 
Sweet  lawns  and  stately  walls, 
Farewell  to  twilight  calls 

And  lusty  yell. 

Face  to  the  western  skies, 
Warm  tears  shall  bathe  our  eyes 
For  Trinity. 
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Sweet  memories  entwine 
Around  this  sacred  shrine 
And  bind  our  lives  to  thine, 
Dear  Trinity. 

Voice  of  thy  mighty  bell 
Sounds  now  its  saddest  knell, 

Stern  Trinity^ 
Let  every  son  she  bred 
Whose  hungry  soul  she  fed 
ISJow  bare  his  reverent  head 

And  honor  thee. 

Flag  of  our  country  free, 
Flag  of  our  Trinity, 

God  bless  thy  stars ! 
Tattered  thou  may  est  be, 
Still  do  we  honor  thee, 
Proud  sign  of  liberty, — 

Thy  stripes  and  bars ! 

Long  live  our  Mother  brave, 
Long  may  Old  Glory  wave 

O'er  Trinity! 
Truth,  honor,  faith,  and  love 
Ne'er  from  thy  sons  shall  move,- 
Steadfast  as  heaven  above 

To  Trinity. 
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An  Analysis 

JACK    WHITLOCK    WALLACE 

A  year  of  carnage  and  devastation  has  wrought  a  cata- 
clysm in  the  affairs  of  nations  second  only  to  that  brought 
about  in  the  world  of  thought.  Men  have  been  rudely  awak- 
ened to  the  actuality  of  the  issue  and  to  the  futility  of  perma- 
nent peace.  With  this  realization  comes  an  enlightened  per- 
ception as  to  the  justification  of  the  war  and  likewise  a  fuller 
and  more  generous  understanding  of  the  impulses  and  the  de- 
sires of  the  several  nations. 

Both  sentiment  and  reason  hate  the  bully.  The  retired 
secretary  of  state  remarked  that  in  every  instance  there  were 
two  methods  of  procedure:  force  and  persuasion.  Germany 
employs  the  former ;  England  makes  use  of  both.  The  former 
is  an  avowed  bully  by  word  and  action,  the  latter  by  action 
alone.  Sentiment  naturally  opposes  Germany  because  men 
believe  largely  what  they  see,  and  England  moves  less  di- 
aphanously.  The  autocratic  ideals  of  Germany  are  repulsive, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  Teutonic  method  of  rea- 
soning. But  upon  consideration  it  is  equally  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  a  nation  should  imperil  its  life  and  existence  in  one 
colossal  venture  wholly  destitute  of  right. 

Every  nation  holds  it  a  sacred  and  inalienable  right  to 
fulfill  its  national  destiny  and  to  achieve  its  fullest  develop- 
ment unhampered  by  any  exotic  influence.  In  pursuance  of 
this  right  the  desires  of  the  several  nations  must  inevitably 
conflict.  The  desires  of  England,  Erance  and  Holland  in  the 
past  conflicted  in  North  America  and  in  India;  those  of 
Erance  and  Germany  conflicted  in  Morocco;  and  those  of 
Germany  and  Russia  in  the  Dardanelles  today.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  theory  of  nations  each  nation  finds  its  own  cause 
sacred  and  righteous.  The  blame,  then,  is  not  to  be  fastened 
on  any  one  of  the  powers  engaged  but  upon  all  in  equal  de- 
gree, for  all  asseverate  their  causes  equally  righteous.     Ob- 
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viously,  any  action,  however  barbarous  and  inhuman,  neces- 
sary to  the  accomplishment  of  a  righteous  and  sacred  cause 
becomes  automatically  sanctified.  To  the  German  mind  the 
violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  and  the  sinking  of  the  Lusi- 
tania  were  merely  incident  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  sacred 
purpose.  The  German  atrocities  are  conceivable  in  this  light 
only,  but  in  the  light  of  twentieth  century  civilizaton  beyond 
expiation. 

Since  Trafalgar,  England  has  dictated  to  Europe.  From 
its  infancy  Germany  has  watched  England  grow  from  a  few 
scattered  states  into  the  British  Empire ;  seen  India  snatched 
from  France  and  Holland  by  force  of  arms ;  witnessed  the 
brutal  administration  of  affairs  on  the  Indian  peninsula ;  ob- 
served the  successful  effort  of  England  and  France  in  the 
Crimean  War;  and  finally  suffered  herself  in  Morocco  at  the 
hands  of  the  two  western  allies.  In  each  instance  might 
played  master  and  the  realization  made  too  deep  an  impres- 
sion on  the  European  mind  to  be  readily  forgotten.  The  Ger- 
man Empire  was  born  of  "blood  and  iron"  and  the  Teutonic 
mind  is  convinced  that  the  implements  of  might  which  gave 
life  and  shape  to  the  nation  is  essential  to  its  existence  today 
and  well-being  in  the  future. 

To  arraign  Germany  the  sole  exponent  of  force  of  the 
European  powers  is  to  do  her  injustice.  The  most  effective 
implement  of  force  existent  in  the  world  today,  the  British 
lSTavy,  belongs  to  the  nation  making  humanity's  fight.  How- 
ever, in  fairness  to  the  Englishman  his  conception  of  force  is 
of  a  nature  entirely  different  to  that  of  the  German.  The 
former  conceives  of  force  in  the  abstract  without  the  sordid 
actuality;  the  latter  in  terms  of  court-martialed  civilians, 
razed  villages  and  wrecked  art  galleries.  Both  seek  the  same 
objective  with  the  same  weapon  but  the  method  of  execution 
is  dissimilar.  But  had  German  conducted  the  war  with  re- 
gard to  convention,  to  neutral,  and  to  humanity,  she  would 
deserve  consideration  but  never  sympathy.  The  Hohenzol- 
lern  dream  can  but  be  a  nightmare  to  twentieth  century  na- 
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tures.  By  her  barbarous  and  inhuman  conduct  of  the  war 
Germany  has  forfeited  all  right  to  consideration. 

The  temperament  of  the  twentieth  century  is  anarchistic. 
Humanity  seeks  its  champion  in  a  state  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions. England  is  a  state  of  democratic  institutions  but 
England  is  not  the  champion  of  humanity  because  of  them, 
but  because  she  is  the  dominant  power  of  the  Entente.  It  is 
a  war  for  supremacy — a  supremacy  founded  and  maintained 
by  force.  The  world  prefers  the  English  taskmaster  to  the 
German  because  he  has  a  higher  regard  for  the  little  con- 
ventionalities. 

While  the  cause  of  humanity  is  immediately  shouldered 
by  Great  Britain,  yet  the  pace  of  the  march  toward  a  perfect 
altruism  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  which  will  make 
possible  the  adjustment  of  international  difficulties  "upon  the 
higher  principles  of  humanity,"  must  spring  from  a  nation 
which  holds  the  well-being  of  its  great  mass  of  prime  import- 
ance. Not  paternalism  or  pseudo-democracy  but  benevolent 
democracy. 

Paternalism  finds  its  apotheosis  in  Germany.  Individu- 
ality has  been  subordinated  to  efficiency.  The  whole  nation 
has  been  shaped  into  a  gruesome  machine,  in  which  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  has  a  definite  function  to  perform  and  all 
with  the  one  ambition  of  inflicting  German  Kultur  on  the 
balance  of  the  world.  While  such  a  government  insures  na- 
tional efficiency  and  makes  possible  intelligent  development, 
yet  it  comes  at  too  dear  a  cost.  The  sovereign  is  enabled  to 
exploit  the  nation  as  a  unit  in  whatever  ambitious  venture 
he  so  chooses. 

The  English  government  permits  of  the  exploitation  of 
the  great  mass  by  the  few.  However  in  times  of  war,  it  must 
be  admitted,  the  ruling  class  bear  the  brunt  of  the  struggle 
in  equal  degree;  but  in  peace  until  recent  years  the  laboring- 
class  has  been  the  victim  of  horrible  exploitation.  It  is  idle 
to  expect  a  maltreated  proletariat  to  respond  eagerly  to  the 
call  to  arms  when  in  times  of  peace  it  has  not  received  its  just 
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share  of  the  benefits  of  peace.  The  irony  of  the  situation  is 
that  the  people  must  be  told  of  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Of 
the  two  forms  of  government  the  former  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  form  of  government  on  which  humanity  may  fasten 
its  hope  for  the  future  is  benevolent  democracy ;  a  democracy 
in  which  an  enlightened  populace  will  share  equally.  United 
States  has  advanced  farthest  toward  the  realization  of  the 
perfect  democracy  and  that  master  figure  of  history  has 
pointed  the  way  to  the  nations  founded  on  the  higher  princi- 
ples of  humanity. 
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Miss  Sherlock  Holmes 

BANKS  ARENDELL 

The  book  which  Nell  Drayton  was  reading  closed  with  a 
loud  bang.  It  was  then  deposited  on  the  large  marble  table 
nearby. 

Nell  had  just  finished  one  of  the  famous  "Sherlock 
Holmes"  collections.  She  fairly  doted  on  detective  stories, 
particularly  this  set,  and  this  time  she  seemed  more  interested 
than  ever.  Her  eyes,  staring  into  space,  sparkled  with  in- 
tensity, her  small  hands  clutched  the  arms  of  her  chair  with 
an  unusual  firmness,  her  whole  soul  burned  with  an  ardent 
longing. 

If  she  could  only  experience  just  one  of  the  many  thrill- 
ing incidents  which  the  Great  Detective  experienced !  How 
she  wished  that  it  were  customary  for  women  to  act  as  detec- 
tives! But  why  shouldn't  she  become  one  anway?  We 
always  like  to  do  things  which  others  do  not  think  of  doing. 
Marconi  didn't  wait  for  anyone  else  to  invent  a  wireless  teleg- 
raphy; or,  to  use  a  more  appropriate  example,  Joan  of  Arc 
didn't  wait  for  some  other  woman  to  lead  the  French  army  to 
victory.  So  why  shouldn't  she  be  a  detective  ?  These  and 
other  thoughts  ran  through  her  brain. 

The  thought  of  being  a  detective  took  full  possession  of 
her  whole  self.  This  was  the  first  thing  that  had  diverted  her 
mind  since  her  unfortunate  break-up  with  her  lover  a  short 
time  before.  The  more  she  thought  of  this  idea,  the  more 
she  longed  to  be  a  real  detective.  She  kept  gazing  into  the 
air. 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  men's  voices  just  outside  the  front 
window  awakened  her  from  her  rapture.  She  jumped  up  as 
from  a  nightmare,  and  barely  kept  herself  from  screaming. 
The  sound  of  voices  continued.  The  men,  whoever  they  were, 
had  stopped  under  her  window,  and  seemingly  were  in  hot 
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dispute.  Not  being  able  to  distinguish  what  they  were  say- 
ing, Nell  cautiously  drew  nearer  the  window. 

"I  tell  you,  Wayland,"  Nell  heard  one  of  the  men  say, 
"tonight  is  the  only  time  that  we  can  pull  off  that  little 
game." 

"Well,  we  can't  discuss  it  here,"  the  other  replied.  "You 
meet  me  in  old  Bluefield's  restaurant  tonight  at  nine  o'clock." 

Nell  felt  that  her  career  as  a  detective  had  begun.  She 
repeated  the  words,  "You  meet  me  in  old  Bluefield's  restau- 
rant tonight  at  nine  o'clock."  Of  course  it  was  necessary  for 
her  to  be  there;  but  there  were  two  questions  to  answer; 
where  was  Bluefield's  restaurant,  and  how  was  she  going  to 
get  there  ? 

It  was  plainly  absurd  for  Nell  to  think  of  going  on  the 
street  at  night  in  girl's  clothes,  but  this  difficulty  did  not 
feaze  her.  Her  brother  John  was  not  much  larger  than  her- 
self; so  she  decided  right  away  to  get  an  outfit  from  her 
brother's  wardrobe.  Everyone  of  her  family  had  gone  out 
except  herself;  consequently  she  decided  that  this  was  the 
most  opportune  time  for  her  to  get  everything  in  readiness 
for  the  coming  night. 

In  another  moment  she  was  ransacking  her  brother's 
wardrobe.  Out  came  a  blue  serge  suit,  shirt,  collar,  and  tie. 
She  smiled  with  satisfaction.  Suddenly  another  need  crossed 
her  mind.  This  was  a  need  of  a  pair  of  man's  shoes.  An 
extra  pair  of  her  brother's  shoes  being  readily  accessible,  she 
took  them  and  together  with  the  other  articles  hurried  to  her 
room. 

Now  for  a  revolver !  She  almost  ran  to  her  father's  desk 
where  the  only  revolver  in  the  house  was  always  kept.  She 
opened  the  drawer,  but  the  ghastly  sight  of  a  firearm  un- 
nerved her.  As  she  stepped  back,  her  foot  struck  something. 
Looking  down  she  saw  her  little  brother's  toy  pistol.  An 
idea  struck  her.     She  picked  it  up  and  started  to  leave. 

She  heard  the  front  door  open  and  her  people  come  in. 
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Hurrying  from  the  room,  she  almost  ran  to  her  own  room. 
A  few  moments  later  her  mother  entered. 

"What  have  you  been  doing,  ISTell  '?"  she  asked. 

"Reading,"  answered  Nell  curtly  and  nervously. 

Her  mother  noticed  something  peculiar  in  her  manner, 
but  went  out  without  saying  anything  further. 

Immediately  after  supper  Nell  hurried  off  to  her  room 
upstairs.  She  heard  the  family  go  out  for  the  usual  evening- 
ride.  Immediately  she  began  the  transformation  to  a  detec- 
tive. After  clothing  herself  awkwardly  in  her  brother's  gar- 
ments, she  looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror  and  smiled  ner- 
vously. 

Like  a  flash  she  remembered  that  she  had  forgotten  to 
find  out  where  the  restaurant  was.  Upon  examining  the  di- 
rectory, she  found  that  the  place  was  only  about  half  a  dozen 
blocks  from  her  own  house. 

Just  then  the  clock  on  her  mantel  struck  eight.  Realiz- 
ing that  the  coast  was  now  clear,  she  crept  down  the  back 
stairs,  out  the  side  door  and  on  the  sidewalk.  At  this  mo- 
ment an  automobile  passed,  and  she  heard  the  voice  of  Bill 
Gregory,  a  friend  of  her  brother's,  shout, 

"Hello,  John." 

In  her  nervous  excitement  she  raised  her  hand ;  the  auto- 
mobile passed  on.  Yet  it  caused  her  some  satisfaction  to  be 
taken  for  her  brother.  She  felt  that  she  had  taken  the  first 
step  toward  a  successful  career  as  a  detective. 

A  few  minutes  walk  brought  her  to  Bluefield's  restaurant. 
She  hesitated,  nervous  with  fear ;  but  not  to  be  deflected  from 
her  plan,  she  walked  in.  The  first  thing  that  she  saw  made 
her  shiver ;  she  felt  like  sinking  through  the  floor.  There  at 
a  nearby  table  sat  her  former  lover,  Jack  Thornton.  She 
forgot  that  she  was  a  detective,  she  forgot  the  man's  voice  at 
her  window — everything,  in  fact,  except  Jack  Thornton. 
Turning  around  abruptly  she  hurried  out  the  door.  Scarcely 
had  she  reached  the  street  when  she  felt  her  arm  seized.  She 
knew  who  held  her. 
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"Don't  speak  yet,"  Jack  whispered.  "My  car  is  around 
the  corner.    Come  along." 

She  couldn't  resist.  In  another  minute  they  were  in 
Jack's  limousine. 

For  a  time  neither  of  them  spoke.  Then  finally  Nell 
pointed  the  toy  pistol  in  her  lover's  face  and  said, 

"Hands  up !" 

She  felt  herself  tightly  clasped ;  the  pistol  dropped  to  the 
floor.  She  reached  out  her  hand,  and  struck  something.  She 
looked  and  saw  the  marble  table.  Like  a  flash  the  limousine 
disappeared,  and  Jack,  too.  She  realized  that  she  was  not 
in  the  street,  but  in  her  own  home.  "Sherlock  Holmes"  lay 
on  the  floor  at  her  feet  where  it  had  fallen.  She  rubbed  her 
eyes. 
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The  Party  Man  and  the  Independent 
Voter 

Winning  Oration  in  Contest  for  Wiley  Gray  Medal,  1915 
B.    W.    BARNARD 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  among 
certain  people  to  magnify  the  position  of  the  independent 
voter  at  the  expense  of  the  party  man.  In  some  respects  this 
tendency  is  unfortunate. 

First  of  all,  it  will  be  well  to  get  a  definite  idea  of  just 
what  is  meant  by  the  party  man,  and  what  by  the  independ- 
ent voter.  As  used  here,  the  term  party  man  means  more 
than  the  man  who  has  voted  the  straight  ticket  for  forty  years 
because  his  father  and  his  grandfather  did  so.  The  party 
man  is  the  man  who  is  definitely  allied  with  some  political 
party.  ]STow,  a  "political  party,"  to  use  Burke's  definition, 
"is  a  body  of  men  united,  for  promoting  by  their  joint  en- 
deavors the  national  interest,  upon  some  particular  prin- 
ciple upon  which  they  are  all  agreed."  The  party  man,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  blind  follower  of  his  party,  but  he  "exerts  his 
influence  as  strenuously  against  the  foes  of  good  government 
within  his  party  as  he  does  against  those  who  are  without 
the  party." 

The  independent  voter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  the  man 
who  for  perfectly  good  reasons  occasionally  scratches  a  ticket, 
— such  a  man  is  a  party  voter  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term. 
The  independent  voter  is  the  man  on  the  outside  of  the  party. 
He  is  the  man  who  votes  just  as  he  pleases,  or  if  he  pleases. 

It  is  impossible,  furthermore,  to  get  an  estimate  of  the 
relative  worth  of  these  two  types  of  voters  without  an  under- 
standing of  political  conditions  in  the  past,  and  without  an 
adequate  conception  of  political  organizations  today. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  framers  of  our  constitution  and 
the  men  who  directed  the  affairs  of  our  government  during 
the  first  years  of  its  existence  did  not  contemplate  the  forma- 
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tiou  of  political  parties.  They  even  opposed  such  tendencies. 
Party  control  in  a  government  must  mean  party  harmony 
between  the  separate  departments  of  that  government,  but 
the  Constitution  does  not  secure  party  harmony  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  departments,  nor  between  the  two 
legislative  branches  themselves.  It  has  happened  more  than 
once  that  the  President  has  been  of  one  political  party  and 
Congress  of  another,  and  more  frequently  the  Senate  has  been 
controlled  by  one  party  and  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
the  opposing  party.  Even  more  striking  is  the  fact  that  un- 
der the  original  plan  of  electing  the  President  the  man  re- 
ceiving the  largest  number  of  electoral  votes  was  to  be  Presi- 
dent, and  the  man  getting  next  in  number  was  to  be  Vice- 
President,  without  regard  to  party.  In  time  these  provisions 
produced  complications  for  the  simple  reason  that  parties 
grew  up,  and  the  constitution  was  not  framed  to  accommo- 
date them. 

In  a  more  positive  manner,  Washington  in  his  "Farewell 
Address"  voiced  the  sentiment  against  parties.  He  treated 
at  length  the  danger  to  the  nation  from  parties,  and  concluded 
by  saying,  "Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view  and 
warn  you  in  the  most  solemn  manner  against  the  baneful 
effects  of  the  spirit  of  party     .     .     ." 

Yet  had  these  men  really  seen  down  beneath  the  surface 
and  had  they  understood  what  was  going  on,  they  would  have 
known  that  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  failing  to  pro- 
vide for  parties,  and  when  they  were  speaking  against  par- 
ties, parties  were  then  in  the  process  of  formation.  Wash- 
ington had  in  his  own  cabinet  men  who  became  the  leaders  of 
the  first  two  great  parties.  Hamilton  by  his  aggressive  poli- 
cies involving  a  broad  construction  of  the  Constitution, 
aroused  the  virile  opposition  of  the  narrow  constructionists 
led  by  such  men  as  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  gave  us  the  Fed- 
eralist and  anti-Federalist  parties. 

As  a  formal  recognition  of  the  place  of  these  parties  in 
our  political  history,  in  1804  the  twelfth  amendment  was 
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added  to  the  Constitution.  This  amendment  simply  provides 
for  the  present-day  method  of  electing  the  President  and 
Vice-President,  that  is,  it  recognizes  candidates  for  the  two 
offices  nominated  by  the  political  parties.  The  point  is  that 
by  1804  party  development  had  reached  such  a  stage  that  it 
had  to  be  recognized  formally  as  a  part  of  the  governmental 
machinery. 

From  that  time  down  to  the  present,  political  history  and 
party  history  in  the  United  States  have  been  almost  synony- 
mous terms.  There  has  been  no  period  in  our  history  with- 
out its  parties;  not  always  the  same  parties,  to  be  sure,  but 
always  two  or  more  in  existence.  Then,  in  addition,  all  the 
issues  that  have  really  contributed  to  our  political  history 
have  been  either  formulated  or  taken  over  by  some  political 
party.  It  may  be  that  in  course  of  time  these  issues  have 
passed  to  a  more  or  less  non-partisan  plane,  as  have,  for  ex- 
ample, the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  and  the  control 
of  the  trusts,  but  the  truth  remains  that  these  issues  never 
would  have  received  respectful  attention  but  for  the  fact  that 
they  were  championed  by  a  group  of  men  constituting  a 
party.  The  existence  of  parties  and  the  absolute  dependence 
of  issues  upon  parties  have  been  characteristics  inseparable 
from  our  governmental  history. 

The  thing  that  makes  these  parties  go  and  makes  them 
potent  forces  is  a  system  of  party  machinery.  From  the  top 
down  there  is  organization  interwoven  and  compact.  In  na- 
tional elections  each  party  has  its  national  convention  at 
which  it  nominates  its  candidates,  formulates  its  platform, 
and  maps  out  the  plan  of  battle.  Leaders  in  the  48  states 
are  designated  to  carry  the  fight  into  even  the  remotest  rural 
community.  Down  through  the  states,  in  the  districts,  and 
even  in  the  smallest  governmental  unit,  a  similar  process  is 
repeated  with  variations  to  meet  local  conditions.  The  whole 
system  is  carried  out  with  singular  fidelity  and  unity  of  pur- 
pose. The  undertaking  is  stupendous,  the  success  is  amazing, 
and  yet  the  whole  work  is  executed  by  the  party  man. 
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With  such  a  background  for  our  government,  and  with 
such  a  framework  upon  which  all  constructive  activity  must 
be  established,  what  is  the  place  of  the  party  man,  and  what 
is  the  position  of  the  independent  voter?  The  place  of  the 
party  man  is  down  in  the  machinery  doing  the  work,  making 
it  go.  In  fact,  he  is  the  machine  in  action.  He  is  the  man 
who  recognizes  that  this  machinery  cannot  run  alone;  he 
knows  that  it  must  be  set  up,  must  be  directed,  must  be 
furnished  with  principles  and  candidates  who  will  put  these 
principles  into  operation,  and  he  is  willing  to  do  his  part  to 
secure  the  success  of  the  whole.  The  party  man  is  the  dy- 
namic of  this  party  organization;  he  gives  to  it  part  of  his 
own  energy  in  order  that  the  result  may  be  to  his  liking. 

The  picture  of  the  party  man,  however,  is  not  always 
pleasing  to  the  onlooker,  nor  is  the  position  always  pleasant 
to  the  man  himself.  Sometimes  he  feels  that  he  is  such  a 
small  part  of  the  organization  that  really  his  little  mite  can- 
not effect  anything.  Sometimes  it  appears  to  him  that  the 
action  of  the  party  is  erratic  and  veers  from  what  he  con- 
siders its  proper  course;  but  he  holds  on  because  he  knows 
that,  if  he  wants  to  help,  he  can  do  more  working  from  the 
inside  outward  than  he  could  do  on  the  outside  working,  per- 
haps, not  at  all.  Or,  finally,  if  he  or  his  party  so  changes  that 
they  can  no  longer  work  together ;  then  he  turns  to  the  party 
that  will  represent  better  his  own  views,  or,  like  former 
President  Roosevelt,  makes  a  party  of  his  own.  To  quote  a 
prominent  statesman,  "He  must  stand  firmly  for  what  he  be- 
lieves, and  yet  he  must  realize  that  political  action,  to  be  ef- 
fective, must  be  the  joint  action  of  many  men,  and  that  he 
must  sacrifice  somewhat  of  his  own  opinions  to  those  of  his 
associates  if  he  ever  hopes  to  see  his  desires  take  practical 
shape."  First,  last,  and  always  he  is  a  party  man,  a  politically 
active  force  bringing  things  to  pass  through  the  only  chan- 
nels open  to  him. 

Consider,  on  the  other  hand,  the  relation  of  the  independ- 
ent voter  to  party  organization.     The  measure  of  the  relation 
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depends  on  the  ability  of  the  independent  to  keep  as  far  away 
from  the  organization  as  possible.  He  religiously  avoids  all 
contact  with  it.  He  views  it  with  disdain,  raises  his  lily- 
white  hands  in  holy  horror,  and  cries  "Unclean."  He  will 
have  positively  nothing  to  do  with  what  he  terms  partisan 
machinery,  and  he  has  a  feeling  of  mingled  contempt  and 
pity  for  the  man  who  aligns  himself  with  it. 

As  a  fitting  climax,  the  independent  says,  "Not  only  am 
I  not  going  to  be  contaminated  by  your  party  organization, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  support  its  product."  When  it  does 
happen  that  the  independent  supports  the  party  nominee,  he 
does  not  support  him  as  the  candidate  of  the  party,  but  be- 
cause, in  spite  of  this  party  affiliation,  the  man  strikes  his 
fancy. 

Suppose  we  switch  over  and  examine  the  claims  of  the 
independent  voter  from  his  own  point  of  view.  Suppose  we 
agree,  to  begin  with,  that  one  independent  voter  is  not  likely 
to  do  much  harm  and  that  he  might  do  some  good.  The 
same  thing  might  be  said  of  two  independent  voters,  and  so 
on.  In  brief,  why  would  it  not  be  good  to  have  all  persons 
vote  independently  ?     What  would  be  the  result  ? 

Under  the  party  system  as  constituted  today  four  distinct 
advantages  are  achieved:  definite  lines  of  actions  or 
issues  are  proposed  and  laid  before  the  people;  candi- 
dates owing  allegiance  to  a  definite  party  and  well-known 
principles  are  presented  for  approval;  unity  of  action 
through  allegiance  to  a  definite  party  is  secured,  and,  finally, 
because  the  voter  knows  just  what  to  expect  of  the  man  he 
votes  for  and  because  he  has  the  party  to  rely  on  when 
things  go  wrong,  responsibility  is  guaranteed.  Under 
this  party  system,  each  man  knocks  off  the  rough  corners  of 
his  own  prejudices  to  secure  harmony  and  to  contribute  his 
part  to  the  smooth  running  of  the  machine. 

Complete  domination  by  the  independent  voters  on  the 
other  hand,  would  mean  the  giving  up  of  all  advantages  ac- 
quired under  our  present  system.     This  new  condition  would 
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mean :  each  man  to  his  own  desires  and  no  two  acting  to- 
gether; numberless  candidates  with  numberless  platforms 
all  running  without  the  shadow  of  conformity  to  a  unified 
purpose;  the  utter  absence  of  singleness  of  action  in  the  af- 
fairs of  government,  and,  lastly,  failure  to  fix  responsibility 
for  the  simple  reason  that  no  man  would  agree  beforehand 
to  be  different  from  what  the  fickleness  of  his  mind  might 
dictate. 

Immediately,  the  impossibility  of  such  a  state  of  affairs 
is  recognized,  and  even  the  independent  voters  themselves 
disclaim  any  desire  to  carry  their  method  to  such  an  absurd 
extreme.  If  this  view  be  extreme  and  unsound,  then  the 
only  alternative  is  to  say  that  beyond  a  certain  number,  fixed 
by  nobody  knows  whom  and  including  whom  nobody  can  say, 
beyond  this  number  the  more  independent  voters  we  have 
the  less  good  they  do.  The  ideal  condition  which  the  inde- 
pendent voter  strives  for,  then,  is  to  have  established  a  lim- 
ited circle  within  which  he  may  repose  and  on  the  outside  of 
which  the  party  man  must  labor  to  present  candidates  to  be 
surveyed  with  a  critical  eye  by  the  occupants  of  this  charmed 
circle.  By  what  right  do  these  people  thus  set  themselves  up 
as  judges  of  the  work  of  others  ? 

Two  conclusions  must  be  drawn  if  we  adopt  this  limited 
circle  idea.  In  the  first  place,  the  independent  voter  is  a 
parasite.  He  depends  for  his  existence  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  work  of  the  party  man.  Without  the  party  man  to 
manipulate  the  machinery  and  present  to  the  independent 
voter  for  his  approval  or  disapproval  what  the  party  organi- 
zation has  turned  out,  the  independent  voter  is  helpless.  Liv- 
ing, as  he  does,  on  the  labor  of  his  fellows,  he  is  unworthy 
of  the  high  position  which  he  claims  for  himself. 

In  the  second  place,  the  independent  voter  is  a  shirker. 
He  is  absolutely  unwilling  to  get  down  and  help  remedy  the 
rottenness  about  which  he  complains.  He  himself  does  no 
work  to  guarantee  good  results;  but  stands  to  one  side,  and, 
with  an  hypercritical  air,  sniffs  at  the  work  of  others.     Pro- 
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nouncing  himself  more  capable  than  the  men  who  do  the  work, 
he  yet  evades  the  same  work  when  it  is  presented  to  him. 
Former  President  Roosevelt  says,  "It  is  the  doer  of  deeds 
who  actually  counts  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  not  the  man  who 
looks  on  and  says  how  the  fight  ought  to  be  fought,  without 
himself  sharing  the  stress  and  the  danger." 

As  a  principle  to  be  applied  to  all  men  without  exception, 
independent  voting  must  be  a  failure ;  as  the  refuge  of  a  few 
select  individuals,  the  plan  is  unworthy.  The  party  man 
bears  the  burden  when  the  sun  is  hottest;  he  deserves  the 
credit  due  his  work.  Edmund  Burke  said,  "Where  men  are 
not  acquainted  with  each  other's  principles  ,  no 

personal  confidence,  no  friendship,  no  common  interest  sub- 
sisting among  them,  it  is  evidently  impossible  that  they  can 
act  a  public  part  with  uniformity,  perseverance  or  efficacy. 
In  a  connection  [or  party]  the  most  inconsiderable  man,  by 
adding  to  the  weight  of  the  whole,  has  his  value  and  his  use ; 
out  of  it  the  greatest  talents  are  wholly  unserviceable  to  the 
public.  .  .  .  When  bad  men  combine,  the  good  must 
associate ;  else  they  will  fall,  one  by  one,  an  unpitied  sacri- 
fice in  a  contemptible  struggle." 

If  these  words,  spoken  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  expressed  a  truth  when  parties  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  term  did  not  exist,  but  when  the  mass  of  the  people 
were  ruled  by  the  pleasure  of  those  constituting  a  select 
circle,  then  surely  today  in  a  free  democracy  the  call  of  the 
party  and  the  need  for  the  party  man  ought  to  be  indelibly 
ingrained  in  the  minds  of  all  thinking  people.  In  a  great 
country  like  our  own,  the  political  party  is  a  potent  factor  in 
binding  together  into  one  compact  unity  the  diverse  elements 
constituting  East,  West,  North,  and  South.  Our  representa- 
tive democracy,  which  stakes  its  life  on  the  success  of  a  gov- 
ernment through  the  medium  of  party  organization,  calls  for 
the  party  voter, — the  man  who  has  respect  enough  for  his 
own  obligations  and  interest  enough  in  the  ultimate  welfare 
of  his  own  country  to  volunteer  his  services  freely  given,  and 
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rendered,  that  the  final  work,  so  far  as  he  can  determine,  may 
be  a  glorious  fulfillment  of  his  highest  desires.  The  call 
comes  alike  to  all,  and  the  party  man  responds  with  the  full 
measure  of  his  ability.  Secure  in  the  consciousness  of  work 
well  done,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  shrink  from  the 
cynical  sneer  of  the  independent  voter. 


I 
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Laissez  Faire 

FATALIST 

Let  roll  the  din  of  battle, 
Let  thunder  the  dogs  of  war, 
Let  strategy  fail,  might  prevail, 
Cold  steel  find  its  mark ! 

Let  pound  the  seas'  white  billows, 
Let  founder  the  barks  of  trade, 
Let  pierced  hull  creak,  drowning  shriek, 
Bare  stone  claim  its  prey ! 

Let  fall  the  sons  of  mothers, 
Let  crumple  the  works  of  art, 
Let  shell  fall  shy,  shrapnel  cry, 
Progress  halt  its  march! 

For  men  make  war  and  men  mold  steel, 
And  men  build  the  ships  of  the  sea; 
Then  who  but  Man  is  master  of  Fate, 
Let  men  make  peace  again ! 
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The  Strange  Kidnapper 

EPH    E.    VESCEXT 

Nelse  Whitternore  had  just  come  to  the  house  from  feed- 
ing his  mule  and  putting  a  new  girth  on  his  saddle.  He 
wanted  to  he  in  Asheville  by  ten  o'clock  that  morning.  The 
land  suit  in  which  he  was  a  witness  would  be  called,  and  he 
must  be  present.  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
banks  of  fog  shifted  about  uneasily  as  they  settled  down  into 
the  narrow,  clear-cut  valleys  and  along  the  winding  creek 
beds. 

"Mandy,  ain't  ye  got  breakfast  ready  yet  ?  You're  power- 
ful slow." 

"Jest  be  patient.  Things'll  be  ready  by  time  you  bring 
in  some  kindlin'  wood  an'  wash." 

Scarcely  had  Nelse  laid  the  wood  down  beside  the  stove 
when  he  stepped  to  the  door  dividing  the  kitchen  and  dining 
room  from  the  other  room  of  the  house,  and  in  tones  well  fit 
to  wake  an  Egyptian  mummy  called,  "Ned,  Ned,  git  up  from 
thar,  you  little  scamp.  What  do  ye  mean  by  layin'  thar  all 
day.  If  you  don't  git  out'er  thar,  I'll  send  that  old  Indian 
after  ye." 

Little  five-year  old  Ned  needed  no  further  inducement, 
but  in  the  rapid  time  possible  only  for  one  who  has  only  two 
garments  to  put  on,  he  was  dressed  and  ready  for  breakfast. 

Soon  the  little  family  was  seated  round  the  little  pine-top 
table  in  the  kitchen-dining  room.  At  one  end  of  the  table 
Nelse  poured  out  his  steaming  coffee  in  the  saucer  to  cool. 
On  the  bench,  next  to  the  wall  little  Ned  sat  next  to  his 
father,  and  at  the  other  end  his  little  sister  Jennie  was  brave- 
ly trying  to  extract  a  lump  of  brown  sugar  from  the  bowl 
without  being  observed.  Mandy  ate  near  the  stove,  where 
she  could  watch  the  bread  and  at  the  same  time  feed  the 
baby. 

"Mandy,   have   you   heard   about    Sam   Harris'    dogs  ?" 
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asked  JSTelse  as  he  motioned  for  Ned  to  pass  him  the  gravy. 
"I  was  down  the  creek  t'other  day,  an'  he  wns  a  cussin'  an' 
a  rearm'.  He  wus  as  mad  as  an  ole  wet  hen  'cause  his  pos- 
sum dogs  is  gone.  He  thinks  somebody  stole  'em  or  killed 
'em." 

"Maybe  hit's  ole  Jo,  that  good  fer  nothin'  Indian,"  his 
wife  suggested  as  she  got  up  to  put  some  more  wood  in  the 
stove  and  look  at  the  bread.  "You  know  he's  been  actin' 
mighty  quair  here  lately,  an'  there  ain't  nothin'  too  low- 
down  fer  him." 

"I've  been  sorter  suspicionin'  him  myself  ever  since  Joe 
Allen's  fodder  stacks  got  burnt.  I  don't  know  what  that 
scamp  of  an  Indian'll  be  up  to  next.  More'n  likely  he'll  be 
burnin'  somebody's  house  or  runnin'  off  with  somebody's 
child." 

"Farris  Flax's  wife  wus  up  here  yesterd'y  a'ternoon,  an' 
she  told  me  about  some  o'  the  mighty  'culiar  ways  he's  been 
actin'.  She  says  he  won't  sleep  in  the  house,  but  slips  off  to  a 
barn  or  stays  out  in  the  fields.  He  won't  wear  shoes,  but  goes 
bare-foot  all  the  time.  They  ain't  no  use  tryin'  to  git  him  to 
eat  at  a  house;  he  jes'  won't  do  it.  T'other  day  he  come  to 
her  house  with  a  little  bag  full  o'  gin-sang  and  black-snake 
root,  like  as  not  some  he  had  stole,  and  swapped  it  fer  some 
meal.  He's  like  as  not  to  be  up  to  some  sho'  'nuf  devilmint 
yit." 

Before  sunrise  Nelse  was  on  his  way  to  town.  The  warm 
summer  day  just  suited  Ned,  who  spent  a  good  part  of  his 
time  making  splutter-wheels  out  of  cornstalks  and  putting 
them  in  the  creek.  Mandy  was  busy  in  the  garden,  and 
Jennie  minded  the  baby. 

Toward  evening  little  Ned  went  to  the  pasture  about  a 
half-mile  away  for  the  cows.  When  milking-time  came, 
Ned  had  not  returned,  but  the  mother  was  not  worried, — 
perhaps  the  cows  were  not  at  the  gap.  An  hour  passed ;  it 
was  now  seven-thirty,  and  still  the  cows  were  not  in  sight. 

The  mother  threw  a  light  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  left 
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Jennie  with  the  baby,  and  disappeared  around  the  little 
sled-trail.  She  met  the  cows  about  half  way  home,  but  Ned 
was  not  with  them.  She  called,  and  the  mocking  echo  from 
the  wooded  mountain  side  across  the  creek  was  the  only  an- 
swer she  received.     She  hurried  on. 

At  one  place  she  thought  she  saw  where  his  tracks  led  off 
down  toward  the  creek,  but  she  was  not  sure.  Again,  just 
before  she  reached  the  gap,  she  was  almost  positive  those  were 
large  bare-foot  prints  that  crossed  the  trail,  but  she  kept  on. 
~No,  he  had  not  been  to  the  bars,  because  the  sand,  which  had 
gathered  there,  showed  no  fresh  footprints  except  those  of 
the  cows.  There  the  bars  were,  only  half  down, — undoubted- 
ly the  work  of  old  Red.  She  was  always  laying  down  the 
bars. 

It  was  now  almost  completely  dark,  and  the  moon  would 
not  be  up  for  three  or  four  hours.  The  mother  started  back. 
At  every  sound  she  held  her  breath  and  listened.  She  called 
at  every  crook  in  the  trail, — and  they  were  many.  There 
was  yet  one  hope.  Possibly  Ned  had  wandered  off,  but  had 
found  his  way  back  home.  Within  hailing  distance  of  her 
little  log  home,  she  called  again,  but  she  received  no  response. 
As  she  walked  along,  the  big  bare-foot  tracks  were  upper- 
most in  her  mind,  and  then  she  remembered  that  iSTelse  had 
said,  "More'n  likely  he'll  be  burnin'  somebody's  house  or 
runnin   off  with  somebody's  child." 

Home  once  more,  she  pacified  the  baby,  who  had  not  been 
content  in  the  hands  of  its  little  nurse,  and  took  the  two  chil- 
dren to  the  nearest  neighbor, — a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the 
creek. 

The  whole  neighborhood  was  soon  aroused.  All  the  way 
from  Sam  Dillingham's,  at  the  forks  of  the  creek,  up  to 
Columbus  Walker's,  at  the  head  of  Paint  Pork,  the  men  had 
turned  out  in  a  body.  There  was  one  thought  in  the  minds 
of  them  all, — the  boy  had  been  kidnapped.  There  would  be 
one  object  of  their  search, — the  Indian. 

'rWhen's  he  been  seed  last  ?"  asked  Joe  Allen  as  they  were 
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gathered  at  ISTelse  Whittemore's  before  starting  on  their 
search. 

"Hit's  been  nigh  about  a  week  since  I  seed  him,"  spoke 
up  Farris  Flax,  "last  time  I  catched  a  glimpse  of  him  was 
last  Monday  purty  nigh  dark.  He  was  slippin'  'roun'  up 
back  o'  Will  Burleson's." 

"Farris  is  right;  he's  been  sorter  layin'  low  here  lately. 
I  'lowed  he  had  some  devilish  scheme  in  mind.  You  can 
nearly  alius  tell  when  he's  fixin'  to  do  some  devilmint.  He 
alius  keeps  quiet  about  a  week  aforehand.  You  recollect 
nobody  seed  him  a  week  afore  Will  Simpson's  hogs  got 
killed." 

Columbus  spoke  so  well  what  was  in  the  minds  of  all  that 
they  were  quite  willing  to  agree  with  him. 

"Waal,  we  ain't  ketchin'  nothin'  standin'  'roun'  heah," 
drawled  Sam  Dillingham,  "and  now  that  the  moon  is  begin- 
ning to  show  herself  over  them  trees,  we  might  as  well  start 
out." 

The  men  divided  into  three  groups.  Three  shots  from 
one  of  their  long-barreled  squirrel  rifles  was  to  be  the  signal 
if  the  boy  should  be  found ;  two  shots  if  they  should  get  any 
information  which  would  put  them  on  the  Indian's  trail. 

One  group,  headed  by  Will  Simpson,  was  to  go  up  Big 
Creek  by  Oval  Meadows  and  back  down  Paint  Fork.  Sam 
Harris  and  his  men  were  to  cross  Razor-back,  go  down 
through  Wilson's  cove,  and  wind  up  with  a  search  of  the 
Cane  Creek  region.  Those  remaining  were  to  go  about  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  to  examine  all  the  old  haunts  of  the 
Indian.  Joe  Allen  remained  with  them  because  he  knew 
every  turn  in  the  land  for  miles  around.  The  parties  separ- 
ated :  one  went  up  the  creek ;  one  across  it,  and  the  third 
searched  back  and  forth  across  it, — all  were  looking  for  the 
Indian. 

The  mother  was  supposed  to  be  staying  at  Joe  Allen's 
with  Susan,  for  the  men  had  told  her  how  dangerous  it  would 
be  for  her  to  venture  out.     ]STo  trick  would  be  too  low-down 
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for  the  devilish  Indian, — hut  she  did  not  stay  in.  She  con- 
ducted a  search  all  by  herself.  She  went  back  to  her  home, 
and  then  up  the  trail  to  the  pasture.  She  heard  the  murmur- 
ing and  gurgling  of  the  creek  as  it  hurried  along  below  the 
moonlit  trail.  The  frogs  in  the  meadow  on  the  other  side 
sang  their  little  song  of  one  word  and  one  tune, — cree-ek, 
cree-ek,  cree-ek.  When  she  reached  the  bars,  the  unmilked 
cows  got  up  from  their  lazy  sleep  and  stared  at  her  as  she 
went  by.  Of  all  those  who  hunted  that  night,  the  mother 
worked  most  diligently  and  searched  most  aimlessly. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  Sam  Harris  and  his 
men  far  down  in  the  Wilson  Cove  region  heard  a  deep  baying 
over  towards  Redmond's  Peak. 

"Sounds  like  somebody's  out  fox  huntin',  don't  hit, 
Sam  r 

"It  shore  does,  Farris,  an'  I  believe  I  recognize  them 
dogs ;  or  anyway  they're  headed  this  way,  an'  we  can  tell 
afore  long." 

The  dogs  were  hot  on  the  track  and  were  making  good 
time. 

"Yes,  be  gosh,  if  them  ain't  my  dogs,  I  hope  me  die ! 
Don't  ye  hear  old  Stone  in  the  lead  ?  an'  there  is  old  Sue. 
She's  not  fur  behind;  ye  can  tell  by  the  way  she  barks, — 
jest  once  in  a  while.  Well,  if  that  don't  beat  anything  I  ever 
heared  tell  of,  an'  I  thought  them  dogs  was  plumb  gone." 

The  dogs  were  almost  upon  the  men  and  still  headed 
straight  for  them.  As  they  were  about  to  go  by,  Sam 
picked  up  a  rock  and  threw  it  at  Stone,  calling,  "Here, 
Stone,  come  off  now,  enuf  o'  this !" 

The  dog  recognized  his  master's  voice,  and  sheepishly 
trotted  to  his  side,  followed  by  Sue. 

Early  in  the  morning  when  the  valleys  were  being  lit  up 
by  the  reflected  light  from  the  sun  not  yet  risen  above  Cedar 
Ridge,  one  of  the  men  with  Joe  Allen  saw  a  slight  smoke 
drifting  out  from  among  some  tall  chestnut  trees  in  the  di- 
rection of  Round  Knob.     ISTo  one  lived  in  that  region,  and 
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with  one  thought  they  started  toward  the  smoke.  Farris 
fired  two  shots,  but  the  ringing  echo  flung  back  by  Eazor-back 
made  them  guess  the  report  could  not  carry  far. 

To  make  sure  that  the  Indian  could  not  escape,  they  sep- 
arated to  surround  his  camping  place.  They  advanced 
stealthily  in  an  ever  decreasing  circle,  and,  finally,  all  came 
together  at  the  recent  abode  of  the  Indian.  Up  under  the 
overhanging  rock  a  mass  of  dry  leaves  told  that  old  Jo  had 
spent  the  night  there,  but  they  did  not  tell  whether  Ned  was 
with  him. 

Joe  Allen  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"Waal  fellers,  you  see  we  jest  missed  him.  Here's  where 
he  spent  the  night.  I  'spec'  he's  done  got  a  good  start  down 
Big  Laurel  Greek  by  now,  for  they  ain't  no  other  good  way 
to  git  out  from  here  'cept  back  down  Big  Creek.  They  ain't 
no  use  of  us  tryin'  to  foller  him.  We  might  as  well  go  back 
to  Nelse's  an'  meet  Will  an'  Sam  an'  them,  an'  git  a  bite  to 
eat." 

The  mother,  worn  out  with  fruitless  searching,  was  mak- 
ing her  way  back  home.  She  thought  of  all  the  evil  things 
that  the  Indian  had  done,  and  she  wondered  why  he  had  not 
been  run  out  of  the  country  before  now.  She  was  startled 
from  her  thoughts  now  and  then  by  the  splash  of  a  dead  limb 
from  an  overhanging  tree  as  it  fell  into  the  creek,  or  by  a 
sharp  gurgling  sound  as  the  waters  were  pushed  aside  by  an 
out- jutting  rock. 

Once  home,  she  mechanically  picked  up  a  bucket  to  go  for 
some  water  at  the  pump-trough  around  the  spring-house.  As 
she  turned  the  corner,  she  saw  the  Indian  standing  there 
pushing  through  the  water  a  little  toy  canoe  he  had  made 
from  shucks  and  sticks.  Beside  him  was  little  Ned,  com- 
pletely taken  away  with  the  strange  antics  old  Jo  had  been 
making  the  boat  perform.  The  mother  dropped  her  bucket, 
and  for  a  moment  stood  with  folded  hands  and  open  mouth. 
Then  she  grabbed  Ned  and  almost  carried  him  into  the  house 
before  he  could  say  a  word. 
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Old  Jo  looked  up  and  grunted: 

"Ugh,  she  no  need  git  scared ;  I  no  hurt." 

As  soon  as  he  could  get  his  breath,  little  Ned  broke  out : 

"Mamma,  what  make  you  grab  me  away,  Ole  Jo  won't 
hurt  me;  he's  a  good  Injun." 

"How  in  the  world  come  you  an'  him  to  be  out  thar  to- 
gether ?" 

In  reply  to  the  anxious  mother's  question,  little  IsTed  told 
in  his  childish  way  what  had  been  to  him  a  wonderfully  fas- 
cinating experience.  Last  night  as  he  went  for  the  cows,  he 
was  led  far  off  from  the  trail  in  a  vain  effort  to  capture  a 
little  rabbit  that  always  stopped  just  about  ten  steps  ahead. 
He  called  and  cried  out  when  he  found  that  he  was  lost.  JSTo 
one  answered,  until  finally  old  Jo  appeared.  The  kindly  old 
Indian  with  his  little  friend  spent  the  night  at  Round  Knob. 
The  Indian  comforted  the  little  fellow,  and  early  next  morn- 
ing started  back  with  the  child  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the 
alarmed  mother. 

"An',  Mamma,  I  was  awful  skeered,  but  Jo,  he  said  noth- 
in'  wouldn't  git  me,  'cause  he'd  keep  the  boogers  away." 

The  excited  mother,  with  a  heart  only  a  few  moments 
ago  filled  with  hatred,  but  now  full  of  gratitude,  hastened  out 
to  thank  old  Jo  for  what  he  had  done,  and  to  offer  him  a  good 
breakfast.  The  strange  kidnapper  had  left  as  unheralded  as 
he  had  come.  She  strained  her  eyes  up  the  roadway,  but  she 
saw  nothing  except  Joe  Allen  and  his  men  coming  back  from 
an  unsuccessful  hunt. 
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Book  Review 

Wister,  Owen.     The  Pentecost  of  Calamity.     New  York. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1915.     Pp.  148. 

n'importe 

The  Pentecost  of  Calamity  is  in  substance  the  commence- 
ment oration  which  Mr.  Owen  Wister  delivered  at  Trinity 
College  in  June,  1915.  It  is  one  of  the  many  books  dealing 
with  the  present  European  War,  the  greatest  calamity  that 
has  ever  come  to  pass  in  Europe  or  in  the  world.  Although 
we  are  still  too  close  in  time  to  this  gigantic  upheaval  to  view 
it  in  its  true  perspective  or  to  foresee  the  effects  it  will  pro- 
duce, Mr.  Wister  has  probably  taken  the  true,  and  certainly 
the  most  optimistic  view  of  the  situation  when  he  likens  it  to 
a  Pentecost  of  Calamity,  whose  tongues  of  flame  have  purified 
the  souls  of  Belgium  and  France,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
rescue  the  soul  of  Germany  from  the  imperialism  of  the 
Hohenzollerns  and  the  barbarizing  influence  of  Prussia. 

Mr.  Wister  is  admirably  fitted  to  write  just  such  a  book 
as  this.  In  his  many  travels  in  Germany  he  has  seen  and 
studied  the  country  at  first  hand.  Germany  at  peace,  which 
he  portrays  in  his  vivid  style,  is  illustrated  in  such  detail  and 
so  enforced  by  contrast  that  it  rises  a  living  picture  before  the 
mental  eye  of  the  reader.  In  just  as  striking  a  style  he  de- 
picts this  same  peaceful  Germany,  duped  by  Prussia  and 
frenzied  by  the  Prussian  creed,  "flying  at  the  throat  of  Eu- 
rope." Truly,  in  the  light  he  throws  on  the  struggle,  the 
Germany  tragedy  is  the  greatest  in  the  war — greater  even 
than  that  of  Belgium. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  contains  the  best  descriptive 
element  in  the  whole  work — Germany  at  peace.  "The  Ger- 
many I  saw  during  May  and  June  of  1914,"  he  says,  "was  a 
constant  pleasure  to  the  eye,  a  constant  repose  to  the  body 
and  mind."  Everywhere  was  harmony,  the  result  of  a  perfect 
system  working  perfectly.      Nauheim,  with  its  ideally  ar- 
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ranged  baths,  and  Frankfurt-am-Main,  a  model  of  civic  order 
and  excellence,  were  but  examples  of  the  order  and  efficiency 
of  the  people.  Contentment  was  the  prevailing  expression  on 
the  German  face;  contentment,  for  each  one  fitted  his  job 
and  had  his  place  from  which  he  had  no  hope  nor  any  desire 
to  rise.  Quite  different  this  from  unpeaceful,  driven,  breath- 
less America,  neglecting  the  present  and  ignoring  the  future, 
rushing  on  to  skyscrapers  and  then  to  higher  skyscrapers. 
Truly  this  picture  justifies  the  author's  remark:  "Suppose 
a  soul,  arrived  on  earth  from  another  world,  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  earth,  were  given  the  choice  after  a  survey  of  the 
nations,  which  it  should  be  born  in  and  belong  to  ?  In  May, 
June,  and  July,  1914,  my  choice  would  have  been,  not 
France,  not  England,  not  America,  but  Germany. 
Yet  on  May  7,  1915,  a  German  torpedo  sank  the  Lusitania; 
and  the  cities  of  the  Rhine  celebrated  this  for  their  school 
children." 

How  can  it  be  that  this  peaceful  contented  Germany  has 
brought  this  greatest  of  calamities  upon  the  world  ?  The 
answer  is  Germany  Prussianized,  Germany  duped  by  militar- 
ism and  the  wild  dream  of  world  conquest.  In  1870  de- 
feated France  rid  herself  of  Bonaparte  and  imperialism; 
victorious  Germany  handed  over  her  soul  to  the  Hohenzollern 
and  to  Prussia.  The  Prussian  uniform  was  forced  on  the 
body  and  the  mind  of  the  German;  freedom  ended,  and  a 
system  of  life  was  devised  in  which,  beyond  certain  limits, 
nothing  was  allowed  and  almost  everything  forbidden.  A 
wall  of  the  mind  was  built  around  Germany,  and  inside  this 
wall  the  heavy  fumes  of  Prussian  megonomania  and  the  creed 
of  hate  were  breathed  until  the  whole  German  people,  rabid 
and  fanatical,  were  ready  to  devastate  the  world  for  the  good 
of  the  state.  The  Prussian  Creed,  to  which  I  have  referred 
before,  is  best  expressed  by  the  Kaiser  himself,  and  is  quoted 
directly  in  the  book.  It  is  a  savage,  literal  application  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  The  Kaiser  is  the  representative  of 
God;  the  Germans  are  the  chosen  people.    Weak  states  they 
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must  assimilate;  strong  states  they  must  crush,  in  their  de- 
velopment of  the  super-state  and  in  the  Germanizing  of  the 
world.  No  excuse  is  made  for  their  barbarism;  "to  us  is 
given  faith,  hope,  and  hatred;  but  hatred  is  the  greatest 
among  them." 

Every  calamity  has  its  pentecost.  Belgians  bless  the  mar- 
tyrdom that  has  purified  the  soul  of  their  nation;  French- 
men rejoice  at  the  disaster  which  has  reawakened  France. 
Germany  too,  if  her  tragedy  be,  as  Mr.  Wister  thinks,  the 
greatest  in  the  war,  cannot  help  but  feel  the  living  flames  of 
the  Pentecost.  A  little  incident  which  he  cites  gives  us  hope. 
"In  the  house  of  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Louvain 
some  German  soldiers  were  quartered,  friendly,  considerate, 
doing  no  harm.  Suddenly  one  day,  in  obedience  to  new 
orders,  they  fell  on  this  home,  burned  books,  wrecked  rooms, 
destroyed  the  house  and  all  its  possessions.  Its  master  is 
dead.  His  wife,  looking  on  with  her  helpless  children,  saw 
a  soldier  give  an  apple  to  a  child. 

"  'Thank  you,'  she  said,  'you  at  least,  have  a  heart.' 
"  'ISTo,  madam,'  said  the  soldier,  'it  is  broken.' 
"Perhaps  the  German  soldier  whose  heart  was  broken  by 
Louvain  will  be  one  of  a  legion,  and  thus,  perhaps,  through 
thousands  of  broken  German  hearts,  Germany  may  find  her- 
self again,  .  .  .  and  pluck  her  soul  from  Prussia,  to 
whom  she  gave  it  in  1870.  Thus  shall  the  curse  be  lifted." 
Here  the  book  ends  so  far  as  Europe  and  the  actual 
calamity  are  concerned.  But  Mr.  Wister  brings  home  to  his 
own  country  the  part  it  should  play  in  the  death-grapple  of 
the  nations.  America,  the  avowed  home  of  democracy  and 
freedom,  for  nine  months  took  no  definite  stand  in  the  con- 
flict in  Europe  for  freedom.  The  nations  are  all  in  one  boat, 
America  along  with  the  rest.  German  Kultur  and  the  Prus- 
sian Creed  are  rocking  the  boat;  therefore,  in  the  name  of 
democracy  and  of  civilization,  they  should  be  thrown  over- 
board. Such  is  Mr.  Wister's  conception  of  the  duty  of 
America. 
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In  this  brief,  general  way  I  have  tried  to  give  Mr.  Wister's 
idea  of  the  European  struggle.  Whether  he  is  right  or  wrong 
in  his  view  of  the  cause  and  outcome  of  the  war  is  still  a  mat- 
ter of  conjecture;  time  alone  can  decide.  But  aside  from  the 
views  of  the  author,  the  book  deserves  to  be  read  for  its  vivid, 
gripping  style  and  its  thoroughly  artistic  quality.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  history  or  philosophy  it  may  be  right  or  wrong ;  but  as 
a  work  of  art  it  certainly  deserves  great  credit. 
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A  PKOPEK  BEGINNING 

The  many  young  men  and  women  who,  year  after  year 
come  to  college  for  instruction,  come  seeking  the  kind  of 
instruction  that  is  supposed  to  impart  to  the  individual,  not 
only  a  completeness  of  mental  training,  but  a  keen  foresight 
into  the  practical  things  of  life.  Every  earnest  student  hopes 
and  expects  of  course  to  get  from  college  life  all  that  is  pos- 
sible for  him  to  obtain.  There  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
students  so  desirous  of  realizing  the  most  from  college  life 
that  they  devote  too  much  time  and  energy  to  the  work  done 
in  the  class-room;  they  fail  to  see  that  there  are  many  other 
influences  surrounding  the  student-body  which  are  just  as 
important  as  the  courses  of  study  which  are  provided  for  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  college.  The  word  instruction  implies' 
a  recognized  need.  That  part  of  college  life  which  is  most 
beneficial,  therefore,  is  that  which  makes  provision  for  the 
greatest  needs  of  the  individual.  There  is  no  one  who  would 
deny  the  importance  of  work  done  in  the  class-room.  It  is 
altogether  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  it;  every  student  has  often  heard  the 
benefits  enumerated  and  has  realized  them,  to  a  certain  extent 
at  least,  in  his  own  experience.  The  literary  society  is  one 
of  the  most  important  influences  of  the  college  community. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  liter- 
ary societies  are  not  so  readily  recognized  by  the  average  stu- 
dent who  is  just  entering  college. 

Practically  every  new  student  has  asked  himself  whether 
he  should  join  the  literary  society.  He  has  tried  to  think 
of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  literary  society  work 
and  has  wondered  whether  the  work  is  after  all  worth  while. 
Frequently  he  decides  not  to  join  the  society.     It  is  indeed  a 
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lamentable  fact  that  such  a  small  portion  of  the  Trinity  stu- 
dents belong  to  the  literary  societies.  Last  year  out  of  a 
freshman  class  of  over  two  hundred  less  than  a  hundred 
joined.  Thus  far  the  number  joining  this  year  has  been  much 
smaller.  Such  should  not  be  the  case.  With  possibly  one  or 
two  exceptions,  every  student  in  college  should  belong  to  one 
of  the  societies. 

One  of  the  reasons  frequently  given  for  not  joining  the 
society  is  that  the  required  work  in  the  class-room  is  so  heavy 
and  burdensome  that  it  will  not  admit  of  any  outside  work. 
But  does  the  work  in  the  literary  society  materially  interfere 
with  the  class-room  work  ?  Ordinarily  the  preparation  of 
speeches  is  done  in  the  student's  spare  moments ;  it  is  done  at 
a  time  when  otherwise  the  student  would  probably  be  idle  or 
unemployed.  An  examination  of  the  records  of  the  College 
will  show  that  the  students  who  have  done  the  best  work  in 
the  class-room  have  almost  without  exception  been  members 
•  of  the  literary  society.  It  is  a  rather  significant  fact  that, 
although  fewer  than  half  of  the  students  belong  to  the  literary 
societies  all  except  two  or  three  of  the  men  who  for  the  past 
few  years  have  made  honors  in  College  have  been  enrolled 
as  a  member  of  a  literary  society.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  either  the  work  in  society  does  not  ma- 
terially interfere  with  the  class-room  work  or  that  the  best 
students  realize  that  the  literary  society  work  is  important 
enough  to  claim  at  least  a  portion  of  the  four  years  which  the 
student  spends  in  college.  Much  of  the  knowledge  obtained 
from  the  text-books  is  soon  forgotten  or  at  best  can  be  used 
only  at  infrequent  intervals  in  certain  narrow  and  limited 
areas.  The  training  afforded  by  the  literary  society  is  prac- 
tical rather  than  theoretical,  and  it  is  valuable  in  almost 
every  phase  of  life. 

The  literary  societies  at  Trinity  are  of  the  highest  order. 
They  have  made  enviable  records  in  debate  not  only  against 
each  other  but  against  debating  teams  from  other  colleges. 
Each  society  has  a  well  furnished  hall  for  a  meeting  place. 
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And  now,  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  scholastic  year, 
every  new  student  should  carefully  consider  the  matter  of 
joining  one  of  the  two  societies. — J.  H.  G. 

COLLEGE  PUBLICATIONS 

A  college  student  is  constantly  facing  the  danger  of  be- 
coming the  slave  of  books  and  of  the  beliefs  of  other  men. 
While  we  are  devoting  ourselves  to  the  ideas  and  ideals  of 
others,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  we  should  at  times 
turn  side  from  the  routine  of  class  work  in  order  to  give  ex- 
pression to  our  own  individuality  and  originality.  The  writer 
knows  of  no  better  medium  for  such  expression  than  the 
pages  of  The  Archive,  which  has  served  this  purpose  for 
twenty-eight  years. 

Along  with  athletics  and  literary  society  work,  the  col- 
lege publications  provide  a  distinct  field  for  student  en- 
deavor. Every  man  in  college,  and  woman  too,  should  en- 
gage in  some  one,  or  all,  of  these  activities.  But  in  a  very 
peculiar  sense  The  Archive  is  dependent  upon  the  support 
of  the  student  body;  it  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  volun- 
tary contributions  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  student 
body.  Every  Trinity  man  and  woman  should  feel  the  re- 
sponsibility of  contributing  a  part  of  himself  and  herself  to 
this  year's  volume  of  The  Archive.  Here  is  space  alike  for 
the  love  lorn  lyric  of  the  Freshman  and  the  prosaic  essay  of 
the  Senior. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  prizes  of- 
fered by  the  local  Fortnightly  Club  chapter  of  the  Sigma 
Upsilon  Literary  Fraternity,  an  organization  which  has  been 
especially  effective  in  stimulating  literary  endeavor  on  the 
campus.  Three  prizes  of  five  dollars  each  will  be  given  for 
the  best  single  poem,  short-story,  and  piece  of  non-fiction 
prose  appearing  in  any  of  the  college  publications.  Hereto- 
fore the  award  of  the  prizes  has  been  based  on  the  amount 
of  work  done  as  well  as  the  quality ;  this  year  the  basis  will 
be  the  best  single  effort.    Naturally,  the  great  part  of  the  com- 
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petition  will  be  carried  through  The  Archive.  Although 
you  may  not  be  a  Bobby  Burns  or  an  O.  Henry  in  the  rough, 
at  least  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  write  something.  And  even 
if  you  do  not  win  one  of  these  prizes;  even  if  none  of  your 
contributions  are  published;  the  consciousness  at  the  end  of 
the  year  that  you  have  honestly  and  earnestly  striven  will 
be  worth  many  times  the  pains.  After  all,  we  need  to  realize 
more  and  more  that  success  lies  not  in  attainment,  but  rather 
in  the  sincere  and  unremitting  effort  to  attain. — J.  W.  L. 

THE  LARGE  COLLEGE  VERSUS  THE  SMALL 

During  the  last  two  decades  our  college  has  had  a  re- 
markable growth.  Massive  structures  have  been  substituted 
for  the  small  buildings  that  became  inadequate  to  accommo- 
date the  ever  increasing  influx  of  students.  The  enrollment 
has  risen  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  students  in  1895  to 
nearly  six  hundred.  Plans  are  rapidly  materializing  for  a 
still  greater  expansion.  Alumni  and  alumnae  have  beheld 
this  enlargement  with  a  growing  confidence  that  Trinity  has 
a  great  future  in  store.  However  much  we  may  rejoice  in 
this  growth,  we  should  always  strive  to  remember  that  num- 
bers will  never  make  Trinity  great.  The  question  of  the  large 
and  the  small  college  has  been  discussed  over  and  over  again ; 
there  is  nothing  new  to  be  added.  In  this  state  of  Trinity's 
growth  it  is  well  that  all  interested  in  the  college  consider 
the  growth  carefully.  As  we  emerge  from  the  small  college 
into  the  large  college  let  no  student  rejoice  unduly  in  the 
growth.  There  are  colleges  in  this  country  small  as  far  as 
numbers  are  concerned  that  have  enviable  records. 

There  are  many  things  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
potency  of  the  large  institution:  its  sphere  of  usefulness  is 
more  comprehensive ;  its  facilities  are  greater ;  it  possesses 
more  efficient  instructors  who  can  devote  their  time  and 
energies  to  a  specific  line  of  work.  However,  among  these 
advantages  of  the  large  institution  lurk  the  most  deadly 
perils.    As  soon  as  the  enrollment  of  an  institution  begins  to 
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increase  there  is  danger  of  too  much  emphasis  being  placed 
on  numbers.  Forgetting  all  else  the  dominant  idea  of  growth 
becomes  centered  on  a  mass  of  students.  The  college  becomes 
a  place  where  students  are  treated  as  a  mass  and  not  as  indi- 
viduals. The  greater  the  number  of  students,  the  more  effi- 
cient men  the  institution  should  send  out;  there  are  higher 
and  more  difficult  standards  of  success  to  which  it  must  meas- 
ure. If  the  college  fails  to  meet  the  standard,  if  its  mass  of 
students  is  not  equal  to  the  tasks  allotted  to  a  college  man,  the 
institution  is  a  failure  no  matter  what  its  enrollment  may  be. 
In  many  instances  the  large  institutions  in  their  mad  rush 
for  a  larger  enrollment  have  been  over-stocked  with  students. 
They  cannot  compare  favorably  with  the  standard  set  by 
many  smaller  colleges.  As  has  already  been  intimated  the 
small  colleges  in  our  country  have  served  the  generation  well ; 
they  have  set  high  standards.  Dr.  Blackwell,  illustrating  how 
well  the  small  college  can  and  has  ministered  to  the  times, 
cites  as  an  example  a  small  church  college  of  Virginia.  This 
college  has  never  had  an  enrollment  during  any  session  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty.    Here  is  the  record : 

Four  hundred  and  seventy  ministers,  3  of  them  bishops  in  Churches 
other  than  the  one  under  whose  auspices  the  college  works ;  440  law- 
yers ;  361  physicians,  1  a  surgeon-general  in  the  United  States  navy 
and  47  surgeons  in  the  Confederate  army;  400  teachers,  74  of  them 
principals  of  high  schools  and  academies,  98  professors  in  colleges,  2 
presidents  of  universities,  1  founder  of  a  college  and  1  founder  of  a 
university,  2  State  superintendents  of  public  instruction ;  637  soldiers, 
1  major-general  of  the  U.  S.  army,  1  of  the  Confederate  army,  1  briga- 
dier of  the  U.  S.  army  and  2  of  the  Confederate  army,  19  colonels 
of  the  U.  S.  army,  20  majors  of  the  C.  S.  A.,  23  captains  of  the  C.  S. 
A.,  62  lieutenants  of  the  C.  S.  A.,  390  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  of  the  C.  S.  A. — a  total  enlistment  of  more  than  all  the  stu- 
dents registered  for  the  fourteen  years  preceding  the  Civil  War ;  70 
members  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  State  Legislature,  24  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Senate,  23  members  of  constitutional  conventions, 
59  county  and  circuit  judges,  7  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, 22  members  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  10  members 
of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  1  member  of  the  Confederate  Senate,  4  ministers 
to  foreign  countries,  2  Cabinet  members,  8  governors  of  six  States, 
and  1  President  of  the  United  States. 
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This  is  a  record  of  which  any  institution  in  the  country 
should  be  justly  proud.  It  is  an  example  of  what  a  small  col- 
lege can  and  has  accomplished. 

However,  the  large  institution  should  not  be  spoken  of 
disparagingly.  We  should  never  lament  the  growth  of  Trin- 
ity. It  gives  the  college  the  opportunity  to  work  in  a  broader 
field,  a  chance  to  be  of  greater  benefit  and  serve  with  a  greater 
efficiency  the  present  generation.  To  meet  this  higher  stand- 
ard that  expansion  has  set,  it  is  essential  that  every  man  and 
woman  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Trinity  do  his  or  her  part. 
It  is  the  part  of  all  the  friends  of  the  institution  to  guard  the 
college  against  a  false  growth;  to  make  the  growth  a  real 
growth ;  a  growth  that  will  mean  something  beside  numbers. 
Let  them  see  that  no  standards  are  sacrificed  or  any  compro- 
mises made  merely  to  obtain  numbers. 
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DO  TELL 

Nihil  sed  ventus  sequitur. — Cato  TJ  mbullicus. 

We  don't  know  what  the  above  means,  neither  do  we  par- 
ticularly care,  for  that  matter.  It  is  very  essential,  however, 
that  it  be  there,  for  it  is  customary  among  great  writers  to 
honor  the  dead  brethren  in  the  craft  by  beginning  all  treatises 
with  a  quotation  from  some  one  of  them.  In  keeping  with 
this  beautiful  little  custom,  we  shall  endeavor  from  time  to 
time  to  present  to  our  readers  some  choice  gem  from  the  lit- 
erary caskets  of  the  old  bards. 

]STow,  that  the  important  question  as  to  the  quotation  is 
settled,  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  lighter  matters.  This 
is  altogether  fitting  and  proper,  for  Wayside  Wares  has, 
through  some  mishap  or  other,  acquired  the  reputation  of 
being  a  department  that  overflows  with  scintillating  wit  and 
humorous  levity. 

Man  has  always  derived  much  satisfaction  from  laughter. 
But  those  who  do  not  wear  straight- jackets  or  reside  in 
padded  apartments  usually  seek  some  legitimate  excuse  for 
indulging  in  this  recreation.  The  cave-dweller  of  pre-his- 
toric  ages  was  unfortunate  in  having  no  sense  of  humor,  and 
could  see  the  point  of  a  joke  very  little  better  than  his  mo- 
nocled  descendant  of  today.  To  get  the  desired  laugh,  there- 
fore, he  had  to  have  his  mate  prod  him  in  the  ribs  with  a 
piece  of  soapstone — or  other  soft  rock — or  tickle  his  nose  with 
the  bushy  end  of  a  lion's  tail.  We  have  watched  children, 
scions  of  great  American  families,  take  turn  about  tickling 
each  others'  feet  with  a  curry-comb.  Proof  enough  that  the 
old  caveman  was,  at  least,  our  ancestor-in-law.  Furthermore, 
we  have  seen  young  people,  male  and  female  were  they  ere- 
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ated,  who  were  very  susceptible  to  the  machinations  of  rov- 
ing fingers. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  American  public  laughs 
more  by  having  its  sense  of  humor  tickled.  Some  of  the  best 
known  periodicals  in  the  country  are  devoted  exclusively  to 
humor,  and  practically  all  other  papers  and  magazines  cater 
to  the  popular  failing  of  the  reading  public  by  adding  a 
humor  department,  which  may  be  merely  a  column  of  "chest- 
nuts" or  an  elaborate  page  like  our  contemporary,  The  Bing- 
ville  Bugle.  Perhaps  the  most  clever  of  all  ideas  was  that 
of  The  PlunJcville  Patriot  which  came  out  in  The  Rolling 
Stone,  edited  by  that  "Afrite  Chef  of  all  delight,"  O.  Henry. 
Each  week  it  portrayed  the  imaginary,  social,  business,  and 
political  news  of  the  remarkable  city  of  Plunkville,  presented 
with  an  array  of  perfectly  confused  type,  and  contrary  to  all 
the  laws  of  punctuation,  spelling  and  order. 

A  college  magazine  without  a  humor  department  would — 
if  you  can  conceive  of  such  things — be  like  a  movie  without 
Charlie  Chaplin,  a  reading-room  without  Puck  or  a  county 
fair  without  a  midway.  Wayside  Wares,  though  primarily  a 
department  of  humor,  has  a  much  wider  field.  It  opens  its 
doors  to,  what  may  be  termed,  the  "cubist"  or  "impression- 
istic" literature  of  the  romantic  college  mind.  We  don't 
mean  to  let  the  department  become  a  side-show,  filled  with 
grotesque  and  freakish  literary  deformities ;  what  we  wish  is 
to  allow  the  romantic  mind  more  freedom  than  the  formal, 
pseudo-classical  pages  of  the  literary  department  would  per- 
mit. 

How  do  we  know  but  that  there  is,  right  now,  a  new  school 
of  writers  growing  up  who,  in  a  few  years  will  completely 
overthrow  all  our  accepted  literary  rules  and  tastes?  So 
don't  allow  yourself  to  be  hampered  by  any  iron-bound  rules 
or  traditions;  the  iconoclast,  in  every  field,  has  been  and  al- 
ways will  be,  the  most  dominant  factor  for  progress  and  ad- 
vancement. 
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The  bard,  Monk,  of  local  fame,  in  answer  to  a  jealous 
critic,  wrote  an  Ode  to  Bedlam  which  bears  much  the  same 
relation  to  modern  literature  as  does  Pope's  Dunciad  to  the 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Each  is  a  masterpiece 
of  satirical  poetry,  and  from  the  study  of  each,  the  critic  may 
draw  valuable  lessons.  Our  author  characterizes  the  critic 
as  a  vampire  which  sucks  the  living  blood  of  the  writer  and 
crushes  him  to  earth, 

"And  angels  bear  the  steadfast  soul 
Above  the  storm  distilling  clouds 
Into  the  light  and  peace  of  heaven. 
But  not  so  with  destructive  critics." 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  any  sort  of  criticism  is  that 
it  may  become  narrow  and  bitter.  That  is,  that  it  may  get 
into  the  habit  of  praising  or  blaming  a  production  merely  be- 
cause it  springs  from  a  certain  source ;  and  that  it  may  devote 
all  its  attention  to  finding  fault  instead  of  at  the  same  time 
praising  and  encouraging  the  good.  Destructive  criticism, 
spiteful  digging  into  the  weaknesses  of  others,  deserves  all  the 
thunder-bolts  which  an  angry  genius  might  hurl.  There  is 
another  kind  of  criticism,  however — constructive  criticism, 
for  which  The  Archive  this  year  pledges  itself  earnestly 
and  honestly  to  strive.  Constructive  criticism  not  only  points 
out  errors  and  suggests  remedies,  but  glories  in  excellence; 
and  all  the  while  it  takes  its  lessons  to  itself.  To  give  such 
criticism  unerringly  requires  a  judgment  and  tact  far  be- 
yond a  beginner  in  life ;  indeed,  far  beyond  the  most  learned 
doctor.  But  constantly  looking  toward  such  an  ideal,  we  may 
surely  go  a  few  steps  on  the  way. 

No  force  should  be  more  influential  in  producing  har- 
mony and  good  feeling  among  sister  institutions  than  the  col- 
lege magazine   working   through   its   exchange   department. 
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Fair  criticism  should  give  the  reader  a  definite  idea  of  the 
standard  of  literature  set  by  a  given  magazine,  and,  conse- 
quently, an  idea  of  the  college  behind  the  magazine.  When 
college  men  all  over  the  country  are  helping  one  another  by 
friendly  criticism  and  suggestions,  when  they  are  finding  out 
about  each  other  through  the  medium  of  their  publications, 
and  when  they  are  getting  interested  one  in  another  through 
kindred  aims,  an  era  of  good  feeling  should  be  not  far  distant. 
It  is  with  sincere  friendship  for  all  college  students,  in  Trin- 
ity and  without,  that  The  Archive  sends  out  its  greetings 
for  the  coming  year. 
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THE  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  PARASITE 
J.  O.  Rexfro,  '14 

As  regards  the  social  and  economic  parasite  one  does  not 
have  to  strain  his  optical  nerves  or  call  upon  his  storehouse 
of  imagination  to  any  very  great  extent  in  order  to  be  able 
to  discern  the  kinds  of  goods  from  which  such  characters  are 
made,  or  the  magnitude  of  their  existence.  So  common  is 
this  character  that  one  has  only  to  observe  the  lives  of  the 
men  and  women  in  the  community  in  which  he  lives  to  find 
his  presence. 

If  you  will  walk  with  me  any  day  upon  the  streets  of 
your  city,  I  will  point  out  the  social  and  economic  parasite. 
He  is  found  lounging  in  "dope  shops"  and  "cold  drink 
stands."  He  is  seen  meandering  upon  your  streets,  a  fre- 
quenter of  "dives"  and  places  of  disrepute.  As  a  result  of 
a  casual  observation  you  would  believe  him  to  be  a  great  fel- 
low. But  study  his  life  a  little  more  closely  and  you  will  find 
running  through  it  a  strain  of  what  might  be  called  "a  yellow 
streak."  Perchance  he  may  wear  a  "staked  and  ridered  col- 
lar," a  "swell  suit,"  swelled,  by  the  way,  because  of  its  tight- 
ness; tortoise  rim  glasses  and  a  wrist  watch;  all  of  which 
make  him  look  rather  "literary."  He  assumes  a  nonchalant 
air  as  he  rubs  elbows  with  his  fellowmen.  Friend :  "safety 
first."  If  you  will  sound  him  to  the  bottom,  you  will  find 
him  "rotten  at  the  core." 

Why  do  I  call  him  the  social  and  economic  parasite  ? 
Questions  may  answer  questions.  Is  he  of  any  very  great 
social  value,  does  he  make  for  the  economic  good  of  his  com- 
munity ?      Does  he   add  very  materially  to   the  wealth  of 
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society  ?  Does  his  presence  in  his  community  magnify  the 
social  environment  or  raise  the  moral  standard  ? 

Speaking  from  a  biological  standpoint,  suppose  that  he 
were  a  member  of  one  of  the  great  families  of  lower  animals, 
would  he  survive  the  conflict  of  "the  struggle  for  existence" 
in  the  great  mass  of  living  things  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  he 
consumes  a  certain  amount  of  wealth  each  day  ?  Does  he  not 
wear  a  certain  amount  of  clothing,  and  does  he  not  consume 
an  average  portion  of  food  each  day  ?  Will  he  not  count  as 
one  drop  in  the  surging  stream  of  humanity  as  it  flows  on 
down  "the  never  changing  grooves  of  time  ?" 

The  answer  to  these  questions  comes  with  stupendous 
force  from  the  ages,  experiences  and  revelations  of  the  past. 
Far  back  over  the  eventful  years  of  the  past  truth  stands  out 
in  all  its  glory  and,  at  times,  in  all  its  awfulness.  Truth,  clear 
as  the  noon-day  sun,  sends  its  rays  of  light  across  the  time- 
worn  paths  of  civilization  and  tells  us  that  the  forces  and 
the  material  things  of  the  world  which  do  not  serve  as  saving 
forces  in  the  vast  machinery  of  humanity  act  as  destroyers. 
Further  to  substantiate  the  point,  scan  with  me,  if  you  please, 
the  pages  of  the  first  written  law  of  the  human  family.  There 
you  will  find  set  forth  not  a  theory,  but  a  truth :  "In  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto 
the  ground ;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken ;  for  dust  thou  art, 
and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return."  Therefore,  we  might  draw 
the  following  conclusion :  the  fellow  who  does  not  aid  in  this 
great  process  which  the  human  race  must  pursue  must  of 
necessity,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  God,  cease 
to  exist.  "Man  is  either  a  positive  quantity  or  a  negative 
quantity."  He  cannot  escape  the  inevitable  truth  that  he 
either  adds  to  the  social,  the  moral  and  the  economic  life  of 
society,  or  he  subtracts  therefrom. 

Now,  the  social  and  economic  parasite  consumes  wealth 
for  which  he  gives  nothing  in  return.  He  is  an  economic 
loss  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  a  parasite  upon  so- 
ciety, a  human  being  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  all  the 
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forces  which  go  toward  the  making  of  a  man;  yet  he  is  a 
walking  menace  to  his  race.  He  renders  himself  conspicu- 
ous at  all  times  by  his  readiness  to  prey  upon  the  virtue  and 
wealth  of  struggling  humanity.  He  has  segregated  himself 
from  the  plane  upon  which  men  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheels  of  industry.  He  has  sought  a  "newer  world" — a 
world  in  which  chaotic  disaster  and  utter  despair  is  the  inevi- 
able  result.  He  has  launched  himself  into  realms  of  idleness 
and  fathomed  the  seas  of  vice  merely  to  awake  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  startling  fact  that  he  is  a  wreck  upon  the  highway 
of  life. 

There  are  various  classes  of  the  social  and  economic  para- 
site. There  is  the  fellow  who  was  not  blessed,  or  cursed,  as 
the  case  may  be,  with  an  abundance  of  material  things.  Not- 
withstanding, he  is  opposed  to  adding  anything  to  the  wealth 
of  the  world,  but  consoles  himself  in  the  belief  that  the  world 
owes  him  a  living.  In  this  diabolical  frame  of  mind  he  sets 
out  upon  his  nefarious  task  of  obtaining  a  living  by  whatever 
means  that  come  to  him.  In  other  words  he  follows  the  path 
of  least  resistance  though  it  be  crooked  and  full  of  stones. 
Far  down  this  irresistible  path — irresistible  because  there 
are  no  problems  to  solve,  no  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  be- 
cause there  are  fascinations  there,  his  "fragile  bark"  is  cap- 
sized in  the  swirling  slime  of  sin,  and  passes  beyond  the  sun- 
shine of  hope  into  the  twilight  shadows  of  sorrow,  then  into 
darkness  of  despair  which  swallows  up  hope,  and  he  is  no 
more. 

One  of  the  greatest  tragedies  in  a  human  life  is  to  know 
truth,  see  truth  and  have  truth  written  upon  one's  face  and 
yet  not  do  truth.  Every  man  of  whatsoever  class  knows 
truth  and  sees  truth,  because  truth  is  everywhere  in  all  things 
at  all  times.  Truth  is  in  the  air  we  breathe,  in  the  food  we 
eat,  in  the  water  we  drink,  in  the  sunshine  that  chases  the 
dew  from  the  mountain  tops  and  valleys.  Truth  is  in  the 
wind  that  rolls  the  waters  of  the  ocean  high  on  shore,  in  the 
great  sea  that  carries  thousands  of  tons  of  commerce  upon  its 
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mighty  bosom,  in  the  electricity  that  lights  thousands  of  vil- 
lages and  great  cities  and  drives  millions  of  spindles.  Truth 
is  in  the  gigantic  locomotive  that  thunders  across  the  plane 
belching  forth  smoke  and  steam  and  carrying  with  it  great 
loads  of  freight.  Therefore,  man  cannot  escape  truth;  it  is 
inevitable.  Truth  wins  when  other  things  lose.  The  social 
and  economic  parasite  gambles  with  truth  and  is  therefore 
a  loser. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  this  sort :  he  is  the  fellow 
who  was  "born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth."  Perhaps 
he  is  to  be  pitied  more  than  the  other  one.  He  slaps  truth  in 
the  face  and  tramples  it  under  foot.  Great  opportunities 
knock  at  his  door,  but  he  opens  not  to  them.  On  the  other 
hand  he  turns  his  back  and  flees  from  them.  What  could  he 
do  if  he  would  apply  himself  to  the  opportunity  that  is  his  ? 
Perhaps  his  father  came  up  from  the  ranks  of  "the  unwashed 
multitude/'  made  his  own  opportunities  and  hewed  success 
from  the  cold,  grim  world.  Under  such  circumstances  a 
father  is  apt  to  see  the  great  opporunities  his  son  has  as  com- 
pared with  the  opportunities  that  have  come  to  him.  The 
remembrance  of  the  strenuous  life  of  the  father  is  not  easily 
erased  from  the  tablets  of  his  memory.  As  a  result  he  offers 
his  boy  an  education.  Possibly  the  boy  goes  to  college  and 
meets  the  men  from  other  sections  of  the  country.  The  fact 
that  there  is  some  wealth  behind  the  boy  gives  him  a  degree 
of  social  prestige.  As  a  result,  he  takes  an  unfair  advantage 
of  his  standing  and  seeks  to  attain  the  heights  of  social  recog- 
nition only  to  look  back  when  it  is  too  late  upon  an  inglorious 
college  career.  What  is  he?  He  is  a  social  and  economic 
parasite.  He  has  scattered  his  life  to  the  four  winds.  He 
has  consumed  wealth  of  the  world  for  which  he  has  given 
nothing  in  return,  nor  ever  will.  Under  such  circumstances, 
he  is  a  worthless  character.  "He  is  as  the  chaff  which  the 
wind  driveth  away."  He  is  "alone,  all  alone,  alone  on  the 
wide,  wide  sea."  He  is  alone  on  the  sea  of  chaotic  decay 
over  which  ships  pass,  but  never  return. 
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Many  years  ago  a  few  stalwart  men  and  women,  endowed 
with  lofty  principles  of  justice  and  right,  landed  upon  the 
coast  of  a  mere  wilderness.  In  those  days  there  were  no 
great  cities  with  their  electric  lighting  plants,  water  works, 
magnificent  buildings,  and  dives  and  cesspools  of  debauchery. 
There  were  no  railways  spanning  the  continent,  no  telegraph 
lines,  no  wireless  telegraphy,  and  no  aeroplanes.  But  from 
the  crack  of  the  rifle  and  the  echo  of  the  axe  sprang  this 
great  American  nation.  Back  there  men  and  women  worked 
together  with  material  things  to  make  a  living.  Today  some 
men  and  some  women  work  together  to  make  a  living,  but 
there  is  a  great  motley  multitude  the  members  of  which  do 
not  work  and  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  world;  they  subsist 
upon  the  efforts  of  the  other  class.  Every  member  of  this 
motley  crowd,  be  he  ever  so  rich  or  ever  so  poor,  who  does  not 
aid  in  the  process  by  which  men  live  is  a  social  and  economic 
parasite.  Why '.  Because  he  devours  the  things  of  the  earth 
and  gives  nothing  in  return.  Everv  human  being'  of  whatso- 
ever  class  or  color  who  does  not  work  either  with  his  mind  or 
his  body  and  who  does  not  give  something  in  return  for  that 
which  he  consumes  is  a  growth  upon  the  human  family,  a 
parasite  upon  his  community. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  said  today  about  the  high  cost  of 
living.  But  is  this  condition  of  affairs  due  to  the  natural 
order  of  things,  or  is  there  some  reason  for  it  \  We  believe 
there  are  reasons  for  it.  Today  there  are  countless  multi- 
tudes of  men  and  women  in  America  and  other  countries  who 
have  no  part  in  this  great  process  of  human  production,  but 
they  do  aid  very  materially  in  the  process  of  consuming  that 
which  is  produced.  Does  this  fact  not  in  a  measure  account 
for  some  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  in  recent  years  ? 

In  the  beginning  of  our  American  civilization  practically 
everybody  had  a  hand  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  social  and 
economic  life  of  the  community.  Life  was  simple  and  for  a 
long  time  the  social  and  economic  parasite  did  not  make  his 
appearance  to  any  great  degree.     But  as  the  years  rolled  by 
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there  came  into  our  social  order  a  very  powerful  influence. 
Along  with  the  negro  slave  came  a  tendency  to  idleness  on  the 
part  of  the  younger  white  men  and  women.  It  was  here,  I 
believe,  that  the  social  and  economic  parasite  started  its 
growth  upon  the  American  continent.  With  the  negro  slave 
came  also  riches  and  luxury  for  a  class,  at  least.  Therefore, 
born  in  luxury  and  reared  in  idleness,  we  have  fostered  an 
evil  in  our  American  life  which  is  on  the  increase,  and  which 
will  continue  to  increase  until  there  is  a  radical  reform  along 
certain  lines.  It  is  true  that  the  conflict  between  the  States 
hit  this  evil  a  hard  blow,  but  the  germ  of  this  serious  malady 
survived  the  bloody  conflict,  and  as  a  result  we  have  thrust 
upon  society  a  class  of  human  beings  whose  very  presence  is 
a  menace  to  the  social  and  economic  life  of  any  community. 
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The  Compact 

n'importe 

"Were  you  keeping  this  seat  for  someone  ?"  asked  John 
Livermore,  preparing  to  rise  as  he  noted  the  impatient  jerk 
and  the  frown  with  which  the  little  man  on;  the  other  end 
of  the  green  park  bench  looked  up  at  him. 

The  little  man  pulled  his  drooping  mustache,  pursed  his 
lips,  and  shook  his  head. 

"No,"  he  said  finally,  "I  traveled  fifteen  hundred  miles 
to  sit  alone  for  half  an  hour  on  this  particular  bench;  hut 
since  you  are  here,  you  might  as  well  stay." 

He  straightened  the  collar  of  his  rusty  brown  coat,  passed 
his  hand  through  his  thin,  fast-graying  hair,  and  relapsed 
into  the  reverie  from  which  John  had  roused  him. 

There  was  nothing  particularly  interesting  about  that 
park  bench — weather-beaten,  innocent  of  paint,  and  carved 
with  many  notches  and  initials.  Certainly  no  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances would  cause  a  man  to  travel  fifteen  hundred  miles 
to  see  the  bench,  the  park,  or  the  little  town  of  North  Wilkes- 
boro,  for  that  matter.  The  park  was  a  bit  of  hill-side,  shaded 
by  tall  pines.  The  only  attractions  were  an  ancient  merry- 
go-round,  a  dilapidated  switch-back,  and  a  low,  rambling 
wood  structure  which  served  as  pavilion  and  dance  hall. 
This  particular  bench  was  one  of  a  dozen  scattered  aimlessly 
along  the  gravel  walks  which  wound  among  the  pines.  The 
whole  park  had  a  drowsy,  lifeless  air  which  it  shook  off 
only  on  Saturday  nights  and  upon  rare  occasions  when  a 
Sunday  School  picnic  came  its  way.  Now  it  was  deserted 
except  for  the  two  men  sitting  side  by  side  on  the  little 
'bench. 
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John  Livermore  leaned  his  head  against  a  pine  trunk 
by  which  the  little  bench  sat  and  observed  his  surroundings 
curiously.  He  was  a  tall,  distinguished  man  of  about  forty, 
with  the  build  of  an  athlete.  His  face,  under  the  soft  gray 
hat,  was  tanned  deep  brown  by  a  tropic  sun,  and  the  black 
imperial  streaked  with  gray  gave  his  face  a  foreign  look. 
The  foreign  effect  was  heightened  by  the  gray  tweed  suit 
of  foreign  cut;  but  the  impression  was  but  momentary,  for 
a  second  look  at  his  features  and  his  actions  stamped  him  as 
unmistakably  American. 

His  gaze  wandered  from  the  little  town  of  ISTorth  Wilkes- 
boro,  bunched  around  the  railroad  station  and  the  furniture 
factory  and  scattered  out  along  the  railroad  which  wound 
down  the  mountain,  to  the  sleepy  little  park  about  him,  and 
finally  came  to  rest  on  the  face  of  his  companion.  It  was  a 
pinched,  careworn  face,  tanned  by  exposure  and  wrinkled 
by  many  disagreeable  encounters  with  life,  many  of  which 
must  have  ended  disastrously,  judging  from  the  sunken, 
cheeks,  the  high  morose  cheek  bones,  and  the  drooping  mouth 
under  the  straggling,  tobacco-stained  moustache. 

Finally  the  stranger,  feeling  his  companion's  gaze  upon 
him,  straightened  his  drooping  shoulders  and  picked  up  his 
battered  brown  derby  from  the  bench  beside  him. 

"Well,"  he  said  with  a  sigh,  "my  half-hour  is  up." 

Livermore  regarded  him  curiously. 

"You  seem  very  much  interested  in  this  particular  bench," 
he  remarked.  "I  can't  say  I  see  anything  especially  attrac- 
tive about  it." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  stranger,  "I  make  a  pilgrimage  every 
year  to  this  bench  to  do  penance  for  ever  getting  married. 
Have  you  got  anything  else  to  do  now?  I'd  like  to  get  the 
yarn  out  of  my  system.  It  is  a  long  story,  though."  He 
wiped  his  mouth  wistfully. 

John  Livermore  took  the  hint.  He  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  red  morocco  flask,  unscrewed  the  top,  and  handed  it  to 
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his  companion.  "Have  a  drink  of  this  to  loosen  you  up," 
he  said.     "You  can't  get  that  kind  down  this  way." 

The  stranger  took  a  long  pull  and  sighed  with  satisfac- 
tion. "That's  the  real  stuff,"  he  said,  setting  the  flask  on  the 
bench  between  them.  "I  used  to  drink  that  kind  once.  But 
now  for  the  yarn.  You  see,  it  was  this  way:  Back  in  '98, 
when  this  town  was  suffering  from  the  attack  of  prosperity 
brought  on  by  the  building  of  the  branch  road  from  Greens- 
boro, a  real  estate  agent  blew  into  here  from  the  North  and 
bought  up  all  the  land  he  could  lay  his  hand  on.  He  figured 
that  there  was  coal  in  these  mountains  and  that  this  place 
would  be  a  second  Birmingham.  It  doesn't  look  like  it 
now,  does  it  ?  But  for  a  while  it  seemed  that  he  was  right, 
•and  he  was  the  richest  man  in  the  neighborhood.  He  built 
that  big  white  house  over  there  and  lived  in  style  with  his 
daughter.  She  was  a  slim,  doll-eyed,  baby-faced  little  trick 
of  nineteen,  but  she  surely  had  the  grand  air.  She  would 
have  made  an  ideal  heroine  for  one  of  these  society  novels, 
for  she  had  all  the  markings  of  a  great  lady.  She  used  to 
drive  up  and  down  Main  Street  in  her  father's  two-horse 
turnout,  lolling  on  the  back  seat  wearing  rags  imported  from 
Paris  that  made  the  women  of  this  town  sit  up  nights  figur- 
ing up  something  that  would  touch  them.  At  receptions 
she  ambled  about  with  her  little  nose  in  the  air,  faking  up 
a  languid,  bored  expression.  In  fact  she  thought  she  was 
the  whole  cheese,  and  for  a  while  she  was.  Every  unmarried 
man  ini  the  neighborhood  went  up  to  the  big  house  and  took 
a  chance  on  her  and  her  dad's  money.  All  the  men  were 
crazy  about  her,  and  the  way  she  bled  them  for  candy  and 
such  truck  was  something  fierce.  She  was  some  social  queen, 
she  was." 

He  gazed  reflectingly  at  the  big  white  house  across  the 
valley,  his  hand  groping  along  the  bench  toward  the  flask. 

"She  must  have  been  a  cat,"  said  Livermore,  pushing  the 
flask  within  his  companion's  reach.  "I  know  the  kind ;  I've 
had  experience  with  them.    Have  a  cigar  ?" 
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"■Much  obliged,  I  don't  use  them/'  replied  his  companion, 
setting  down  the  flask  almost  empty.  "I'd  rather  have 
this."  He  drew  a  plug  of  Brown's  Mule  from  his  pocket 
and  bit  off  a  chew;  then  he  continued:  "As  I  was  saying, 
the  little  girl  over  there  had  the  whole  town  on  her  string. 
But  of  all  her  suitors,  two  of  us  seemed  to  be  making  the 
most  headway — not  that  she  gave  any  public  indications, 
mind  you,  for  she  was  too  fond  of  candy  and  homage  to  lose 
the  others — but  she  played  us  off  against  each  other  on  the 
side.  One  was  the  son  of  the  station  agent;  we'll  call  him 
John.  I  was  the  other.  John  and  I  had  been  playmates 
ever  since  I  can  remember.  We  had  robbed  orchards  and 
birds'  nests  together,  had  fought  for  each  other  at  school,  and 
had  roomed  together  in  college.  We  were  about  as  close 
friends  as  two  fellows  can  be — David  and  Jonathan  had 
nothing  on  us.  But  when  this  girl  came  to  town,  the  break 
started.  At  first  we  went  around  together  and  made  puppy- 
dog  eyes  at  her  from  different  corners  of  the  room.  But 
when  she  began  noticing  us  particularly,  we  fell  out.  If 
one  bought  her  an  extra  good  box  of  candy,  the  other  follow- 
ed it  up  with  flowers  from  New  York;  if  one  went  riding 
with  her  one  day,  the  other  broke  his  neck  getting  a  date 
for  the  next.  Whenever  there  was  going  to  be  a  dance,  some 
dozen  guys  did  a  marathon  up  to  the  big  house  to  take  her, 
John  and  I  leading. 

"Now  John's  dad  and  mine  were  good  friends.  His 
was  station  agent;  mine  rani  the  hotel  across  the  street. 
When  they  noticed  how  John  and  I  had  fallen  out,  they  got 
together  on  the  hotel  porch,  each  with  a  clay  pipe  and  a  stein 
of  beer,  and  talked  it  over.  Neither  of  them  was  strong 
on  Queen  Maud — that's  what  the  town  called  her — chiefly 
because  the  strain  she  had  been  on  the  family  bank-rolls; 
so  they  called  us  in  and  told  us  that  we  must  either  cut  her 
out  as  an  expensive  luxury  or  get  the  coin  to  support  her  on 
our  own  hooks.  John's  dad  got  him  a  job  in  New  York; 
mine  sent  me  out  west  to  punch  cattle  for  my  uncle. 
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"Before  we  went  on  our  exile,  we  made  one  last  call  on, 
Maud  together.  She  was  going  driving;  so  the  three  of  us 
drove  out  to  this  park  and  had  our  last  talk  on  this  bench. 
She  was  as  languid  and  haughty  as  ever ;  we  outdid  each  other 
putting  on  tragic  airs.  Here  we  made  a  compact:  neither 
of  us  was  to  return  for  two  years;  then  either  was  free  to 
win  her  if  he  could.  Well,  romance  was  her  long  suit;  so 
she  agreed  to  the  proposition  (though  I  guess  she  was  laugh- 
ing at  us  for  silly  looks  all  the  time) .    The  next  day  we  left. 

"Not  getting  tired,  are  you  ?"  said  the  stranger  as  he 
spit  out  his  tobacco,  drained  the  flask  and  bit  off  another  chew 
from  the  Brown's  Mule.  "The  yarn's  most  over  now.  My 
uncle  ran  a  big  cattle  ranch  in  Texas.  He  started  me  riding 
the  range.  I  was  not  strong  for  the  work — riding  twelve 
hours  a  day  and  seeing  a  human  face  about  once  every  two 
weeks.  But  I  stuck  at  it  six  months ;  then  I  heard  of  a 
gold  strike  in  New  Mexico  and  skipped.  I  knocked  around 
for  a  month  or  two  and  then  joined  a  party  of  prospectors 
going  up  into  the  mountains.  When  I  left  camp  on  that 
trip,  my  last  dollar  was  invested  in  the  burro  I  led ;  when 
I  returned,  I  thought  I  owned  the  earth,  for  we  had  struck 
it  rich. 

"I  wired  dad  and  Maud  that  I  was  coming,  and  I  came 
in  style.  I  came  with  money  in  both  hands,  and  the  way  I 
spent  it  made  the  town  folks  think  I  owned  a  national 
bank.  The  coal  that  Maud's  father  had  prophesied  failed 
to  show  up;  so  the  old  man  was  about  broke.  He  and 
Maud  set  about  roping  in  the  young  Croesus,  and  they  did 
not  have  a  hard  job.  At  first  I  hung  back  on  my  agree- 
ment with  John,  but  they  poo-poohed  the  idea  till  I  came 
across.  I  proposed  to  her  on  this  bench  with  my  knee 
right  there" — he  aimed  a  stream  of  tobacco  juice  vindictive- 
ly at  the  spot — "and  a  week  later  we  were  married.  The 
next  day  we  heard  that  John's  uncle  had  died,  leaving  him 
two  million. 

"For  two  months  all  went  well.     The  mine  continued  to 
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pay,  and  Maud  and  I  lived  royally  in  New  York.  Then  it 
petered  out." 

The  little  man  passed  his  hand  across  his  damp  brow  and 
shook  the  empty  flask  sadly.  "Since  that  time  life  has  been 
hell  for  me,"  he  continued.  "My  wife  could  not  move  her 
fine-lady  ideals  into  a  four-room  flat;  so  she  got  a  divorce, 
and  on  what  little  money  her  dad  had  left  she  married  a 
gink  in  Pittsburgh.  I  went  back  to  punching  cattle,  and  have 
been  at  it  ever  since.  At  night  out  on  the  range,  when  I 
camp  out  by  myself  with  nothing  around  but  my  horse,  I 
lie  on  my  back  with  the  stars  and  the  Lord  above  me  and 
wonder  how  it  would  have  turned  out  if  I  had  played  the 
game  square  and  given  John  and  his  two  million  a  chance." 

John  Livermore's  interest,  which  had  been  indifferent  at 
first,  had  increased  to  excitement  as  the  story  wore  on. 
When  the  stranger  finished,  he  reached  over  and  grasped  his 
hand. 

"So  you  are  husband  number  one,"  he  exclaimed.  "I 
wish  to  the  Lord  you  had  given  John  and  his  coin  a  chance. 
I'm  the  gink  from  Pittsburgh." 
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Vagaries 

JACK    WHITLOCK    WALLACE 

The  Joy  of  Sorrow 

Of  the  many  goods  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  men!  perhaps 
the  one  oftenest  jotted  down  on  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger  of 
events  is  that  of  sorrow.  One  speaks  of  being  "born  into 
this  world  of  sorrow"  as  though  it  were  some  dread  disease 
following  in  the  wake  of  every  man,  merciless  and  inevitable. 
And  indeed  to  rich  aud  poor  alike  it  does  come  wrecking  here 
some  sublime  design,  shattering  there  some  humble  hope. 
But  withal  sorrow  is  often  a  source  of  happiness. 

It  is  in  the  recollection  of  some  former  happiness  that 
real  joy  exists.  Recollection  incites  regret  for  the  past  and 
what  might  have  been,  and  that  is  sorrow.  Joy  and  sorrow 
are  like  colors,  complements  of  one  another,  so  intimately 
related  that  the  slightest  jolt  may  disturb  the  balance.  Just 
as  delicate  instruments  are  sensitive  to  slight  currents,  re- 
fined natures  are  capable  of  subtler  perceptions. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  mother  who  had  lost  an  only  child. 
Each  month  she  carries  with  her  to  the  child's  grave  a  book 
of  kodaks  tracing  its  growth  from  infancy,  and  there  over 
the  remains  of  her  buried  hopes  revives  them  for  a  day. 
She  lives  now  in  anticipation  of  that  single  day  of  happiness, 
and  what  was  a  bitter  sorrow  has  become  an  exquisite  joy. 

And  to  be  sure  one  can  not  be  disappointed  in  buried 
hopes.  Mothers  mourning  for  sons  who  went  to  early 
graves  often  have  lighter  loads  of  sorrow  than  those  who  have 
their  sons  grow  up  to  disillusion  them.  Many  a  worthless 
fellow,  secure  in  his  tomb,  nourishes  and  keeps  alive  some 
fond  fancy,  which  would  be  doomed  were  he  left  to  live. 

Indeed  to  every  soul  there  are  moods  that  welcome  sor- 
row. There  are  times  when  an  ineffable  sadness  swells  up 
in  us,  and  we  nurse  it  lest  it  escape  too  quickly.  Vast  tracts 
of  waste  land,  endless  chains  of  mountains,  leave  one  with 
a  longing  of  joyful  sadness,  the  soul's  greatest  ecstasy. 
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In  the  Spirit  of  Youth 

There  comes  with  youth  the  desire  to  see.  The  en- 
vironment circumscribed  by  fate  appears  narrow  and  devoid 
of  charm.  The  meadow,  the  hills,  and  the  village  offer  an 
unchanging  face  in  whose  outward  features  youth  finds  only 
monotony.  A  tufted  plot  of  ground,  a  barren  hillside,  a 
careless  sprinkling  of  houses. 

The  men  who  gather  about  the  store  each  day  to  await 
the  mail  and  linger  there  to  swap  talk  of  crops  and  things 
of  common  interest ;  who  listen  each  Sabbath  to  word  of  con- 
tentment and  hope ;  who  toil  day  by  day  for  the  meager 
share;  whose  rugose  features  tell  of  days  hard  spent;  are 
they  not  to  be  pitied  ? 

To  live  and  to  die ;  never  to  peer  over  the  hill ;  to  content 
with  life's  bounty  in  ignorance ;  never  to  follow  the  brook 
until  it  mingles  with  the  stream ;  never  to  cross  the  seas  to 
see  men  there ;  never  to  gaze  on  ancient  ruins  and  have  fancy 
people  them  with  men  that  once  were;  then,  never  to  have 
lived. 

"Ah,  smith,"  said  youth,  "do  you  never  tire  at  your 
ceaseless  toil  ?  Early  and  late  do  you  labor.  You  have 
grown  old  at  work  while  the  busy  world  moves  on  unmindful. 
Do  you  never  long  to  know  and  to  be  known  ?" 

"Why  youth,  I  am  a  part  of  that  busy  world.  I  make 
bend  to  my  will  the  stubborn  steel  to  break  the  ground  for 
the  sowing.  I  vie  with  the  rain  and  sunshine,  and  in  the 
harvest  the  joy  of  creation  is  mine  in  equal  share.  All  the 
world  knows  me  for  my  well-tempered  steel,  for  the  world  is 
of  those  that  I  know." 

Youth  heard,  but  little  understood.  What  did  the  smith 
know  of  life !  nothing  beyond  the  four  walls  of  his  shop. 
Why  over  the  hills  men  lived  and  hoped. 

In  town  youth  found  no  end  of  pleasures.  The  lighted 
streets,  the  fugitive  ships,  the  throbbing  factories !  Men 
indeed  were  these  who  harnessed  heat ;  sailed  the  seas ;  and 
timed  power  to  cog  and  wheel.  The  vast  warehouses  that.  Hank- 
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ed  the  harbor  front  for  miles  offered  rare  delights.  When 
youth  tired  of  strange  sights,  he  would  sit  down  on  the  quay 
and  watch  the  busy  tugs  go  by  as  if  they  were  about  some 
eternal  business. 

One  day  he  wandered  into  a  huge  storehouse  where  men 
were  at  work  placing  a  cargo  of  leather.  The  great  room 
would  soon  be  full.  Up  a  flight  of  stairs  countless  piles  of 
leather  left,  only  space  for  an  occasional  aisle.  The  top 
floor  looked  much  like  the  rest  except  for  a  treadmill  at 
which  an  old  black  horse  assiduously  worked.  It  furnished 
the  power  for  an  elevator.  Round  and  round  he  went  stopping 
reluctantly  at  the  shrill  "whoa"  of  his  master. 

The  demands  on  the  elevator  ceased  for  a  time  and  youth 
timidly  approached  the  man  in  charge,  who  had  dropped 
down  on  a  three-legged  stool  grown  smooth  from  use. 

"Master,"  ventured  youth,  "has  that  old  horse  been  here 
always  ?" 

"He  came  here  a  colt.  Hasn't  seen  the  open  sun  since 
they  brought  him  here,  and  he's  an  old  colt  now." 

"Doesn't  he  tire  of  going  round  and  round  forever  ?" 

"Tired  ?  why  it's  his  life.  That's  all  he  knows  to  do. 
Sundays  he  frets  like  an  old  horse  of  the  track  tethered 
near  the  races.  Each  morning  he  rears  like  a  charger  unt'l 
I've  fastened  the  yoke  about  his  neck." 

"It's  his  life,"  pondered  youth,  as  he  looked  back  on  the 
spires  of  the  city  from  the  last  eminence  of  the  road  home. 

"Oh,  where  is  the  sea  ?"  the  fishes  cried, 

As  they  swam  in  the  ocean  blue ; 
"We  have  heard  of  old  of  the  ocean  tide, 

And  we  longed  to  sail  in  its  waters  blue." 

The  Spring  Flower 

'She  was  charming,  this  girl.  I  was  wholly  obsessed 
with  her.  I  knew  no  care,  no  worry.  I  knew  only  that 
she  sat  there  close  beside  me ;  that  the  day  fast  neared  its 
end;  and  that  Dobbin  jogged  along  homeward  bound. 
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It  had  been  a  lovely  day.  The  sun  had  shone  throughout. 
That  April  sun  that  lures  new  born  blades  from  out  their 
cover  into  the  light  to  clothe  again  each  park  and  hillside, 
so  soft  and  yet  so  brilliant.  'Sometimes  we  rested  on  the 
meadow's  slope,  on  the  rocks,  in  full  view  of  the  sun.  In 
this  limestone  country  these  bare  stone  surfaces  dot  the  mea- 
dows everywhere. 

And  now  we  followed  the  brook.  Hand  in  hand.  She 
sang  a  rollicking  song  of  spring  and  the  brook  sang,  too. 
She  laughed  her  mellow,  joyous  laugh  and  the  brook  laughed, 
too.  ISTow  through  a  narrow  copse.  The  wild  plums  were  but 
scantily  clothed  and  the  balm-gileads  were  just  then  spread- 
ing their  sticky  coating.  Beside  a  fallen  beech  lay  an  ewe 
and  nearby  a  lamb  frollicked.  Over  on  the  opposite  hill 
one  was  plowing,  and  now  a  "gee"  and  then  a  vigorous  "haw" 
floated  across  to  us. 

But  the  day  was  over  and  we  were  on  the  homeward 
road.  Shadows  lay  across  the  course  and  sheep  on  either 
side  were  browsing  toward  the  crest  of  the  hills.  We  were  at 
her  door  now  and  there — she  had  disappeared. 

"I'll  come  back  some  day,"  I  said  and  I  did. 
****** 

It  was  November.  A  chill  wind  swept  over  the  meadows. 
I  buckled  tight  my  coat  as  we  drove  along.  Dobbin  jogged 
on  homeward  bound. 

The  day  had  added  new  cares,  new  worries.  The  falling 
leaves  swished  by  with  a  warning.  A  flock  of  blackbirds 
passed  over  leaving  the  barren  fields  to  the  crows  and  the  low- 
lands to  the  finches. 

We  followed  the  brook.  She  sang  of  a  lover's  sigh,  and 
the  brook  sighed,  too.  She  laughed  but  the  brook  only  sighed. 
Over  on  the  opposite  hill  one  was  calling  sheep,  and  now  and 
then  a  plaintive  "bah"  floated  across  to  us. 

I  gave  Dobbin  a  sharp  flick  to  hasten  his  pace.  Shortly 
he  drew  up  at  her  door.  I  watched  her  disappear.  I  said 
I  would  return. 
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My  Evening  Star 

CATHARINE   CRAYTON 

Sunset,  slowly  deepening  evening  sinks  into  night, 
•Crimson  shading  to  pink  and  vermilion  to  white. 
Slow  across  the  gleaming  sky  steals  a  violet  veil, 
Soft  against  the  fading  pink  gleams  a  drifting  sail. 

Up  and  up  the  darkening  sky  climbs  the  evening  star, 
Lights  begin  to  twinkle  brightly  from  out  across  the  bar ; 
In  the  field,  and  from  the  wood,  crickets  drone  their  song ; 
Birds  cease  their  tunes,  the  world  is  stilled,  for  night  will 
fall  ere  long. 

And  so  my  mind  fatigued  at  night  sinks  into  rest, 
Work  accomplished  brightly  turns  to  the  dream  loved  best ; 
Slowly  across  its  vision,  cleared,  as  by  cooling  dew, 
Comes  one  dear,  refreshing  thought,  one  lingering  thought 
of  you. 

Up  and  up  across  my  mind  climbs  its  evening  star, 
Which  becomes  a  wistful  face,  gazing  from  afar; 
'Tis  your  own  familiar  face,  smiling  from  above, 
Hovering  there  to  crown  my  thought  the  thought  of  one  I  love. 
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Religious  Heritage  Among  the  Negroes 

W.  R.  SHELTON 

It  is  a  little  less  than  three  centuries  since  the  first  negro 
was  brought  to  America.  During  this  time  he  has  shown  re- 
markable aptness  in  adapting  himself  to  the  civilization  of 
the  white  man.  In  fact,  the  rate  of  his  progress  has  exceeded 
that  of  any  race  of  people  in  the  history  of  the  world  within 
a  similar  length  of  time.  The  life  of  the  African  negro  be- 
fore the  sixteenth  century  was  that  of  a  savage.  His  occu- 
pation, his  customs,  his  instincts,  and  his  religion  had  been 
the  same  for  centuries.  Naturally,  these  marks  became  well- 
branded  into  his  life.  When  he  came  to  America  as  a  slave, 
new  external  customs  were  forced  upon  him,  and  the  old 
customs  were  forced  from  him.  For  years  afterwards,  the 
external  life  of  the  negro  was  artificial ;  but  his  inner  nature 
continued  to  harmonize  with  his  former  life.  Many  of  his 
heathen  beliefs  and  ideas  were  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  The  majority  of  the  slave  ancestry  came 
from  the  Bantu  Tribe  in  West  Africa,  and  here  we  find  the 
seat  of  fetishism,  a  system  of  superstition  and  witchery. 
Many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  negro  today  are  relics  of 
fetishism — a  heritage  of  his  former  days.  However,  he  is. 
fast  blending  into  his  environment,  and  within  another  cen- 
tury will,  doubtless,  be  a  well-organized,  homogeneous  citizen 
of  his  new  home. 

In  no  direction,  perhaps,  was  the  readjustment  required 
of  the  African  immigrant  more  difficult  than  in  that  of  re- 
ligion. There  is  more  of  the  African  in  the  religious  life  of 
the  negro  today  than  in  any  other  phase  of  his  life.  Slavery 
restrictions  could  prevent  the  negroes  from  having  the 
fetish  dances,  but  not  from  thinking  about  the  great  mass 
of  superstition  that  was  behind  the  dances.  It  was  a  secret 
religion  that  looked  thinly  covered  in  slavery  days,  and  that 
looks  today  beneath  the  negro's  profession  of  Christianity. 
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In  their  primitive  religion,  the  Africans  were  accustomed 
to  gather  m  communal  groups  and  dance  for  days  around 
a  sick  native,  or  some  spot  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  an 
-evil  spirit.  While  dancing  in  this  way,  they  would  chant 
some  peculiar  song.  It  was  a  time  for  great  display  and 
ceremony.  The  purpose  of  the  whole  performance  was  to 
drive  away  the  evil  spirit,  or  to  appease  its  wrath.  Medi- 
cine-men and  witch-doctors  were  chosen  to  be  masters  of 
^ceremonies.  These  men  took  great  delight  in'  striking  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  those  associated  with  them.  Sometimes 
they  demanded  human  blood  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  spirits. 

The  religious  life  of  the  negro  today,  in  his  attempt  at 
Christianity,  reflects  many  of  these  former  practices.  The 
love  the  negro  has  for  worshipping  in  large  bodies  is  a  relic 
of  the  communal  gatherings  of  many  tribes  to  dance  away 
the  evil  spirits.  Very  few  negroes  today  know  much  of 
private  devotion.  This  is  not  in  keeping  with  their  idea 
of  religion.  They  prefer  to  meet  in  a  large  body  and  worship 
for  a  great  length  of  time.  There  are  records  of  negro  revi- 
vals held  just  after  the  war,  in  which  there  was  no  cessation 
of  service  for  a  week  at  a  time,  i^ight  and  day  the  singing, 
shouting,  praying,  and  preaching  continued  without  a  break. 
The  negroes  came  and  went  at  leisure.  The  weird,  whiny 
songs  used  at  their  churches  are  also  a  relic  of  the  chants 
used  at  the  fetish  dances. 

It  is  hard  for  the  negro  to  keep  superstition  out  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  dread  of  the  evil  spirits  in  fetish 
worship  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  typical  negro  sermon' — 
hell-fire  and  damnation.  Until  twenty-five  years  ago  a  negro 
preacher  could  not  interest  his  congregation  unless  he  opened 
the  gates  of  hell  and  showed  them  a  lake  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone filled  with  black,  greasy  negroes  writhing  in  torture. 
The  negroes  preach  very  little  love  for  love's  sake.  The 
frightful  stories  of  the  old  black  mammy  carry  with  them  the 
idea  of  dread  and  judgment,  and  never  of  love  and  duty.  Su- 
perstition plays  a  prominent  part  in  a  negro's  religion. 
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The  negro's  love  for  ceremony  and  formality  in  the  church 
and  at  funeral  services  is  a  reflection  of  the  old  tribal  cere- 
monies. Baptism  appeals  to  him  readily  because  of  its 
mysterious  symbolic  character.  The  negroes  observe  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  far  more  often  than  the 
whites.  The  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  even  more  elabor- 
ate observance  of  ceremonies  is  that  they  do  not  afford  suffi- 
cient emotional  stimuli.  The  external  display,  the  seeming- 
ly mysterious  communion  with  the  unknown,  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  old  instinct  for  group  performances — these  are 
the  phases  of  the  ceremony  which  appeal  to  the  negro. 

Besides  the  negro's  hereditary  love  for  communal  wor- 
ship, for  superstition,  and  for  ceremony,  the  Christian  reli- 
gion has  revealed  even  a  more  prominent  relic  of  his  former 
days — that  of  a  tendency  to  separate  religion  from  ques- 
tions of  moral  conduct.  The  fetish  worship  had  nothing  to 
do  with  conduct.  ~No  question  of  morals  was  involved ;  it  was 
a  religion  of  fear.  The  offense  to  the  spirits  was  not  sub- 
jective but  objective.  One  might  offend  them  by  intruding 
upon  their  habitation.  Then  come  the  dances  to  appease  their 
wrath.  So  in  negro  worship  today  we  have  the  negro 
going  to  church  and  spending  a  great  length  of  time  in 
satisfying  himself  that  God  is  not  displeased  with  him.  The 
negro  is  perfectly  sincere  in  going  to  church  and  spending 
hours  in  singing,  shouting  and  praying,  and  on  his  way  home, 
lift  a  chicken  from  his  neighbor's  barnyard.  He  has  not,  in 
the  course  of  his  evolution,  yet  been  able  to  grasp  the  close 
relationship  that  exists  between  God  and  human  conduct. 
Religion,  to  him,  is  emotion  and  display.  God  is  a  great 
spirit  who  created  all  things,  and  now  rests  in  a  secluded 
place,  and  will  exercise  His  protecting  power  only  on  long 
and  elaborate  pleadings  from  the  "lambs."  Christ  is  a 
friend  to  plead  for  the  "lamb"  when  he  is  accused  of  wrong. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  what  has  been  said  here  does 
not  apply  to  every  individual  case.  It  is  an  attempt  to  set 
forth  the  general  religious  instinct  of  the  transported  Afri- 
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can  in  the  light  of  his  former  religion.  There  are  among 
the  negroes  as  high  types  of  Christian  manhood  and  woman- 
hood as  are  found  among  the  whites;  but  the  general  ten- 
dency of  the  race,  as  a  whole,  is  to  make  religion  partly  su- 
perstitious, largely  emotional,  and  in  an  alarmingly  small 
degree  ethical — to  divorce  religion  from  morals.  This  ten- 
dency is  growing  less  appreciable  every  decade.  The  negro, 
as  a  race,  is  coming  more  and  more  to  grasp  the  true  concep- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion.  This  survival  of  West  Africa 
on  an  American  soil  is  but  another  example  of  how  slowly 
the  evolution  of  a  race  advances  under  a  wholly  new  environ- 
ment. 
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The  Prescription 

NICK  o'TEEN 

"Tom,  whar  is  Dr.  Latta  dis  evenin'  ?" 

Twice  was  this  question  asked,  but  Tom  Reeves,  the  vil- 
lage druggist,  seemed  to  ignore  it.  He  was,  at  this  time, 
skillfully  balanced  on  a  small  step-ladder  busily  engaged  in 
rearranging  the  Peruna  bottles  so  as  to  make  more  room  on 
the  top  shelf  for  a  big  consignment  of  Tanlac;  it  is  very 
probable,  then,  that  he  did  not  hear  the  question. 

After  the  question  had  been  repeated  once  more,  this  time 
with  rising  inflection,  Tom  turned  around  and,  seeing  the 
mew-comer  for  the  first  time,  said,  "Why  hello,  Brad,  how's 
everybody  up  in  the  Beech  settlement  ?" 

"All's  tol-able  'ceptin'  ole  Jape  Ellerson;  he  tuck  such  a 
cramp  or  ketch-like  in  his  side,  that  it  plum  laid  him  out. 
His  ole  woman  told  me  to  come  to  town  and  get  the  Doctor. 
Where  is  the  Doctor,  anyway  ?  I  axed  you  a  while  ago  but 
you  done  like  as  if  you  wuz  plum  deef." 

"Doc  went  out  to  Jupiter  about  an  hour  ago.  Some  fel- 
low out  there  got  his  leg  broke.  He  won't  get  back  before 
sometime  tonight." 

"Well,  ain't  thet  the  allfiredest  luck?  But  I  reckon  it 
can't  be  holped,  so  send  him  out  to  Jape's  soon  ez  he  gets 
back.  I  must  be  getting  back  to  the  mountings  right  away 
fur  it's  goin'  to  be  snowing  like  all  git  out,  in  a  pair  of 
minutes." 

As  the  mountaineer  left  the  store,  a  little  gust  of  wind 
brought  in  a  few  particles  of  fine,  "blue"  snow.  Brad's 
prophecy  was  about  to  be  fulfilled. 

"Just  between  me  and  you,  boys,"  said  Tom  Beeves,  join- 
ing the  group  around  the  stove,  "I  don't  like  the  way  Doc 
Latta  has  been  doing  lately." 

"Has  he  been  doping  more  than  usual  ?"  asked  one  of  the 
men. 
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"Yes,  but  what  worries  me,  is  that  he  has  got  to  drinking 
pretty  heavy." 

"It  'pears  to  me  thet  that  there  morphine  he  eats,  and 
the  licker  he  drinks,  is  enough  to  kill  a  steer,"  said  old  Fox 
Askew,  a  gray-headed  patriarch  and  village  gossip. 

"You're  right,"  said  the  druggist,  "he  has  got  his  system 
inured  to  the  morphine,  but  no  man  can  eat  that  stuff  and 
drink  whiskey  too." 

"Is  it  true  that  he  dopes  up  that  old  gray  hoss  of  his  ?" 
asked  Fox. 

"Yes,  he  has  a  big  needle  with  which  he  gives  the  old 
critter  hypodermic  injections.  He  says  that  he  hates  to  feel 
good  himself  and  not  let  his  best  friend  in  on  it." 

"Well,  thar's  one  thing  sartain,  he  hain't  got  the  ole  gray 
to  drinking,  so  he  stands  a  much  better  chance  of  livin' 
through  the  winter  than  Doc  does." 

The  doctor  got  in  from  Jupiter  about  nine  o'clock.  He 
was  later  than  he  had  expected  to  be,  because  he  had  ex- 
perienced some  difficulty  in  setting  the  leg. 

Before  setting  the  leg,  he  had  "steadied  his  nerve"  by 
taking  a  big  dose  of  morphine,  and  later,  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  administer  a  hypo  to  his  patient,  he  first  tried  out  the 
little  instrument  on  his  own  arm. 

By  the  time  he  got  back  to  town  he  was  nearly  frozen, 
but  getting  the  message  from  the  druggist,  he  turned  his 
horse's  head  toward  the  mountains.  He  had  called  for  a 
drink  of  whiskey,  but  the  druggist  had  an  idea  that  he  was 
full  of  dope,  so  would  not  give  him  any. 

The  road  to  Beech  was  hilly  and  rough,  but  the  doctor 
allowed  his  faithful  horse  to  take  care  of  himself.  His  whole 
thought  was  upon  whiskey.  Why  had  he  failed  to  bring  along 
a  bottle  ?  Why  would  Tom  Beeves  not  give  him  a  dram 
when  he  asked  for  it? 

After  some  time,  he  reached  the  humble  cabin  of  Jape 
Ellerson.  Not  stopping  to  hitch  his  horse,  the  old  doctor, 
half  frozen,  and  crazed  with  the  drug  stumbled  into  the  house. 
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The  anxious  wife  rose  to  greet  him.  "I  shore  am  glad 
you've  come/'  said  she,  " Jape's  side  is  jest  thet  bad  thet  he 
appearantly  ain't  got  no  mind." 

"Huh!  it's  his  side  is  it?"  said  the  doctor  as  he  reeled 
over  to  where  the  poor  man  lay  in  an  unconscious  condition. 

The  doctor,  through  habit,  felt  the  man's  pulse  with  a 
degree  of  confidence  gained  by  long  experience.  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  woman,  he  gravely  said,  "Have  you  got  any 
whiskey  in  the  house  ?" 

Silently  she  went  to  the  cupboard  and  returned  with  a 
big  black  bottle  three-fourths  full  of  raw  moonshine  whiskey, 
which  she  handed  to  the  doctor.  Seeing  that  something  was 
lacking,  she  hurried  into  the  little  kitchen  lean-to  for  a  glass 
and  spoon.  When  she  re-entered  the  room,  the  doctor  had 
just  put  down  the  empty  bottle  and  was  starting  for  the  door. 
Much  astonished  she  managed  to  stammer  out,  "But,  doctor 
wha-at  about  him  ?" 

"Oh,  rub  his  darned  old  side  with  liniment,  and  he  will 
be  all  right." 

Brad  Branks  found  the  lifeless  body  of  the  old  doctor, 
late  next  day,  half  buried  in  the  snow.  The  circuit  rider, 
who  preached  the  funeral,  drew  tears  from  his  hearers  when 
he  very  touchingly  told  how  the  doctor  had  spent  his  whole 
life  in  the  service  of  his  fellows,  and  even  met  with  death 
while  heroically  facing  the  storm  in  order  to  save  the  life  of 
a  humble  citizeni. 

A  few  days  later  the  group  in  Reeves'  Drug  Store  was 
discussing  the  character  of  the  late  Doctor  Latta,  when  the 
door  opened  and  Jape  Ellerson,  a  veritable  giant  and  picture 
of  good  health,  walked  in.  He  listened  to  the  conversation 
until  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  then,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that 
gave  authority  to  his  statement  he  said,  "You  kin  say  whut 
you  please  about  the  ole  Doc's  failin's,  but  thar's  one  thing 
sartain,  he  allers  did  know  how  to  per-scribe  fur  a  sick 
person." 
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The  Wealth  of  the  Poor 

D.   W.   NEWSOM 

This  is  thy  world.    The  meadows  green, 

Triumphant  song  of  bird, 
The  morning  fields  in  dewy  sheen, 

The  hills  that  clouds  begird ; 
The  stars  that  run  an  ancient  round, 

That  poets  loved  and  left, 
Shall  be  thy  wealth,  serene,  unbound, — 

0  man  of  hope  bereft! 

The  winds,  and  ocean's  endless  lash, 

The  clouds  that  o'er  thee  fly, 
The  thunders,  born  of  lightning's  flash — 

The  land,  the  sea,  the  sky; 
These  are  thine  own  unwearying  wealth, 

The  thrill  of  each  new  day, 
The  gift  no  hand  shall  seize  by  stealth, 

No  law  can  take  away. 
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A  Fragment 

EPH.   R.  VESCENT 

The  little  girl-mother  bent  anxiously  over  the  rude  cot 
that  held  a  tiny  nickering  spark  pitiably  enclosed  in  a  body 
of  frail  motionless  bones  and  shrunken  skin.  Now  and  then 
from  the  wasting  form  of  the  tiny  babe  a  sound,  very  much 
like  a  hoarse  breathing,  arose.  The  eyelids,  half  open,  half 
shut,  partially  concealed  lack-lustre  eyeballs  that  seemed  to 
hesitate  between  the  sightlessness  of  death  and  the  hope  of 
renewed  light.  Slowly  and  with  a  deep  breath  that  cramped 
the  fearful  heart  of  a  despairing  mother,  the  care-ridden  girl 
turned  and  moved  toward  the  small  square  opening  in  the 
wall  that  answered  for  a  window. 

Resting  her  chin  heavily  upon  her  crossed  hands,  she 
looked  far  out  over  the  noisily  slumbering  creek.  She  thought 
of  her  husband  not  yet  returned  from  his  uneven  labor  in  the 
logging  camp,  and  then  overwhelmingly  the  sadness  of  her 
past  life  poured  itself  upon  her.  Motherless  at  ten,  a  girl- 
wife  at  fifteen,  a  girl-mother  at  sixteen, — the  story  of  her 
life  was  painfully  brief;  yet  it  held  the  secret  of  a  broken 
heart. 

Ethel  Nelson,  the  oldest  child  of  a  family  of  six,  had  been 
reared  in  a  mountain  home  of  moderate  means.  She  had 
watched  the  horizon  of  hope  and  ambition  gradually  roll 
back  before  her  zealously  energetic  faith.  A  tender  and  un- 
derstanding mother  had  sacrificed  and  hoped  for  her,  and  had 
set  a-tingling  that  longing  for  a  life  worth-while  that  is  so 
often  crushed  by  the  life  that  is.  The  death  of  her  mother, 
when  Ethel  was  ten,  and  the  advent  of  a  step-mother  three 
years  later  had  revolutionized  the  position  of  the  child,  and 
now  she  became  little  more  than  a  menial  servant.  The  bold- 
ly-chiseled outline  of  the  dreams  of  the  future  were  daily 
dulled  by  the  hard  knocks  of  the  depressing  present  until, 
finally,  hope,  ambition',  and  almost  self-respect,  were  lost. 
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Then  she  came  to  be  Ethel  Morgan.  She  did  not  seem 
to  realize  how  or  why;  it  merely  happened.  She  felt  that  a 
change  from  the  torture  of  daily  drudgery  could  not  be  made 
for  the  worse,  and,  at  least,  a  change  would  suggest  a  revival 
of  hope.  Somehow,  too,  in  spite  of  all  the  battering  her  dream 
of  a  worth-while  future  had  received,  a  vista — a  mere  chi- 
mera, had  she  only  known — of  better  things  to  come  was  not 
completely  effaced  from  the  mind  of  the  sad  girl-mother.  She 
still  had  faith,  she  did  not  know  why,  but  the  tenacity  so 
characteristic  of  her  people  held  her  up  to  believe  even  yet 
in  a  better  destiny. 

This  new  place  of  abode  groaned  with  poverty.  Two 
rooms,  two  stories,  each  a  ground  floor, — nothing  more.  The 
room  opening  toward  the  north  served  as  kitchen,  dining- 
room,  bath-room,  wash-house,  and  storage-room;  the  room 
upstairs  opening  toward  the  south  was  bed-room,  hospital, 
reception  room,  library,  and  veranda.  Ethel  Morgan  found 
herself  forced  to  exist  in  this  place  because  she  was  not  able 
to  live  in  a  home. 

This  one  excrescence  of  poverty  constituted  a  stinging  con- 
trast to  the  mountain  country  on  every  side.  To  the  immediate 
rear  of  the  hovel,  a  mountain  rose  energetically  and  ruggedly. 
Its  bare  front  studded  here  and  there  by  tenacious  apple 
trees  yielded  higher  up  to  a  dense  covering  of  uncut  forest. 
Out  from  the  window  through  which  the  mother  gazed,  a 
clean-cut  panorama  evolved  itself.  In  the  foreground,  a  creek 
caromed  its  uncertain  way  among  the  rocks  and  through  the 
thickets  of  low-lying  undergrowth.  Just  beyond,  the  lazy 
dust  that  floated  up  from  the  tortuous  country  road  evidenced 
the  passing  of  a  lumber  wagon,  or  perhaps  a  covered  wagon 
returning  from  Asheville.  In  response  to  a  slight  breeze, 
the  dark  green  molasses  cane,  with  reddish-brown  tops,  un- 
dulated back  and  forth  across  the  extensive  meadow  that  bor- 
dered the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  gradually  melted 
into  a  smoothly-wooded  mountain  that  reared  itself  gently 
and  evenly  toward  the  distant  skyline.     It  seemed  to  the 
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little  mother  that  this  skyline  was  at  once  the  end  and  hope 
of  her  freedom. 

Out  of  the  dreams  that  fickle  fancy  so  fondly  shaped  she 
was  recalled  to  her  sorrow  and  to  her  child  by  a  slight 
gurgling  sound,  inaudible  except  to  the  sensitive  ears  deli- 
cately attuned  to  interpret  the  least  move  of  her  precious 
burden.  She  turned  and  hastened  to  the  silent  cot,  and  looked 
enquiringly  at  the  only  thing  left  in  the  world  that  still 
seemed  a  reminder  of  hope.  In  response  to  her  gentle  touch 
so  full  of  understanding  sympathy,  there  was  not  even  the 
slightest  tremor.  Swiftly  she  lent  an  ear  to  catch  a  breath 
that  would  prove  her  fears  groundless.  In  mute  imitation 
of  the  country  doctor,  she  sparingly  touched  the  pitiably 
small  wrist  that  lay  on  the  cover, — lifeless. 

******* 

Long  after  the  slowly-sinking  sun,  deeply  flushed  from  the 
heavy  labor  of  an  early  autumn  day,  had  passed  beneath  the 
uneven  crest  of  far-off  Long  Point  Ridge,  the  tired  father 
drug  his  reluctant  feet  homeward  from  another  day  filled  with 
twelve  hours  of  labor.  Slowly  and  with  softened  steps  he 
entered  the  silent  house.  Kneeling  heavily  against  the  rough 
cot  that  held  the  little  form  so  recently  pulsating  with  un- 
certain life,  the  girl-mother  did  not  perceive  the  approach  of 
her  husband.  A  brave  heart  had  been  irrevocably  crushed 
by  a  life  of  full  disillusionment.  The  bright  jewels  of  the 
future  had  transformed  themselves  by  their  approach  into 
great  sinkers  of  dull  lead  that  always  pulled  and  weighted 
her  lower  into  the  depths  of  soul-searing  realities.  The 
struggle  had  been  fierce,  the  odds  had  been  great,  the  fight 
had  been  thorough,  but  the  silently-weeping  little  girl-mother 
had  lost. 
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His  Explanation 

K.    HARRIS    DURHAM 

Three  students  were  sauntering  down  the  main  avenue  of 
the  Randleman  'College  campus.  The  trio,  composed  of 
Messrs.  Shelton  King,  Ralph  Chester,  and  Donald  Ray 
Howard  were  sophomores  at  Randleman  College.  An  auto- 
mobile whistle  sounded  suddenly  from  behind,  and  the  three 
young  men  stepped  to  one  side  of  the  driveway  to  give  room  to 
the  approaching  machine.  A  handsome  gray  roadster  glided 
by  almost  noiselessly.  The  occupants  nodded  recognition  to 
the  young  men  who  courteously  returned  the  greeting. 

"Everett  Redding!"  simultaneously  echoed  Shelton  and 
Donald,  both  coming  to  a  standstill.  "And  with  Alice  Parks 
as  surely  as  I  live,"  continued  Donald,  better  known  among 
his  friends  as  "Doc." 

"But  Everett  Redding  with  Alice  Parks !  It's  simply 
more  than  I  can  understand,"  said  Shelton  as  the  boys  re- 
sumed their  walk.  "I've  known  Redding  all  my  life,  and  it's 
a  rare  thing  to  see  him  with  a  girl;  especially  with  one  so 
prominent  as  Alice  Parks.  JSTot  but  what  Redding  is  a  pretty 
good  fellow,  but  back  at  home  his  dislike  for  the  opposite  sex 
has  long  been  a  standing  joke." 

"Well,  I'll  admit  his  presence  with  Alice  Parks  is  more 
that  I  can  understand  myself,"  replied  Doc,  "but  without 
doubt,  that  little  episode  that  we  pulled  off  last  year  is  the 
direct  cause  of  the  sight  we  just  witnessed." 

After  the  couple  in  the  roadster  had  passed  the  three  stu- 
dents, Alice  Parks  turned  to  her  companion  and  inquired: 
"Redding,  remember  a  few  days  ago  when  I  tricked  you  into 
admitting  there  was  a  slight  difference  between  you  and  Doc 
Howard  ?  Well,  you  promised  to  tell  me  about  it  sometime, 
so  please  tell  me  now.  You  see  I  already  know  something 
about  it,  and  I'm  anxious  to  hear  it  all." 

"But,  Alice,"  replied  Everett,  "I'll  tell  you  about  it  some- 
time, but  for  the  present  let's  discuss  something  else." 
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"Please  don't  think  I'm  persistent,  but  my  curiosity  just 
won't  be  satisfied  until  I  hear  the  whole  story.  In  fact,"  she 
added  with  a  mocking  smile,  "my  sole  purpose  in  asking  you 
to  come  over  this  afternoon  was  to  get  the  whole  story  from 
you." 

She  had  admitted  she  already  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
matter;  how  much  he  did  not  know.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, therefore,  he  decided  to  tell  her  all,  even  as  much  as 
he  regretted  to  recall  and  relate  a  part  of  it. 

"I  can  tell  you  only  on  certain  conditions,"  he  finally 
said.  "You  must  promise  not  to  think  hard  of  Doc  Howard 
for  the  part  he  played.  It  was  only  a  good-natured  joke, 
but  he  seems  to  think  I  have  been  offended  with  him  for  pull- 
ing it  on  me.  Also,  promise  not  to  think  that  I  was  trying  to 
take  any  false  advantage  of  your  acquaintanceship." 

She  agreed,  and  thus  encouraged,  Everett  determined  to 
relate  the  exact  facts,  trusting  that  his  actions  would  not 
appear  unwarranted  under  the  circumstances. 

"First,  you  must  remember  that  I  was  an  utter  stranger 
here.  I  knew  only  Shelton  King,  both  of  us  being  from  the 
same  town.  On  the  Saturday  afternoon  after  our  arrival 
here,  Shelton  came  by  my  room  and  asked  me  to  walk  down 
town  with  him.  While  walking  down  the  street,  we  met  a 
young  fellow  whom  Shelton  introduced  to  me  as  Doc  Howard. 
We  three  were  together  for  a  short  time,  when  Doc  suggested 
that  we  accompany  him  a  part  of  the  way  home.  Shelton  and 
I  consented,  and  we  all  proceeded  towards  "Ridgecrest." 
When  we  arrived  at  the  front  entrance,  Doc  turned  in  and  in- 
vited us  to  stop  in  with  him.  Shelton  declined,  however, 
saying  we  had  better  return  towards  the  campus  to  be  on 
time  for  supper.  Doc  then  insisted  that  we  come  over  to  see 
him  the  following  afternoon.  We  agreed  to  come,  and  I,  of 
course,  was  led  to  believe  that  he  lived  there.  Shelton  later 
remarked  that  Doc  was  quite  a  good  fellow  and  would  be  dis- 
appointed if  we  failed  to  go.  He  also  said  that  he  would 
probably  be  out  riding  with  some  boys  and  might  not  return 
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until  late,  but  for  me  to  go  over  alone,  adding  that  he  would 
come  over  as  soon  as  he  returned. 

"I'll  admit  that  I  was  quite  surprised  at  the  surroundings 
when  I  entered  the  grounds,  but  I  walked  up  to  the  house  and 
pushed  the  bell.  Your  butler,  Mitchell,  answered  the  call  and 
ushered  me  into  the  drawing  room.  I  inquired  for  Mr.  Ho- 
ward and  was  informed  that  he  was  unexpectedly  called  out 
of  town  that  morning,  but  that  his  return  was  looked  for  at 
any  time.  Mitchell  expressed  his  regrets,  but  added  that 
Mr.  Howard's  sister  would  be  down  immediately.  I  guess 
you  recall  what  happened.  I  had  one  of  the  best  times  of 
my  life." 

"But  what  did  you  think  of  me  when  I  had  you  conducted 
to  your  room  to  prepare  for  tea  ?"  anxiously  queried  Alice. 

"Oh  well,  it  was  quite  a  surprise,  then,  but  I  understood 
how  it  was  later.  Afterwards,  though,  I  hardly  dared  to  re- 
call the  predicament  which  our  double  mistake  had  caused.  I 
must  say  that  I  am  truly  thankful  Howard  didn't  return  when 
he  was  expected.  I'll  be  frank  in  admitting,  too,  that  after 
finding  out  your  real  identity,  I  was  still  puzzled  over  the 
hospitable  reception  you  gave  me.  I  have  since  learned  from 
Mitchell,  though,  that  your  brother  Howard  was  expecting 
a  friend  to  stop  over  with  him  for  a  day  before  they  proceeded 
to  the  military  institute,  which  accounts  for  your  look  of  sur- 
prise when  I  remarked  that  I  was  attending  Randleman  Col- 
lege. jSTo  doubt  your  brother  was  very  much  amused  when 
he  heard  what  had  occurred,  but  it  seems  that  he  left  for  the 
institute  the  following  day,  thinking  I  would  learn  of  my 
mistake  and  the  matter  would  drop." 

"But  wasn't  it  when  you  were  leaving  that  evening  that  I 
invited  you  over  the  following  Wednesday  afternoon  for  a 
drive  over  the  city?"  interposed  his  listener.  "Tell  me  what 
you  thought  of  that." 

"It  was  very  kind  of  you,"  said  he,  and  then  apologeti- 
cally continued,  "but  I'll  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  on 
the  Wednesday  afternoon  I  was  still  ignorant  of  the  pleasant 
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joke  I'd  been  the  victim  of.  I  had  seen  nothing  more  of 
Doc  Howard  and  naturally  thought  he  was  the  one  that 
was  called  out  of  town.  I  won't  ask  what  you  thought  of 
me  when  I  made  my  appearance  that  afternoon.  But  I  am 
truly  glad  that  you  were  kind  enough  to  continue  the  farce 
until  we  discovered  the  close  friendship  which  existed  be- 
tween our  fathers  during  their  college  days  at  Randleman. 
I  trust,  Alice,  I  have  partly  succeeded  in  excusing  my  con- 
duct, which  must  have  seemed  so  unusual  at  the  time." 

"Everett,  from  the  first  my  intuition  told  me  that  you 
were  a  gentleman.  I  did  hope,"  she  admitted  blushingly, 
"that  you  would  return  on  Wednesday.  I  could  hardly  con- 
ceal my  delight  when  you  came,  and  our  friendship  has  since 
been  a  source  of  much  pleasure  and  enjoyment  to  me." 

"Alice,  do  you  mean  it  ?"  fervently  cried  Everett.  "And 
can't  it  mean  still  more  ?" 

A  winsome  smile,  as  their  eyes  met  simultaneously,  suf- 
ficed for  an  answer.  They  had  again  reached  the  country, 
and  the  heavy  roadster  sped  on,  carelessly  guided  by  only 
one  hand. 
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Book  Review 

Poole,  Ernest.      The  Harbor.     New  York.      The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1915,  387  pages. 

G.    W.    H.    BRITT 

The  Harbor,,  by  Ernest  Poole,  which  appeared  early  last 
spring  has  been  generally  accepted  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant books  of  the  year.  One  critic  pronounced  it  "by  all  odds 
the  best  American  novel  that  has  appeared  in  many  a  long 
day,"  and  even  the  trustworthy  Owen  Wister  has  praised  it 
with  unmistakable  seriousness.  In  view  of  such  criticism  it 
may  be  profitable  to  examine  the  book  for  those  qualities 
which  are  good  and  permanent. 

The  great  changing  harbor  of  New  York  is  behind  every 
movement  in  the  story.  Now  the  harbor  is.  a  grim  Jugger- 
naut, crushing  the  fine  sentiments  of  the  hero ;  now  it  is  a 
mine,  supplying  him  with  the  materials  and  inspirations  for 
success ;  yet  again  it  is  a  teacher,  showing  him  the  deep  truths 
of  life  and  pointing  him  to  stronger,  truer  character.  There 
are  many  fragmentary  descriptions  of  the  great  harbor 
scattered  through  the  pages  which,  altogether,  give  a  clear 
and  artistic  picture  of  the  setting. 

Told  very  convincingly  in  the  first  person,  The  Harbor 
makes  one  wonder  at  times  if  it  is  not  real  autobiography. 
Billy,  the  hero,  is  the  son  of  an  old  time  New  York  dock- 
owner.  When  he  is  through  college,  he  goes  to  Paris  to  learn 
to  write.  Two  years  later  he  returns  and  finds  all  things 
changed — his  little  sister  grown  up,  his  beloved  mother  dead, 
and  his  father  crowded  out  by  modern  big  business.  Soon 
Billy  gets  a  start  and  makes  a  success  writing  sketches  of  the 
harbor  for  magazines.  Now  he  becomes  intimate  with  Elea- 
nore  Dillon,  the  daughter  of  a  great  engineer  who  is  plan- 
ning improvements  in  the  harbor.  They  marry  and  for  four 
years  live  a  life  of  happiness  and  tranquility.  Billy's  talents 
have  made  him  famous  as  an  author  of  articles  on  successful 
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Americans.  He  becomes  enamored  with  efficiency,  the  prime 
quality  in  the  big  men  whom  he  sees  ruling  the  world.  Then 
there  drives  into  his  life  Joe  Kramer,  an  old  college  friend 
who  has  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  masses  and  is  planning  a 
great  strike  of  the  dock  workers.  Gradually  Billy  is  inter- 
ested, forgets  the  big  men  he  had  been  writing  about,  and 
joins  in  with  the  people.  Of  course  the  strike  fails  in  win- 
ning concessions  from  the  employers,  but  it  succeeds  in  con- 
vincing Billy  of  the  power  and  possibilities  of  the  united 
crowd. 

In  a  way  The  Harbor  is  a  study  and  a  justification  of 
Socialism,  or  rather  of  Populism  in  its  literal  sense.  The 
hero's  faith  undergoes  a  steady  evolution.  He  worships 
in  turn  the  God  of  Goodness — in  his  mother's  church ;  the 
God  of  Beauty — in  Paris ;  the  God  of  Efficiency — in  his  early 
days  of  work  in  the  harbor  and  with  the  big  men  of  affairs; 
and  finally,  he  bows  down  in  worship  to  the  Crowd,  the  great 
mass,  whom  he  considers  the  potential  rulers  of  this  present 
world  and  the  masters  in  coming  years.  From  the  time  when 
he  scoffed  at  Joe  Kramer's  notions  of  universal  equality,  he 
comes  to  the  time  when  he  says,  "The  last  of  my  gods,  Effi- 
ciency, whose  feet  had  stood  firm  on  mechanical  laws  and  in 
whose  head  were  all  the  brains  of  all  the  big  men  at  the  top, 
has  now  come  tottering,  crashing  down,  and  in  its  place  a 
huge  new  god,  whose  feet  stood  deep  in  poverty  and  in  whose 
head  were  all  the  dreams  of  all  the  toilers  of  the  earth,  has 
called  to  me  with  one  deep  voice,  with  one  tremendous  burn- 
ing passion  for  the  freedom  of  mankind."  Again  he  says, 
"The  trouble  of  all  your  big  men  at  the  top  is  that  they're 
trying  to  do  for  the  crowd  what  the  crowd  wants  to  do  for 
itself.  And  it  may  not  do  it  half  so  well — but  all  the  time 
it  will  be  learning — gathering  closer  every  year — and  getting 
a  spirit  compared  to  which  your  whole  clean  clear  efficiency 
world  is  only  cold  and  empty." 

To  the  governments  of  the  world  he  says  in  regard  to  the 
present  war,  "Your  civilization  is  crashing  down.     For  a 
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hundred  years  in  all  our  strikes  and  risings,  you  preached 
against  our  violence — you  talked  of  your  law  and  order, 
your  clear  deliberate  thinking.  In  you  lay  the  hope  of  the 
world,  you  said.  In  a  week  of  your  boasted  calmness  you 
have  plunged  the  world  into  a  violence  beside  which  all  the 
bloodshed  in  our  strikes  and  revolutions  seems  like  a  pool 
beside  the  sea.  ...  we  shall  stop  this  war  of  yours,  and 
in  our  minds  we  shall  put  away  all  hatred  of  our  brother 
men.  For  us  they  will  be  workers  all.  With  them  we  shall 
rise  and  rise  again1 — until  at  last  the  world  is  free !"  This 
is  to  Billy  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  He  has  thought 
through  his  various  attitudes  toward  life  and  reached  this 
decision.  Henceforth  he  will  go  with  the  mass;  they  shall 
be  his  people,  and  their  god,  his  god. 

The  author's  strength  does  not  lie  primarily  in  the  draw- 
ing of  characters.  Figures  he  has  created,  most  of  them 
interesting,  each  endowed  with  more  or  less  individuality, 
but  very  few  that  impress  us  as  real  fully  developed  living 
people.  Billy,  the  hero,  is  before  our  eyes  from  the  age  of 
seven  on.  He  undergoes  a  remarkable  evolution  in  his  inner 
thought  at  which  all  the  time  we  are  looking  as  through  a 
window.  Often  he  makes  us  feel  his  existence  by  some  pe- 
culiarly personal  motion ;  nevertheless,  we  don't  lose  our- 
selves in  absorbing  interest  in  him.  The  two  best  women 
characters  are  Billy's  mother  and  his  wife,  Eleanore.  They 
are  both  beautiful  figures,  and  Eleanore,  in  particular,  has  a 
very  distinct  personality.  They  are  highly  idealized  crea- 
tions, however,  which  one  is  tempted  to  regard  as  too  good 
to  be  true.  Owen  Wister  has  said  that  in  the  father  and  Joe 
Kramer  are  two  real  tragic  characters.  Each  was  an  essen- 
tially admirable  nature,  striving  for  the  unattainable.  Joe 
Kramer  is  the  best  character  in  the  entire  book.  Sincerity 
and  rugged  strength  are  the  very  core  of  his  being.  As  a 
student  independently  resisting  the  frivolous  tendencies  of 
college  life;  as  a  stoker,  eating  the  bitter  bread  of  suffering 
and  poverty ;  as  a  strike  leader,  organizing  the  workers  in  the 
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bare  and  dingy  meeting  hall,  or  addressing  the  crowd  on  the 
docks ;  as  a  convalescent,  going  hungrily  about  his  friend's 
comfortable  home ;  or  on  trial  for  his  life,  defying  the  aris- 
tocracy of  wealth  and  ancestry,  Joe  Kramer  stands  out  as  a 
real  living  man. 

One  reason  for  the  success  of  The  Harbor  is  its  sincerity. 
There  can  be  no  doubting  the  belief  of  the  author  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relation  of  the  laboring  class  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Into  this  theme,  rather  unworked  by  novelists  but 
none  the  less  interesting,  the  author  has  gone  with  a  clear  and 
firm  purpose.  He  has  presented  the  side  of  the  masses  with 
careful  restraint  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  aggressive  optim- 
ism. He  believes  firmly  in  the  great  common  people.  Sel- 
dom and  carelessly  do  most  of  us  think  on  the  great  struggle 
between  capital  and  labor.  A  book  presenting  in  a  manly 
way  a  vivid  picture  of  one  of  the  battles  in  that  warfare  may 
well  expect  recognition.  It  must  mot  be  supposed  that  The 
Harbor  is  merely  a  piece  of  socialistic  propaganda,  written 
to  spread  abroad  strange  beliefs  in  plausible  and  interesting 
form.  It  must  not  be  supposed  either  that  the  strike  is  all 
there  is  to  the  story.  The  book  is  the  record  of  a  man's  life, 
full  of  experiences,  constantly  changing,  in.  which  the  strike 
is  a  stage — the  most  important  single  stage — of  development. 

Throughout  The  Harbor  are  scattered  passages  of  descrip- 
tion so  full  of  life  and  fire  that  they  long  cling  to  the  memory. 
Such  a  passage  is  the  account  of  Billy's  visit  down  into  the 
bottom  of  the  palatial  ocean  liner  to  the  filthy  burning  hole 
in  which  the  stokers  worked.  Such  passages  are  especially 
frequent  in  that  part  of  the  book  dealing  with  the  great  dock 
strike.  For  instance,  take  the  picture  of  the  leaders  at  work 
in  the  dingy  office  planning  for  the  strike;  or  take  the  ac- 
count of  the  speeches  to  the  great  throng  of  laborers  down  on 
the  docks.  These  are  real  word  pictures,  painted  by  a  strong 
and  vigorous  artist. 

The  book  draws  a  lesson  that  it  is  well  for  us  to  remember. 
As  the  harbor  is  constantly  changing,  so  is  life.     "I  believe 
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the  age  we  live  in  is  changing  so  much  faster  than  any  age 
hefc-re  it  that  a  man  if  he  is  to  he  vital  at  all  must  give  up 
the  idea  of  any  fixed  creed — in  his  office,  his  church,  or  his 
home — that  if  he  does  not,  he  will  only  wear  himself  out 
butting  his  indignant  head  against  what  is  stronger  and  prob- 
ably better  than  he.  But  if  he  does,  if  he  holds  himself  open 
to  change  and  shows  that  change  is  his  very  life,  then  he  can 
get  a  serenity  which  is  as  much  better  than  that  of  the  monk 
as  living  is  better  than  dying." 

The  Harbor  is  very  much  of  a  worth-while  novel.  We 
do  not  have  to  agree  with  it  entirely  in  order  to  enjoy  it. 
Aside  from  a  vivid  personal  description  of  a  great  labor 
struggle,  it  gives  an  account  of  the  entire  life  of  a  man  who 
had  interesting  experiences  in  interesting  places.  It  abounds 
in  rememberable  pictures  and  gives  us  some  rather  good 
characters.     Through  it  all  is  a  note  of  bigness  and  sincerity. 
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COLLEGE  ELECTION'S 

In  a  college  community,  as  well  as  in  any  society  in 
which  the  leaders  are  chosen  by  popular  vote,  politics  deter- 
mine the  election  of  the  officers.  Just  before  a  college  elec- 
tion a  few  men  who  are  interested  in  getting  an  office  for 
themselves  or  for  their  friends  get  out  among  the  student 
body  and  work  up  a  sentimnt  in  favor  of  the  man  they  wish 
to  elect.  When  the  election  comes  off  their  candidate  is  duely 
nominated;  his  friends  and  backers  all  over  the  assembly 
influence  the  vote  around  them;  and  he  is  duly  elected. 
Under  this  system  the  man  who  deserves  the  office  may  or 
may  not  get  it ;  it  depends  how  prominent  he  is  in  the  public 
eye.  After  an  election  of  this  kind,  however,  there  is  always 
a  crowd  of  fellows  who  are  not  satisfied.  They  feel  they  have 
received  the  raw  end  of  an  underhand  deal ;  so  they  talk  about 
a  political  ring  and  go  about  with  a  hammer  to  break  up  poli- 
tics. Up  to  date,  however,  there  is  no  striking  case  in  which 
they  have  purified  political  conditions ;  they  merely  organize 
a  rival  political  ring. 

The  only  excuse  for  the  fact  that  four  or  five  men 
can  fill  most  of  the  elective  offices  in  college  is  that  the  great 
mass  of  students  are  apathetic  in  regard  to  the  outcome  of  an 
election.  Their  interest  may  flare  up  the  day  of  election  and 
continue  a  day  or  two  afterwards;  but  then  they  forget  all 
about  the  election,  the  man  elected  and  the  means  by  which 
he  got  into  office.  Only  a  few  men  think  beforehand  of  the 
qualifications  of  a  man  for  an  elective  position.  The  majori- 
ty of  the  students  whose  vote  will  bestow  upon  some  man  the 
office,  go  to  an  election  with  their  minds  blank.  Several  men 
are  nominated  and  unless  some  one  of  them  is  very  conspicu- 
ous in  the  public  eye,  the  average  student  will  vote  for  the 
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one  whom  everyone  else  seems  to  be  voting  for.  The  few  who, 
before  the  election,  were  interested  in  having  a  certain  man 
chosen,  take  care  to  make  it  appear  that  everyone  is  voting  for 
their  man,  thus  they  carry  the  election. 

The  remedy  for  this  method  of  office  filling  does  not  lie 
in  the  power  of  the  few  men  who  are  dissatisfied  because  the 
man  they  wanted  for  the  office  was  not  elected ;  it  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  whole  student  body.  Until  the  students,  as  a 
whole,  wake  up  and  take  enough  interest  to  make  up  their 
minds  before  the  day  of  election  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  possi- 
ble candidates  for  office,  the  same  old  system  will  go  on.  If 
the  students  really  want  elections  based  on  merit — elections 
in  which  the  best  men  in  the  different  classes  get  what  is 
coming  to  them,  they  should  take  the  trouble  before  the  elec- 
tion of  spending  a  few  minutes  in  thinking  who  are  the  best 
men  for  the  offices.  They  will  hardly  miss  the  time  and  the 
brain  exercise  will  do  them  good.  Then  when  the  election 
comes  off,  they  will  not  have  to  vote  for  a  man  because  they 
see  everyone  else  voting  for  him ;  they  can  vote  intelligently. 
Don't  knock  the  man  after  the  election ;  think  about  him  be- 
fore he  is  chosen. 


THE  COLLEGE  AND  TIJE  TOWN 

The  ideal  relation  between  the  college  and  the  town  in 
which  the  college  is  situated  is  frequently  a  matter  for  dis- 
cussion both  among  students  and  among  the  townspeople. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  may  be  safe  in  saying  that  this 
ideal  relationship  has  never  been  established.  In  the  times 
of  Calvin  the  townspeople  were  constantly  annoyed  by  per- 
sistent begging  on  the  part  of  the  poor  students.  The  poor 
students  in  certain  educational  institutions  were  expected  to 
obtain  a  livelihood  by  means  of  begging,  that  is,  by  asking 
for  gifts  of  food,  clothing  or  money.  In  Tom  Browns 
School  Days  we  find  that  a  number  of  college  boys  were 
caught  in  the  act  of  bagging  the  inmates  of  Farmer  Thomp- 
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son's  poultry  house.  Scott  in  his  Fortunes  of  Nigel  describes 
street  battles  waged  by  the  apprentices,  or  students,  on  one 
side  and  the  townspeople  on  the  other.  In  much  more  recent 
times  college  boys  have  been  accused  of  occasional  nocturnal 
visits  to  neighboring  barnyards  and  orchards.  Naturally 
these  activities  on  the  part  of  the  college  boys  tended  to  create 
a  feeling  of  ill-will  between  the  college  and  the  town. 

Although  the  students  in  modern  colleges  mo  longer  make 
raids  on  barnyards,  or  engage  in  fights  against  the  towns- 
people, it  is  still  true  that  the  relations  between  the  college 
and  the  college  town;  are  not  always  as  intimate  as  they 
should  be.  The  people  of  the  town  often  regard  the  college 
boys  as  snobbish,  boisterous,  and  unnecessarily  prompt  and 
persistent  in  appearing  at  certain  public  places.  On  the 
other  hand  the  college  boys  often  wonder  why  the  residents  of 
the  town  are,  to  all  outward  appearances  at  least,  disinter- 
ested in  college  activities.  One  may  frequently  hear  the 
question,  "why  do  the  town  papers  give  such  little  space  to 
college  news  ?"  It  is  also  very  noticeable  that  the  people  of 
the  town  are  usually  conspicuous  in  their  absence  from  college 
debates,  lectures  and  athletic  contests. 

]STo  matter  what  the  cause  may  be,  it  is  indeed  unfortu- 
nate that  this  estrangement  should  exist.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  college  and  the  town,  between  the  students  and 
the  townspeople,  should  be  both  friendly  and  intimate.  The 
college  is  regarded — and  rightly  so — as  the  center  or  foun- 
tain head  of  the  intellectual  life  in  the  state.  College  ideals 
and  college  influences  should  therefore  permeate  even  the 
most  remote  sections  of  the  state.  The  college,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  was  established  not  for  the  students  alone,  but  also 
for  the  people  of  the  state  and  nation.  In  a  very  special 
sense,  then,  should  college  ideals  influence  the  people  of  the 
town  in  which  the  college  is  situated.  The  townspeople 
should  feel  that  they  have  a  part  in  the  college.  They  should 
support  the  college  in  every  possible  way.  Above  all  they 
should  take  every  opportunity  to  attend  the  lectures,  debates, 
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and  athletic  contests  which  take  place  at  the  college.  The 
loyal  support  of  the  townsmen  is  also  invaluable  to  the  col- 
lege. And  the  college  men  on  their  part  should  at  all  times 
conduct  themselves  properly  and  try  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of 
friendliness  and  intimacy  between  the  college  and  the  town. 

J.  H.  G. 
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M  a  ?  8  i  b  e  Mares 


"LORD,  WHAT  FOOLS  THESE  MORTALS  BE." 

Where  are  the  guys  who  used  to  fill  this  place  ?  Why 
all  these  empty  chairs  and  unemployed  space  ?  The  little 
room,  which  was  once  so  full  of  coats,  caps  and  overshoes, 
has  now  entirely  fallen  in  disuse. 

The  hards  and  wooley-necks,  who  once  around  the  rack 
did  crowd,  fight  for  the  papers  and  talk  out  loud ;  the  studes 
who  used  to  infest  the  place  at  night,  and  by  the  dim  light, 
ruin  their  eyes  reading  current  news  and  lies;  Where  oh, 
where  are  they  ?  What  keeps  them  all  away  from  this  former 
place  of  play  ?  Is  there  a  baseball  game,  a  feature  reel  at 
the  Main,  or  is  there,  perchance,  a  show  that  causes  them 
these  pleasures  to  forego  ? 

Under  this  lofty  dome,  far  away  from  home,  the  sport, 
the  grind,  the  hero  and  athlete  were  wont  to  mingle  and  to 
meet,  and,  like  ordinary  scratches,  scramble  for  the  late 
despatches.  But  now  a  change  has  come  to  pass ;  everything 
is  as  quiet  as  at  mass. 

"Friend,"  'tis  the  voice  of  him  who  keeps  the  joint  that 
interrupts  at  this  particular  point,  "I  see  you  pause,  I  note 
your  puzzled  look.  Would  you  know  the  cause  of  this  de- 
serted nook  ?" 

"Then  list  to  the  wherefore,  I  speak  the  truth,  nothing 
more.  The  reason  why  no  one  opes  the  door  and  we  have 
such  blooming  funny  luck,  is  just  because  no  longer  we  sub- 
scribe to  Puck." 


LE  TROUBADOUR  A  LA  MODE 

Contrary  to  the  generally  accepted  notion,  "The  Last  of 
the  Troubadours"  is  not  yet.     Even  in  this  advanced  era  of 
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phonographs,  musical  comedies,  wireless  telegraphy  and  cat- 
gut fiddle  strings,  the  modern  minstrel  may,  at  certain  seas- 
ons of  the  year,  be  seen  wandering  to  and  fro  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

Whether  you  meet  him,  trudging  his  weary  way  o'er  the 
dusty  highways,  following  the  elusive,  serpentine  paths  of 
the  provinces,  or  merrily  jogging  the  city  paves,  you  may 
readily  recognize  him  by  the  umbrella  and  the  harp-case 
which  he  habitually  carries  about  his  person. 

The  umbrella,  I  am  told,  is  an  indispensable  adjunct  to 
his  general  makeup.  It  protects  the  wearer,  and  what  is 
of  more  importance,  the  harp-case,  from  the  wetness  of  the 
damp,  summer  showers;  it  acts  as  a  kind  of  barrier  against 
the  warping,  wilting  heat  of  the  bright  summer  sun ;  it  may 
be  used  as  a  staff  to  guide  his  faltering  steps  after  the  even- 
ing shadows  have  lengthened  and  yet  no  sanctuary  is  at 
hand ;  finally,  it  may,  at  all  times,  be  used  to  ward  off  inimical 
curs  and  certain  ill-bred  hounds,  who  are  wont  to  take  undue 
liberties  with  his  trousers,  and  even,  desire  to  test  the  firm- 
ness of  certain  fleshy  portions  of  his  legs. 

The  harp-case  may  also  be  a  valuable  piece  of  furniture, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  from  the  users  just  what 
specific  service  it  renders.  This  point  is  much  disputed 
among  the  harpsters  with  whom  I  have  talked.  Some  aver 
that  it  is  more  ornamental  than  useful,  while  others  assert 
that,  when  properly  arranged  'neath  the  shade  of  a  wayside 
gourd  vine,  it  furnishes  an  admirable  seat.  Only  this  much, 
can  I  ascertain  from  them,  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction; 
enough  to  conclude  that  it  is  not  nearly  so  valuable  as  the 
umbrella. 

As  I  am  naturally  endowed  with  a  great  amount  of  curi- 
osity, I  was  not  satisfied  with  what  I  learned  from  the  trouba- 
dours, themselves,  concerning  the  mission  and  purpose  of  that 
bit  of  baggage  known  as  the  harp-case.  I  knew  of  no  better 
meams  of  obtaining  this  information,  so  wrote  to  a  Trouba- 
dour Outfitting  Company  at  C — d  for  enlightenment.    What 
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I  learned  from  this  source  messed  me  up  worse  than  ever, 
for  this  information,  in  no  degree,  corresponded  with  that 
which  I  got  from  the  troubadours.  The  manager  of  the  above 
mentioned  firm  informed  me  that  each  harp-case  was  sup-' 
posed  to  shelter,  protect  and  contain  one  stringed  instrument 
known  as  an  Auto-Mandolin  or  Self-Banjoing  Harp.  Fur- 
thermore, he  said  that  those  same  dapper  youths,  whom  I,  in 
niy  simplicity,  had  called  troubadours,  were  nothing  more 
than  college  men  acting  as  agents  for  the  aforesaid  instru- 
ment. 

Nevertheless,  I  contend  that  there  are  certain  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  habits  of  the  harp-agent  and  those 
of  the  long-haired,  vermin-infested  ballad-monger  of  the  early 
centuries. 

When  a  troubadour  of  the  old  days  would  hear  of  some 
great  attraction,  like  a  coronation  or  tournament,  he  would 
pack  up  his  little  lyre  and  desert  his  happy  home.  He  reason- 
ed in  his  mind  thusly:  "Go  to.  Why  linger  here  to  suffer 
from  the  pangs  of  ennui  while  the  crowd  has  gone  to  the  big 
show  ?  I,  also,  will  gird  up  my  loins  and  follow  the  band- 
wagon. I  will  take  in  the  sights,  rake  in  the  shekels,  and, 
perchance  I  may  play  such  strains  on  my  harp,  that  some  fair 
lady  or  hardware  dealer's  daughter  will  fall  for  me." 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen  it 
was  pretty  well  noised  abroad  that  there  would  be  held  an 
Exposition  at  Frisco,  (somewhere  near  Reno.)  The  minds 
of  college  men  all  over  the  East  became  very  much  perturbed 
thereby  and  they  began,  with  one  accord,  to  reason  within 
themselves.  "I  would  like  very  much  to  take  this  little  trip. 
How  will  I  manage  it?  Ah,  I  have  it.  I  will  arm  myself 
with  an  umbrella  and  harp,  cross  the  Father  of  Waters  and 
invade  the  fertile  fields  of  the  Middle  West.  The  farmer's 
hard  earned  coin,  I  will  pocket;  his  daughter,  I  will  woo; 
his  fried  chicken  and  watermelon,  I  will  despoil.  After  this, 
will  I  take  in  the  fair  for  a  season ;  thence  will  I  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  to  see  if  the  stones  are  really  yellow.     Next  I 
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will  scale  Mt.  McKinley,  take  a  look  at  Klondike  and  after 
peeping  down  the  crater  of  Pike's  Peak  I  will  come  back 
home  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  and  the  Panama  Canal  just  in 
time  to  enter  college  where  I  will  splurge  with  the  rest  of 
my  money." 

Thus  they  reasoned,  and  such  convincing  reasoning  it 
was,  that  a  goodly  number  of  the  fellows  sallied  forth  in 
quest  of  love,  money,  a  good  time  and  other  adventures. 

Some  of  them  have  returned.  Ask  them  about  their  trip. 
I  asked  one  fellow,  but  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  picking  a 
large  one;  a  caved-in  face,  concussion  of  the  brain  resulting 
in  a  flunk  on  three  quizzes,  and  a  general  loss  of  appetite  are 
the  results. 


ENGLISH  AS  SHE  IS  WROTE  AT  TRINITY 
The  Plan  of  Chaucers  Cantibury's  Tales* 

One  day  when  'Caucer  was  walking  about,  he  came  upon 
a  croud  of  people  who  were  going  to  set  sail  for  America.  He 
talked  with  them  a  while,  and  afterwards  agreed  to  go  with 
them.  But  before  they  set  sail  they  agreed  to  tell  two 
stories  apeace.  So  he  found  it  very  interesting  to  talk  to 
these  people.    Because  they  had  so  many  interesting  tales. 

This  is  the  real  beginning  of  Caucers  Cantebery  Tales. 


*  The  remarkable  treatise  here  set  forth,  and  printed  for  the  first  time,  is 
an  "honest-to-goodness,  cross-my-heart-and-body"  bona  fide,  copy  of  a  paper  handed 
in,  by  a  Freshman,  to  the  Department  of   English. 
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lEbitor'8   Znblc 


The  University  of  Virginia  Magazine  in  form  and  gen- 
eral "get  up"  is  the  most  tasteful  publication  on  the  editor's 
•table.  In  content,  also,  it  is  excellent.  The  first  poem, 
"Egoism"  is  by  far  the  best  in  this  issue.  In  a  very  few  lines 
it  expresses  the  exultation  produced  by  the  thought,  "My 
love,  my  love  is  mine."  "Memories,"  a  dramatic  momologue, 
is  handled  with  skill  and  shows  real  poetic  ability  in  fancy 
and  expression.  The  theme,  however,  is  somewhat  question- 
able. "The  Last  Confederate"  is  a  good  college  boy's  imitation 
of  the  writings  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  The  other  story, 
"The  Dead  Line,"  is  interesting  and  vigorous.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  obscurity  caused  by  the  assumption  that  the  read- 
er is  familiar  with  western  technical  terms.  "A  Night  in 
Paris"  is  an  interesting  sketch  which  might  be  improved 
by  the  addition  of  more  detail.  The  single  essay  in  this 
number,  "The  Poetry  of  Richard  Le  Gallienne,"  is  quite 
informing.  After  what  appears  to  be  considerable  reading 
and  thinking,  the  author  presents  his  material  in  well  or- 
ganized form.  No  field  is  more  difficult  to  the  writer  or  more 
profitable  to  the  reader  than  the  critical  essay;  and  in  this 
discussion  of  Le  Gallienne,  the  writer  has  succeeded  well. 


The  Arkansan  for  October  is  an  interesting  first  number. 
It  is  neat  in  appearance,  the  contents  are  well  written,  and 
there  is  a  good  proportion  between  the  various  literary  forms. 
The  proof  reading,  if  such  there  was,  was  shamefully  careless. 
As  for  the  poetry,  "The  Guests"  is  above  the  ordinary  in 
originality  of  thought  and  sweetness  of  expression;  "The 
Wanderer"  has  a  lightness  and  movement  that  is  quite  charm- 
ing;; "Life's  Aim"  is  about  the  usual  moral  sonnet  of  college 
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magazines.  "Preach"  is  ami  interesting  story  about  a  boy  of 
the  Tom  Sawyer  or  Penrod  type.  The  name  of  such  stories 
is  legion.  Preach,  however,  is  fully  as  good,  or  as  bad,  as 
the  boys  we  commonly  meet  in  them.  "The  Blue  Serge 
Lady"  has  little  plot  and  is  told  in  the  uninviting  form  of 
letters.  These  sins  are  partly,  and  only  partly,  atoned  for  by 
considerable  local  color  and  a  vivacious  style.  The  best  thing 
in  the  magazine  is  an  entertaining  essay,  "Of  the  Essay." 
In  a  fresh  style  it  discusses  the  various  types  of  the  essay  and 
makes  a  very  timely  plea  for  more  attention  to  this  form  of 
writing". 


The  Wake  Forest  Student  for  October  has  a  dearth  of 
poetry  and  an  overload  of  news,  essays,  and  speeches.  Such 
lack  of  proportion  can  be  easily  pardoned  in  a  first  number. 
It  strikes  one,  though,  that  debate  speeches,  even  though  they 
be  the  arms  of  victory,  are  rather  out  of  place  in  a  literary 
magazine.  The  Student  in  this  number  is  somewhat  lacking 
in  that  vague  quality  called  literary  flavor;  the  writing  as  a 
whole  is  not  particularly  interesting  or  attractive  in  style. 
"The  Mystery  of  the  Aztec  Temple"  is  a  good  yarn,  but  there 
are  some  limits  to  the  credulity  of  even  the  most  willing 
among  us.  A  plot  such  as  this  story  has  should  be  elaborated 
to  bring  in  all  the  delightful  imaginative  suggestiveness  of 
the  situation;  above  all,  the  author  should  linger  over  it  to 
make  it  appear  capable  of  happening,  if  not  in  the  daylight 
of  the  present,  at  least  in  the  poetic  past.  An  opportunity  for 
a  good  story  is  lost  by  haste  and  underdevelopment.  "Emily" 
is  a  love  story — the  kind  you  dream  about.  Who  has  not 
thought  of  playing  the  suffering  hero  under  the  eyes  of  his 
beloved  ?  If  this  story  cannot  claim  any  great  strength  or 
originality,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  pleasant  reading.  "Poe  as  a 
Dipsomaniac"  is  a  thoughtful  essay,  behind  which  there 
must  have  been  a  good  deal  of  work.  It  brings  up  facts  about 
Poe  which  most  of  us  have  either  forgotten  or  never  known. 
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There  are  other  good  exchanges  on  the  editor's  table 
which  cannot  be  reviewed.  The  majority  of  them  give  prom- 
ise of  good  literature  in  the  coming  year.  We  acknowledge, 
besides  those  reviewed  above,  the  following:  The  Chronicle, 
The  Exponent,  The  Hollins  Magazine,  The  Transylvanian, 
The  Trinitonian,  and  The  Wofford  College  Journal. 
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WHEN  KAISER  WILHELM  SLEEPS 

M.  B.  ANDREWS,  '14 

When   evening   shadows   thicken 

And  starless  gloom  comes  on 
And  I  am  resting,  sleeping, 

Upon  my  couch  alone, 
I  seem  to  hear  a  rumbling, 

An  awful  staggering  moan, 
From  hell  below  and  Heaven, 

Where  victims  slain  have  gone : 

I  seem  to  have  a  vision 

Of  every  race  and  kind, 
With  mangled  blood  and  bodies, 

Of  millions  lame  and  blind ; 
I  see  them  making  motions 

To  loved  ones  left  behind ; 

0  God,  erase  my  vision — 

I  hate  this  frame  of  mind : 

1  hear  the  mothers  pleading, 

"Do  spare  my  helpless  child ;" 
I  hear  the  fathers  dying 

With  corpses  'round  them  piled ; 
I  hear  foundations  falling 

Because  of  one  beguiled : 
O  God,  my  greed,  ambition, 

Have  made  me  mad  and  wild. 
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NOTES  ON  JOURNALISM  AT  TRINITY  COLLEGE 

BY  D.   N.  FARNELL,  '82 

In  the  fall  of  1881  the  Columbian  and  Hesperian  Liter- 
ary Societies  founded  the  Trinity  Herald,  which  was  the  first 
journal  ever  published  at  Trinity  College.  The  editors 
elected  for  the  first  year  were  D.  N.  Farnell  and  R.  A. 
Whitaker  of  the  Columbian,  and  T.  E.  May  and  B.  F. 
Lane  of  the  Hesperian.     G.  K.  McRae  was  chosen  manager. 

The  object  of  the  journal  was  to  promote  the  interest  of 
the  college  and  the  societies;  and  the  enterprise  was  ap- 
proved and  encouraged  by  the  faculty  and  highly  recom- 
mended by  the  alumni  and  old  students.  It  was  a  small  four 
page  paper,  issued  weekly.  It  was  filled  with  jokes,  college 
news,  humorous  sketches  and  literary  effusions.  Dr.  Craven 
contributed  many  articles  on  the  early  history  of  Trinity 
'College.     The  subscription  price  was  one  dollar  a  year. 

About  April,  1882,  it  was  decided  to  convert  the  Trinity 
Herald  into  the  Trinity  Magazine,  and  make  it  a  monthly 
publication.  The  new  venture  was  highly  successful :  it  af- 
forded a  larger  field  for  literary  and  journalistic  endeavor, 
and  it  was  immediately  classed  among  the  foremost  college 
magazines  of  the  country. 

At  a  later  day  the  Trinity  Archive  supplanted  the 
Trinity  Magazine  and  has  been  published  continuously  to 
the  present  time.  Its  history  is  replete  with  successes  and 
achievements.  It  has  given  tone  and  vigor  to  college  life, 
upheld  the  highest  ideals,  and  exerted  the  most  ennobling 
influence.  May  its  power  and  influence  increase  with  the 
passing  years  and  serve  as  an  acceptable  guidepost  for  young 
men  traveling  life's  great  highway. 
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THE  LIGHTS  0'  HOME 

D.   L.   EDWARDS,  A.   M.,   '15 

The  lights  o'  home,  how  thej  twinkle  and  shine! 

They  gleam  like  beacons  afar : 
Thej  shed  their  light  thro'  the  darkest  night 

As  tho'  each  lamp  were  a  star. 

The  lights  o'  home,  how  thej  gleam  thro'  the  mist, 

As  a  message  of  cheer  thej  send ! 
And  their  stead j  rajs  are  as  welcome  to  me 

As  the  sight  of  a  long-lost  friend. 

The  lights  o'  home,  how  gentle  thej  are — 

Not  harsh,  as  the  lamps  of  the  street ! 
And  after  a  journej,  or  visit  afar, 

The  lights  o'  home — how  sweet! 

The  lights  o'  home,  0  the  lights  o'  home ! 

Thej  call  me  back  when  I  roam, 
To  loving  hearts  that  are  as  true  as  gold 

And  that  wait  'round  the  lights  o'  home ! 
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!       Local  Trains  on  Convenient  Schedules 
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♦♦♦  Steel  electrically  lighted  Diners  on  all  through  trains.  ♦♦♦ 
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A  Christmas  Boon 

ARITA    HARPER 

Oh,  count  the  days  'till  Christmas, 

It's  comin'  purty  soon ! 
It's  in  my  bones,  it's  in  the  weather, 

You  tell  it  by  the  moon. 
I  dance  about,  then  work  a  little, 

Then  caper  like  a  loon. 
aO  Lord,"  I  prays,  "and  how's  you  feelin'  ? 

Please  give  this  black  a  boon; 
When  Chloe's  a  cookin'  Christmas  dinner, 

Just  let  me  lick  the  spoon !" 

Mar's  Robert's  mighty  busy; 

Li'l  Bobbie's  mighty  good, 
He  learns  his  lessons  just  as  willin' 

As  any  youngster  could, 
He  runs  the  errands  in  the  evening 

And  helps  me  tote  the  wood. 
"0  Sandy  Claus,  an'  how's  you  feelin'  ? 

Please  give  this  black  a  boon, 
Bring  master  Bobbie  cannons, 

A  bomb  and  toy  balloon." 

Ma'rs  Robert's  mighty  busy 

So  I  prayed  hard  for  him 
That  heaven  '11  send  show'rs  of  blessings 

For  him  an'  Mistress  Crim. 
But  this  here  darkey's  wants  ain't  many 

He  don't  have  much  whim ; 
"0  Lord,"  says  I,  "and  how's  you  feelin'  ? 

Please  give  this  black  one  boon 
When  Chloe's  a  season'n'  Christmas  dinner 

Just  let  me  lick  the  spoon !" 
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Germs 

ADELAIDE    AVERY    LYONS 

On  the  day  when  the  germ  first  made  its  bow  to  humanity 
a  new  era  of  civilization  began.  Some  one  has  declared  that 
civilization  is  a  disease;  ours  is  certainly  a  germ  disease. 

In  many  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  era  the  germ 
has  been  the  power  behind  the  throne.  Germs  passed  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Acts.  Germs  compelled  New  Orleans 
and  Havana  to  undergo  such  spring  cleanings  as  had  never 
been  in  the  history  of  those  cities.  Had  the  yellow  fever 
germ  never  been  introduced  to  the  medical  fraternity,  we 
should  have  had  no  Panama  Canal,  and  then  there  could 
have  been  no  Exposition.  Germs  have  been  the  victors  in 
as  many  battles  as  were  ever  won  by  forty-two  centimeter 
guns. 

Although  I  would  not  disparage  the  part  that  the  germ 
has  played  in  the  world's  advancement,  I  do  believe 
that,  with  the  earnestness  characteristic  of  the  age,  we  are 
taking  the  germ  too  seriously.  The  world  revolved  for  ages, 
cities  grew  and  flourished;  the  population  increased  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  alarm  Malthus — all  without  the  slightest  con- 
sideration of  germs. 

Today  man  in  each  of  his  seven  ages  is  hedged  about  by 
the  fear  of  germs.  The  infant  gets  the  worst  of  it.  No 
longer  may  he  lie  in  his  nurse's  arms,  but  must  rest  on  a 
disinfected  bed  with  antiseptic  cover,  drink  sterilized  milk 
from  a  prophylactic  bottle,  and  play  with  a  hard-boiled  rat- 
tle. The  shining  morning  face  of  the  school  boy  is  clouded 
by  thoughts  of  inspection,  vaccination,  and  fumigation.  The 
lover  is  now  too  busy  with  health  certificates  to  write  sonnets 
to  his  mistress'  eyebrow.  Even  the  kiss  is  tabooed  save  for 
those  daring  souls  who  accept  the  point  of  view  of  him 
who  thus  parodied  old  Omar  Khayyam: 

"A  microbe  lingers  in  the  kiss  you  say ; 
Yea,  but  he  nibbles  in  a  pleasant  way. 
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Eather  than  in  the  cup  or  telephone 

'Tis  better  to  catch  him  kissing  and  be  gay." 

The  soldier  must  be  vaccinated  against  typhoid  and  many 
of  the  other  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  The  justice  is  called 
upon  to  decide  whether  or  not  deviled  ham  contains  too 
many  germs  per  cubic  inch,  and  whether  the  municipal  sys- 
tem of  sanitation  fulfills  all  the  requirements  of  the  red 
tape  with  which  it  is  tied.  The  sixth  age  is  filled  with  fears 
lest  some  stray  germ  should  cause  untimely  death.  In  the 
last  there's  nothing  left  to  do  except  to  swat  the  fly. 

In  many  cases  the  mania  for  being  germ-proof  is  being 
carried  to  a  ridiculous  length.  (I  know  a  young  woman 
who  has  brought  herself  to  the  verge  of  insanity  and  has 
utterly  ruined  the  happiness  of  her  household,  all  because 
of  her  fear  of  germs.)  Many  an  otherwise  sane,  substantial 
citizen  is  haunted  by  visions  of  some  thousand-legged  microbe 
which  pursues  him  and  destroys  his  peace  of  mind.  An  old 
woman  who  lives  near  my  home  said  that  since  she  had 
typhoid  fever,  she  certainly  did  believe  in  germs ;  that  she 
knew  exactly  when  she  swallowed  the  one  that  gave  her 
fever  because  she  felt  it  when  it  went  down. 

Many  people  today  pray  to  be  delivered  from  the  germ 
with  as  much  fervor  as  that  of  the  mediaeval  knight  who 
prayed  for  deliverance  from  death,  the  Turk,  and  the  cornet. 

Once  the  germ  lived  a  careful  existence,  gambling  with 
his  fellows  in  the  ocean  of  a  water-drop,  flying  through  space 
on  the  back  of  a  fly  or  mosquito.  He  was  monarch  of  all 
he  surveyed.  Now  man  since  he  has  gained  dominion  over 
the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air,  is  centering  his 
attention  on  the  germ  of  the  dust.  Instead  of  having  all 
the  world  go  his  way,  the  germ  is  going  the  way  of  all  the 
world.  The  chief  duty  of  the  subjugated  germ  is  the  making 
of  serums.  We  have  typhoid  serum,  diphtheria  antitoxin, 
and  these  are  only  the  beginning.  Who  knows  but  that  some 
scientist  may  isolate  the  germ  cupidis  amoratus  and  give  us 
the  modern  successor  of  the  ancient  love  potion? 
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Soon,  if  the  present  activity  against  them  continues,  we 
shall  have  no  sovereign,  free,  and  independent  germs.  Each 
one  will  be  captured  and  confined  to  his  proper  test  tube,  a3 
great  a  curiosity  as  are  the  bones  of  a  dinosaurus.  I  won- 
der if  there  will  be  an  improved  race  of  the  genus  homo, 
and  what  those  supermen  will  do  for  a  hobby. 
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Mike's  Debut 

n'importe 

The  Easter  dance  at  Trinity  College  was  in  full  swing. 
The  brilliantly  lighted  ball  room,  gaily  hung  with  green  and 
white  bunting  and  '15  pennants,  was  crowded  with  fox- 
trotting couples,  the  men  in  full-dress  and  the  girls  in  white 
silks  and  flowers.  It  was  a  brilliant  occasion, — the  Senior 
function  of  the  year,  and  all  the  Seniors  were  there  except 
Mike;  he  was  sitting  on  the  stone  bench  outside. 

Mike  held  a  unique  record ;  he  had  completed  all  but  two 
months  of  his  four-year  course  without  having  spoken  to  a 
girl.  It  was  his  fault,  too,  for  among  the  men  he  was 
Mikey,  a  tall,  handsome,  athlete  of  a  man,  a  free,  generous, 
likable  companion.  To  anything  that  wore  a  skirt,  however, 
he  was  Michael — dumb,  awkward,  painfully  self-conscious, 
hopelessly  bashful. 

This  bashfulness  of  Mike  dated  from  his  knickerbocker 
days.  He  grew  up  on  the  farm  with  nothing  to  play  with  but 
the  cows  and  chickens;  so  when  he  went  to  the  city  to  enter 
school,  he  was  a  fish  out  of  the  water.  The  first  day  he  was 
at  school,  some  of  his  schoolmates,  wishing  to  make  him  feel 
at  home,  inveigled  him  into  a  game  of  "Letter  Box."  When 
the  handkerchief  was  dropped  behind  him  by  a  little  beauty 
in  pigtails  and  blue  ginghams,  and  he  was  told  to  kiss  her, 
he  broke  from  the  crowd  and  ran.  The  boys  caught  him, 
however,  and  held  him  in  spite  of  the  kicks  and  scratches 
while  he  was  kissed,  and  from  that  day  on  he  had  a  marked 
aversion  to  girls.  That  day  his  peace  ended,  for  the  whole 
school  combined  to  tease  him.  The  girls  in  particular  took 
special  delight  in  sitting  with  him,  writing  him  notes,  and 
doing  everything  their  fertile  little  brains  could  devise  to 
make  his  life  miserable.  Finally  his  aversion  grew  into 
hate,  and  he  would  walk  any  distance  out  of  his  way  to 
avoid  even  the  sight  of  a  girl. 

When  Mike  put  on  long   trousers,   his   parents   became 
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alarmed  at  his  reticence  and  tried  to  push  him  into  society. 
Although  he  hated  parties  almost  as  much  as  he  did  girls, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  driven  to  a  few;  but  he  blushed 
and  stammered  so  when  he  was  left  alone  with  a  girl  that 
he  was  given  up  as  hopeless.  When  he  entered  college,  he 
immediately  took  with  the  boys.  He  stood  well  in  his  classes, 
made  a  brilliant  athletic  record,  and  was  generally  popular; 
but  he  studiously  avoided  the  nets  of  the  co-eds  and  steered 
absolutely  clear  of  everything  feminine.  Thus  it  was  that 
Mike  sat  alone  on  the  stone  bench  while  his  classmates 
danced. 

Now  Mike,  having  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  began 
to  see  what  he  was  missing  by  his  bashfulness,  and  the  Mickey 
in  him  held  a  little  tete-a-tete  with  Michael.  The  dialogue 
progressed  somewhat  after  this  wise : 

"Now  Michael,  you  big  tongue-tied,  red-headed  country- 
man, why  aren't  you  in  there  with  those  other  guys  ?" 

Michael  sighed  heavily  as  he  heard  the  soft  strains  of  a 
waltz  floating  out  from  the  brilliantly  lighted  windows 
through  which  he  could  see  the  dancers  gliding  over  the 
polished  floor.  "You  see,  it's  this  way,  Mickey,"  he  explain- 
ed. "I'm  such  a  bloomin'  bashful  cuss  that  I  can't  horn  in 
and  get  away  with  it.    I'd  ornament  the  wall  like — " 

"Who  said  anything  about  being  a  wall  flower  ?"  broke 
in  Mickey  savagely.  "If  you  had  the  spunk  of  a  frostbitten 
grasshopper,  you  would  be  in  there  swinging  your  big  feet 
in  a  'hesitation'  right  now.  You  can  dance.  Your  parents 
did  beat  that  much  culture  through  that  ivory  dome  of  yours. 
By  jinks,  I'll  bring  you  to  that  commencement  German  if  I 
have  to  choke  you  and  take  you  in  on  a  stretcher !  You're 
a  fine  Irishman,  aren't  you !  Say  something  even  if  you 
have  to  take  it  back!" 

Michael  sighed  again.  The  dance  was  breaking  up;  and 
as  the  couples  passed  along  the  dark  roadway,  the  chatter  and 
happy  laughter  made  him  feel  empty  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach. 
It  was  terribly  lonesome  on  that  stone  bench.    He  lit  a  cigar- 
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ette,  puffed  it  once,  then  threw  it  away  and  watched  the 
faint  spark  glimmer  in  the  grass.  At  last  his  Irish  spirit  was 
aroused  by  the  goadings  of  Mickey,  and  he  delivered  the 
following  ultimatum:  "Well,  Mickey,  go  as  far  as  you  like; 
I'll  be  along  somewhere  in  the  background." 

Then  Michael  and  Mickey  shook  hands  to  form  Mike, 
the  prospective  lady-killer. 

The  next  day  Mike  repented  his  rash  vow  of  the  night  be- 
fore; but,  being  Irish,  he  stuck  to  it  and  determined  to  make 
a  splash  when  he  dived  into  the  social  swim.  Therefore  he 
chose  as  the  first  victim  of  his  heart-massacre  the  best-looking 
and  most  popular  co-ed  on  the  park,  a  certain  Miss  Mabel 
Thompson,  more  widely  known  as  "Tango  Tom."  She  was 
an  old  hand  at  the  game,  for  many  a  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more moth  had  fluttered  around  her  candle,  only  to  get  his 
wings  singed. 

Mike,  having  made  his  choice,  began  like  a  wise  general 
to  plan  his  campaign.  He  did  not  announce  to  the  campus 
that  he  was  soon  to  make  his  social  debut;  he  feared  the 
ridicule  that  would  inevitably  follow.  Instead,  he  quietly 
took  one  of  his  classmates,  Bob  Maxton,  aside  and  lined 
him  thus:  "Say,  Bob,  how  many  of  your  poker  I.  O.  U.'s  have 
I  got  ?" 

Bob's  pink,  fat  face  went  blank  in  consternation.  He 
hitched  forward  his  checked  coat,  straightened  the  crease 
in.  his  fat,  knock-kneed  leg,  and  sized  Mike  up  with  his 
shifty  little  eyes.  He  had  been  indulging  in  poker,  high- 
dice,  and  other  indoor  college  sports  beyond  his  modest  in- 
come so  long  that  he  had  no  idea  how  much  he  owed.  He 
cleared  his  throat  nervously.  "Huh  ?  I  don't  know.  You 
don't  want  it  right  now,  do  you?  I  haven't  got  a  red,"  and 
he  began  turning  his  pockets  inside  out  to  prove  it. 

"That's  all  right;  I'm  not  dunning  you.  Forget  it.  I 
have  a  little  proposition  to  put  up  to  you."  He  hesitated, 
kicked  a  pebble  off  the  walk,  and  continued  with  what  was 
intended  to  be  a  smile,  but  which  dried  up  into  an  em- 
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barrassed  grin,  "You  see,  I  am  going  to  bring  Mabel  Thomp- 
son to  the  Commencement  German." 

"The  devil  you  say!"  exploded  Bob,  opening  his  little 
eyes  wide  in  astonishment.  "You're  going  to  bring  'Tango 
Tom'  to — ."  He  got  no  further ;  his  amazement  choked  him. 
Finally  he  gasped,  "Have  you  made  the  date  this  far  ahead  ?" 

"No,  that's  what  I  want  to  see  you  about.  I'll  call  off 
all  your  I.  0.  U.'s  if  you'll  take  me  down  a  couple  of  times 
and  give  me  a  send-off.    How  about  it  ?" 

Bob  considered  a  minute.  How  did  such  easy  money 
happen  to  be  floating  around  ?  True,  Mabel  was  his  girl, 
but  he  had  been  going  with  her  ever  since  he  had  been  in 
college;  so  what  chance  did  a  bashful  boob  like  Mike  have 
of  cutting  him  out  ?  About  as  much  chance  as  a  snowball  in 
Africa.  Besides,  it  would  be  a  circus  to  see  Mike  in  action 
with  "Tango"  leading  him  on.  It  was  a  dead  sure  bet;  so  he 
exclaimed  enthusiastically. 

"Why  sure,  Mike,  old  top.  'Tango'  always  has  been 
strong  for  you.  When  do  you  want  to  go  down,  tomorrow 
night?" 

Mike's  heart  was  threatening  to  kick  out  one  of  his 
ribs.  He  would  have  backed  out  if  he  could,  but  there  wasn't 
a  chance.  "All  right,"  he  answered,  but  his  voice  shook  in 
spite  of  him  and  he  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  face. 

The  next  day  was  agony  for  Mike.  How  would  he  get 
by  ?  What  a  fool  he  was  to  choose  a  guy  like  Bob,  who  was 
liable  to  do  anything,  to  take  him  out.  Why  hadn't  he 
picked  a  quiet,  bashful,  little  girl  to  practice  on?  He  didn't 
know  any  of  the  small  talk  in  which  girls  are  interested,  and 
he  had  no  means  of  finding  out.  But  when  night  came,  he 
dressed  with  especial  care,  put  on  white  socks  and  a  passionate 
tie ;  and,  assuming  a  sang  froid  which  he  did  not  feel,  he 
went  to  meet  Bob.  The  news  that  Mike  was  going  to  break 
into  society  had  leaked  out  somehow,  and  all  his  friends  were 
gathered  to  give  him  a  send-off.  One  offered  him  some  am- 
monia to  brace  him  up;  another  wanted  to  shine  his  shoes; 
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Kendall,  his  roommate,  insisted  on  pinning  a  red  rose  on  his 
lapel.  Finally,  red  and  very  angry,  he  broke  from  the 
crowd  and  escaped. 

On  the  way  to  Mabel's,  Mike  suffered  the  torments  of 
the  damned.  His  heart  lodged  in  his  throat  and  made 
his  voice  husky  and  unreal.  He  tried  to  answer  Bob's  sallies 
in  kind,  but  he  couldn't;  he  didn't  have  it  in  him.  As  he 
went  up  on  the  Thompson  porch,  he  was  literally  scared  stiff. 
He  would  have  given  anything  to  be  back  in  his  room  with 
his  feet  on  the  table,  smoking  a  pipe.  It  was  too  late  to  back 
nut  now;  the  door  opened,  and  he  was  ushered  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  fair  Gorgon. 

What  he  did  for  the  first  half-hour  he  was  at  Mabel's,  he 
never  remembered.  He  had  a  vague  idea  of  being  intro- 
duced to  a  vision  in  white  who  wore  very  small  white  slippers, 
then  he  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  chair  and  smiled  a  stiff,  sickly 
grin  while  he  listened  to  Bob  and  Mabel  talking.  To  the 
few  remarks  addressed  to  him  he  stammered  some  incoher- 
ent reply;  then  he  retired  behind  his  grin  again.  Decidedly, 
he  wasn't  making  much  headway.  Finally  Bob,  with  a 
wink  at  Mabel,  said  he  had  another  engagement  and  left. 

The  sound  of  the  front  door,  closing  behind  Bob,  seemed 
to  Mike  the  knell  of  all  his  hopes.  He  was  in  it  now  for 
fair.  He  wanted  desperately  to  leave,  but  he  could  frame 
up  no  excuse;  besides,  that  would  look  too  much  like  running. 
No,  he  would  stick  it  out  a  while,  but  such  agony !  Why 
couldn't  he  think  of  something  to  say  ?  Should  he  call  her 
Miss  Thompson  or  Mabel  ?  Should  he  sit  where  he  was  or 
take  the  seat  Bob  had  left  vacant  by  her  on  the  sofa  ?  He 
didn't  know  what  to  do ;  he  forgot  even  to  grin. 

Finally  Mabel  took  pity  on  him  and  came  to  his  rescue. 
"Oh!  Mike,  have  you  seen  this  year's  annual?  I  just  got 
mine  today.  There  it  is  on  the  table;  bring  it  over  and  let's 
look  at  it." 

That  decided  him;  he  would  sit  on  the  sofa  and  he 
would  call  her  Mabel.     Soon  they  were  engrossed  in  the  an- 
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nual,  and  Mike's  bashfulness  left  him  as  Mabel  led  him  on 
to  talk  of  himself,  his  athletic  achievements,  college  topics 
in  general,  girls  and  boys  they  both  knew,  and  so  on.  He 
was  really  enjoying  himself  so  that  he  forgot  the  passing  of 
the  time  until  he  was  rudely  brought  back  to  earth  by  the 
voice  of  Mr.  Thompson  yelling  down  the  stairs,  "Hey, 
Mabel,  hasn't  that  young  fool  left  yet  ?"  He  hadn't,  but  he 
did,  not  before  making  an  engagement  for  the  next  night, 
however. 

To  say  that  Mike  was  elated  when  he  left  the  Thompson 
house  would  be  doing  him  an  injustice — his  feelings  passed 
the  bounds  of  expression.  He  did  not  walk  on  the  side- 
walk— he  was  floating  along  on  fleecy  clouds  of  soft  grayish 
blue,  made  especially  to  match  Mabel's  eyes.  He  felt  as  if 
he  had  drunk  a  gallon  of  champagne  and  all  the  bubbles  had 
collected  in  his  brain.  When  he  reached  his  room,  he  found 
his  friends,  most  of  whom  had  at  one  time  or  another  left 
their  bleeding  hearts  on  the  Thompson  door-step,  gathered 
to  horse-laugh  him,  for  Bob  had  told  them  of  the  brilliant, 
clamlike  start  he  had  made.  But  he  breezed  through  them 
with  a  grin  that  was  healthy  this  time  and  locked  the  door 
in  their  faces. 

"Well,  what  do  you  know  about  that  ?"  said  Kendall, 
who  had  been  one  of  Mabel's  first  victims. 

"Stayed  mighty  late,  didn't  he  ?"  remarked  another. 

"That  was  a  taffy-fed  grin,"  assented  a  third,  gazing 
meditatively  at  the  door.  "You  can  tell  them  a  mile  off.  She 
must  have  been  handing  him  a  sympathetic  line." 

The  sentiment  of  the  whole  crowd  was  voiced  when 
little  "Ducky"  Drake,  who  had  been  handed  a  very  pink 
slip  by  Mabel,  breathed  in  heartfelt  amazement,  "Well,  I'll 
be  damned." 

From  that  day  on  Mike  was  a  changed  man.  Michael 
went  into  eclipse,  and  Mickey  blazed  forth  in  untrammeled 
splendor  in  the  very  zenith  of  the  heavers.  He  was  a  social 
hero.     He  called  on  Mabel  almost  every  night;  he  sent  her 
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flowers  and  candy ;  he  cut  classes  to  walk  home  with  her ;  he 
quit  studying  to  take  dancing  lessons  with  her;  in  fact,  as 
Kendall  expressed  it,  "he  stuck  to  her  like  a  starved  kitten 
to  a  saucer  of  milk."  The  funny  part  was  that  she  seemed 
as  crazy  about  him  as  he  was  about  her.  Bob  went  into  the 
discard  along  with  her  other  admirers,  and  hung  sullenly 
around  the  campus  cursing  himself  for  everything  imagin- 
able for  ever  taking  Mike  down  the  first  time.  Mike's 
friends,  speaking  from  experience,  confidently  predicted  his 
downfall,  but  it  did  not  come;  his  case  got  stronger  every 
day.    He  was  head-over-heels  in  love. 

Thus  April  and  May  passed,  and  the  day  of  the  Com- 
mencement German  arrived.  This  was  the  social  event  of 
the  year,  and  Mike,  in  anticipation  of  the  great  occasion, 
bought  a  dress  suit,  a  pair  of  pumps,  a  plug-hat,  and  a  car- 
load of  American  beauties  to  celebrate  the  crowning  triumph 
of  his  social  career.  What  did  he  care  about  the  notice 
from  the  Dean,  telling  him  that  if  he  wanted  his  "dip,"  he  had 
better  pass  off  some  of  the  exams,  he  had  flunked.  The 
Dean  could  take  his  little  college  and  jump  into  the  Eno 
with  it  for  all  he  cared.  And  he  should  worry  about  the 
letter  from  his  father  saying  that  no  more  checks  signed 
per  Mike  would  be  honored  at  the  home  bank.  Why  shouldn't 
a  fellow  go  the  limit  when  he  had  a  girl  like  Mabel  to  go  with 
him  ?  He  was  going  the  limit,  anyway,  and  let  the  Dean  and 
the  bank  go  hang!  Whistling  When  I  was  a  Dreamer 
shrilly,  he  struggled  with  his  shirt  studs.  Truly,  Solomon 
and  his  glory  would  have  to  go  some  to  beat  that  neat-fitting 
dress-suit,  those  mirror-like  pumps,  and  that  immaculate 
shirt  front. 

As  Mike  was  giving  the  last  touches  to  his  complexion 
before  the  mirror,  Kendall  entered  with  a  letter. 

"Letter  for  you,  Mike,"  he  said. 

"Pitch  it  over  on  the  table,"  answered  Mike,  absorbed 
in  the  strenuous  task  of  tying  a  dress  tie. 
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"Looks  like  Mabel's  writing,"  murmured  Kendall,  gaz- 
ing meditatively  at  the  letter. 

The  dress  tie  was  forgotten.  "Pass  it  over!"  Mike  ex- 
claimed, reaching  for  the  letter. 

He  tore  it  open  eagerly  and  read : 

"Dear  Mike, 

Bob  and  I  were  married  in — " 

He  got  no  further.  His  jaw  dropped  limply,  and  he 
gazed  vacantly  at  the  letter.  Then  it  struck  him  all  in  a 
heap !  Married !  He  dropped  into  a  chair,  crushing  the 
letter  in  his  hand.  Kendall  came  over  and  put  his  arm 
around  Mike's  shoulder  consolingly.  "Is  it  as  bad  as  that? 
Don't  take  it  so  hard.    I've  been  through  it  all — " 

Mike  threw  off  the  arm  savagely.  "Shut  up  and  get 
out!"  he  gritted  between  his  clenched  teeth.  Savagely  he 
tore  off  his  dress  suit  piece  by  piece  and  threw  it  into  the 
corner;  then  he  slipped  on  some  old  clothes  and  went  out  into 
the  night. 

Three  hours  later  he  found  himself  sitting  on  the  stone 
bench  outside  the  dance  hall.  Again  he  listened  to  the 
dreamy  music  of  the  waltz  and  the  laughter  floating  through 
the  open  windows.  Again  Michael  and  Mickey  held  a  com- 
fab,  but  this  time  Michael  did  most  of  the  talking. 

"Well,  Mickey,  old  boy,"  he  began,  "how  do  you  like 
the  high  society  life?  Rather  rich  for  the  blood,  isn't  it? 
Why  aren't  you  in  there  swinging  your  big  feet  in  a  'hesita- 
tion' ?  What  have  you  been  taking  dancing  lessons  these 
last  two  months  for,  huh  ?" 

"Aw,  shut  up,"  growled  Mickey,  shifting  uneasily  under 
Michael's  derisive  glare. 

"Now  don't  get  grouchy,  Mickey.  Take  it  like  a  man! 
You  had  better  be  glad  she  sawed  you  off  before  you  lost  your 
"dip."  You've  got  a  chance  yet.  How  much  did  your  little 
splash  cost  you  besides  some  four  hundred  dollars,  a  mutilated 
heart,  and  a  few  other  trifles  ?    Don't  mind  little  things  like 
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that.  She's  probably  wearing  right  now  that  lavalliere  you 
fastened  so  tenderly  around  her  pretty  neck.  Show  her  how 
little  you  care  by  going  out  with  your  fatal  beauty  after  some 
other  girl.  Most  any  of  them  will  let  you  hang  around  a 
month  or  so.    Cheer  up !" 

"Have  a  heart,  Michael,  have  a  heart."  groaned  Mickey. 
"You  win.    I've  had  enough  of  the  Janes." 

And  the  two  shook  hands  again  to  form  Mike,  the  con- 
firmed bachelor. 
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Voices  of  the  Christmas-Time 

D.    W.    KEWSOM 

Bells  of  Christmas  everywhere, 

Old  Santa  Claus  a'smiling, 
Mistletoe  swung  in  the  air 

Blushing  maids  beguiling. 
Face  of  every  little  child 

Beaming  with  delight, 
Dreams  and  fancies  running  wild 

Through  the  hours  of  night. 

Happy  heart  of  Santa  Claus 

Gladdening  all  the  earth, 
His  nimble-footed  reindeer  draws 

Loads  of  Christmas  mirth. 
Ten  million  little  children  know 

His  graybeard  and  his  smile 
And  on  to  early  bed  they  go 

To  dream  of  him  awhile. 

Ruddy  fires  of  dim  twilight, 

Woods  all  white  with  snow, 
'Sleighbells  sounding  through  the  night, 

O'er  the  hills  they  go. 
Trains  go  rushing  on  their  way 

With  gifts  of  goodly  cheer 
And  happy  crowds  go  home  to  stay 

For  Christmas  and  New  Year. 

Shops  and  stores  so  full  and  bright, 

Shoppers  full  of  glee, 
Streets  ablaze  with  Christmas  light, 

Hearts  so  glad  and  free. 
■Mirthful  sound  of  quilting-bees 

Along  the  countryside, 
Dazzling  light  of  Christmas  trees 

Floods  the  eventide. 
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Through  all  the  mingled  voices  glad 

That  fill  the  festive  earth 
Can  there  be  voices  low  and  sad  ? 

Could  there  be  aught  but  mirth  ? 
Ah !  through  the  distance  comes  a  cry, — 

A  mother  with  her  child; 
It  comes  from  where  brave  fathers  die 

In  conflict  mad  and  wild. 

O  peaceful  plains  of  Palestine ! 

0  hills  of  old  Judea ! 
Ten  thousand  tender  dreams  are  thine 

When  Christmas-time  is  here! 
Yon  star  that  blazed  o'er  Bethlehem 

And  stirred  the  shepherds'  fear, 
With  battle  smoke  is  red  arid  dim 

And  Christmas-time  so  near ! 

Death  flutters  through  thy  peaceful  air, 

It  lurks  upon  thy  sea 
And  hides  beneath  thy  waters  fair, — 

The  sea  of  Galilee. 
No  more  the  sound  of  "Peace  on  earth," 

No  more  "Good-will  to  men ;" 
The  mem'ry  of  thy  manger  birth 

Is  hushed  in  hellish  sin. 

O  Santa  Claus,  before  you  bring 

Our  sweets  and  gilded  toys, 
Go  back  where  helpless  mothers  cling 

To  homeless  girls  and  boys. 
Go  build  the  fires  of  home  again, 

Let  sound  of  shrapnel  cease, 
And  guide  the  steps  of  tortured  men 

To  homes  of  love  and  peace ! 
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Trinity  College  Library 


J.   P.    BREEDLOVE 


The  first  statement  of  the  existence  of  a  library  at  Trinity 
College  appeared  in  the  catalogue  for  the  year  1860-61.  In 
it  a  summary  of  the  number  of  books  to  which  stuudents  had 
access  was  given  as  follows :  the  Columbian  Literary  Society, 
2,200 ;  the  Hesperian  Literary  Society,  2,200 ;  and  the 
College  library,  650  volumes. 

It  was  during  the  College  year  1887-88  that  the  libraries 
of  the  Columbian,  Hesperian,  Theological  societies,  and  the 
College  library  were  consolidated  and  called  the  College 
library.  Those  who  look  at  the  plates  pasted  in  many  of  the 
old  books  will  see  the  Columbian  and  Hesperian  book  plates 
with  their  mottoes  printed  on  them,  and  occasionally  the 
stamped  imprint  of  the  Theological  society.  The  catalogue 
of  1887-88  stated  that  the  Columbian  Literary  Society  had 
4,000  volumes,  the  Hesperian  Literary  Society  4,000,  and  the 
Theological  Society  several  hundred.  The  number  in  the 
College  library  was  not  mentioned. 

The  history  of  the  period  from  1860  to  1887  does  not 
show  any  marked  growth  of  the  library.  The  catalogues 
from  1861  to  1866  were  not  available  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  they  were  ever  published.  The  years  following 
1888  were  dominated  with  plans  to  remove  the  College  to 
a  larger  town  or  city.  After  the  removal  of  the  College  to 
Durham  in  1893,  the  library  books  were  placed  in  a  large 
room  in  the  old  Duke  building. 

It  was  in  September,  1895,  when  I  first  saw  the  Trinity 
College  library.  Bishop  Kilgo  was  entering  the  second  year 
of  his  presidency  of  the  College.  So  far  as  a  new  student 
knew  there  was  very  little  interest  manifested  in  the  library. 
Two  students  were  the  librarians  and  kept  the  library  room 
open  five  hours  per  day. 

The  library  room  was  about  25  feet  square.  The  shelves 
were  built  to  the  walls  on  the  east,  west,  and  north  sides  of 
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the  room  and  reached  a  height  of  12  feet.  Alcoves  were 
built  inside  the  room  a  few  feet  from  the  east  and  west 
walls  to  provide  more  shelves  when  they  were  needed.  The 
books  were  public  documents,  old  books  given  to  the  library 
because  they  were  of  no  value  to  their  owners,  and  a  few 
good  books  of  American  and  English  literature,  psychology, 
philosophy,  Biblical  literature,  history,  and  biography.  There 
were  two  shelves,  each  about  three  feet  long,  which  served 
as  reserved  shelves  for  all  the  members  of  the  faculty.  A 
dozen  monthly  magazines  were  received  at  the  library  and 
were  kept  in  pigeon  holes  made  for  them  under  the  two  re- 
served shelves.  There  were  about  twenty  chairs  and  two 
tables  in  the  room.  One  table  was  built  around  a  pillar  in 
the  center  of  the  room,  the  other  was  placed  near  the  windows 
on  the  south  side.  On  the  latter  were  kept  the  weeklies  such 
as  the  Christian  Advocates,  Puck,  Judge,  The  Nation,  The 
Spectator,  Science,  and  the  Scientific  American.  The  daily 
papers  were  placed  on  a  file  in  a  small  room  in  the  College 
Inn.  The  librarians  studied  their  lessons  while  on  duty. 
There  were  no  bound  volumes  of  periodicals  or  periodical 
indexes  owned  by  the  library,  and  debate  questions  were 
studied  but  little  in  the  library. 

This  is  a  displeasing  picture  of  the  library  as  it  was 
in  1895.  The  faculty  and  students  were  hopeful  of  better 
things.  President  Kilgo  was  a  great  inspirational  force 
and  his  unfailing  faith  lead  us  to  believe  that  Trinity  Col- 
lege had  a  great  future.  He  had  said  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress that  the  College  must  have  a  library  building.  There 
were  10,000  unclassified  and  uncatalogued  books  in  the  li- 
brary at  this  time. 

In  the  spring  of  1897  Dr.  Few  and  Dr.  Bassett  with  the 
help  of  the  two  librarians  classified  the  books  according  to 
scheme  originated  by  themselves.  The  shelves  were  num- 
bered and  the  books  were  given  the  same  number  the  shelf 
had  on  which  they  were  placed.  Later  a  card  catalogue  was 
begun  and  continued  until  all  the  books  that  were  being 
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wanted  were  catalogued.  This  old  card  catalogue  is  now 
in  the  library  basement  just  as  it  was  when  it  was  completed. 

In  September,  1898,  I  became  librarian  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. My  main  object  in  accepting  this  work  was  to  enable 
me  to  get  one  year  of  graduate  work.  I  did  not  expect  to 
hold  the  position  but  one  year.  It  was  a  very  busy  year, 
for  I  had  twelve  hours  of  recitations  and  thirty  six  in  the 
library  each  week.  The  chairman  of  the  library  committee 
was  very  enthusiastic  over  the  prospect  of  getting  a  new 
building  and  splendid  equipment.  I,  too,  became  interested 
and  did  more  work  for  the  library  than  I  did  for  my  recita- 
tions. It  was  at  the  close  of  this  College  year  that  I  accepted 
the  position  of  librarian  with  the  idea  of  making  this  my 
permanent  work. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  errors  as  to  the  number  of  books 
in  the  library,  Dr.  Bassett  and  I  counted  them,  January, 
1899,  and  there  were  11,000.  To  the  students  in  Trinity 
today  this  library  would  have  been  very  insignificant.  But 
our  hopes  were  very  bright,  for  it  had  been  whispered  around 
that  a  library  building  was  being  planned.  New  books  were 
being  bought  in  larger  quantities  than  had  ever  been  done 
before.  At  the  commencement  of  1900  President  Kilgo  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  J.  B.  Duke  had  given  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  College  for  a  library  building.  It  seemed  a  long  time 
before  the  plans  could  be  made  and  the  building  begun.  In 
two  years  and  a  half  after  the  announcement  of  the  gift 
was  made  the  books  were  moved  into  the  new  building.  At 
the  formal  opening,  February  23,  1903,  the  library  had 
been  completed  and  its  appearance  then  was  the  same  as  it 
is  today. 

This  then  is  a  brief  history  of  the  Library  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  splendid  building  we  are  enjoying  at  this  time. 
Now  we  will  try  to  tell  something  of  the  improvements  on  the 
inside.  About  a  year  before  the  building  was  completed 
President  Kilgo  announced  that  Mr.  J.  B.  Duke  had  given 
$10,000  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  new  books.    No  such 
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large  gifts  as  these  had  been  given  in  this  State  for  library 
purposes  at  this  time  and  the  incident  created  a  great  deal 
of  comment  and  gave  a  decided  impetus  to  better  libraries 
and  library  buildings  in  iSTorth  Carolina. 

The  following  year,  1903,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dred  Peacock 
gave  the  Trinity  Library  The  Ethel  Carr  Peacock  Memorial 
Collection  of  books  numbering  7,049  volumes.  In  two 
years,  February,  1902,  to  February,  1904,  there  were  added 
to  the  library's  collection  of  books  14,372  volumes,  more 
books  than  had  been  collected  from  the  founding  of  the  Col- 
lege to  1902.  It  is  perhaps  well  to  pass  over  the  story  of  the 
immense  amount  of  work  that  had  to  be  done  to  accession, 
paste  in  the  plates,  classify,  catalogue  in  part,  and  shelve 
these  books.  It  is  wonderful  to  me  now  how  all  this  work 
was  done  as  well  as  it  was  done  by  such  a  few  workers  and 
they  were  inexperienced. 

The  students  who  were  graduated  before  1901  had  ac- 
cess to  13,180  books  which  were  crowded  into  a  small  noisy 
room.  This  room  offered  few  comforts.  The  books  were 
poorly  classified  and  catalogued,  periodical  literature  and 
periodical  indexes  were  lacking,  and  the  room  was  open 
only  six  hours  per  day. 

What  superior  advantages  and  comforts  the  students 
have  today !  There  is  a  beautiful  large  reading  room  with 
splendid  tables  and  comfortable  chairs.  The  room  is  always 
comfortable,  warm  on  cold  days  and  the  coolest  place  on  the 
campus  hot  days.  There  is  but  little  noise ;  48,831  volumes 
are  at  the  command  of  students,  a  good  selection  of  bound 
periodicals  and  indexes  to  them,  a  card  catalogue  that  is 
being  put  into  first  class  shape,  and  a  staff  that  is  willing  to 
assist  the  students  as  much  as  it  is  able.  Is  it  not  well 
for  the  students  and  especially  the  new  students  to  take 
enough  time  off  from  the  rush  of  College  interests  to  consider 
advantages  that  are  theirs  now?  Some  students  do  not  have 
any  interest  at  all  in  the  library,  others  who  visit  it  are 
interested  in  magazines  and  newspapers  only.      This  class 
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of  students  should  learn  to  use  the  card  catalogue,  the  period- 
ical indexes,  and  the  general  reference  books  as  a  part  of 
their  education.  They  will  have  occasion  in  later  life  to  use 
the  libraries  in  their  home  towns  and  will  be  ignorant  of  the 
ways  and  means  to  get  at  the  information  wanted  in  the 
shortest  time.  And  the  world  has  a  right  to  expect  those 
who  have  spent  a  year  in  College  to  know  such  things. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  attempt  to  make  any- 
body think  that  the  College  library  is  perfect  in  either  its 
mangement  or  equipment.  Those  who  work  in  it  know  it 
has  many  needs  and  they  believe  these  needs  will  be  supplied 
sooner  or  later.  This  paper  does  propose  to  call  attention 
to  the  remarkable  advantages  the  library  offers  to  the  stu- 
dents now  in  comparison,  to  the  advantages  it  offered  to  stu- 
dents thirteen  years  ago. 

Statistics  are  being  kept  of  the  circulation  of  the  books. 
Separate  accounts  are  made  of  the  books  taken  out  for  home 
use,  of  the  books  taken  from  the  stack  room  to  be  used  in 
the  building,  and  the  number  of  people  visiting  the  library 
in  the  evenings  from  7:30  to  10:30.  There  were  5,555 
volumes  taken  out  for  home  use  in  1912-13,  5,710  in  1913-14, 
and  6,890  in  1914-15.  An  increase  of  155  is  shown  in  1913- 
14  and  of  1135  in  1914-15  over  the  preceding  year.  The 
number  of  books  taken  from  the  stack  room  to  be  used  in 
other  parts  of  the  building  was  4,094  in  1912-13,  5,731  in 
1913-14,  and  7,788  in  1914-15.  An  increase  of  1637  is 
shown  in  1913-14,  and  of  2,057  in  1914-15  over  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  record  of  the  people  coming  into  the  building 
during  the  evening  periods,  7:30  to  10:30,  shows  that  there 
were  5134  persons  in  1912-13,  4,631  in  1913-14,  and  5,930 
in  1914-15.  A  decrease  of  503  persons  is  shown  in  1913-14, 
and  an  increase  of  796  over  1912-13  and  1299  over  1913-14 
is  shown  in  1914-15. 

College  and  university  libraries  are  called  the  center  of 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  institutions  to  which  they  belong. 
Trinity  College  library  has  been  called  the  heart  of  this  insti- 
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tution.  Those  who  are  working  in  it  believe  that  it  is  not 
serving  as  many  students  as  it  should.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
management  to  make  it  as  useful  as  possible  and  to  organize 
it  so  thoroughly  that  the  information  it  contains  may  be  se- 
cured in  the  shortest  time  possible.  The  library  ought  to  be 
a  place  to  which  students  will  delight  to  go  and  will  be  re- 
paid for  going. 
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Two  Kinds  of  Education 

ELLA  WORTH  TTJTTLE 

Although  everyone  knows  that  in  the  last  half  century- 
some  sort  of  transformation  has  occurred  in  the  education 
of  the  female  of  the  species,  he  does  not  realize  just  how 
great  this  metamorphosis  has  been  until  he  is  face  to  face 
with  the  facts.  The  education  of  the  girl  of  1860  is  so  dis- 
similar to  that  of  the  girl  of  today  that  the  two  have  only 
the  term  education  in  common.  While  rummaging  through 
musty  old  account-books  of  what  is  now  an  A  standing  wo- 
man's college  in  the  South,  I  came  face  to  face  with  the 
difference  in  the  two  conceptions  of  learning.  The  ledger  was 
dated  1862-'63,  and  although  some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  war  times,  the  faded,  purple-inked  pages  revealed  the 
most  astounding  facts  concerning  what  was  then  a  well 
known  Virginia  "college,"  a  typical  finishing  school  of  that 
period. 

The  ledger  must  have  been  a  sort  of  unprinted  catalogue. 
The  first  pages  contained  a  list  of  the  entrance  requirements: 
the  candidate  for  admission  into  "Dolly  Madison  College" 
should  have  completed  the  Blue-back  Speller ;  she  should  have 
studied  arithmetic  as  far  as  fractions;  she  should  be  able  to 
read  fluently  and  to  write  a  "lady-like  hand."  Then  followed 
a  list  of  the  studies  she  must  pursue — algebra,  reading,  pen- 
manship, and  spelling.  If  she  was  inclined  to  be  a  Blue- 
stocking, Latin  and  Greek  were  recommended.  There  was 
no  mention  of  any  other  academic  work.  The  last  half  of  the 
page  even  in  appearance  was  unlike  the  first  half.  It  looked 
as  if  the  writer  had  completed  a  serious  duty  to  begin  on  a 
pleasant  one.  The  writing,  too,  seemed  less  strained,  for  the 
scribe  was  at  last  in  a  familiar  atmosphere  in  describing  the 
"specials"  to  which  the  candidate  was  fortunate  enough  to 
have  access.  It  was  certainly  for  these — instructions  in 
"piano,  singing,  and  the  art  of  reciting" — that  this  particu- 
lar seat  of  learning  existed.  As  a  grand  climax,  French  was 
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set  down  with  a  flourish,  for  that  item  alone  had  been  re- 
ponsible  for  the  presence  of  at  least  half  the  inmates. 

According  to  the  time  consumed  in  the  study  of  these 
various  things,  the  graduate  of  "Dolly  Madison"  must  have 
been  thorough  in  what  she  had  studied.  At  six-thirty  the 
rising  bell  rang;  at  seven  breakfast,  or  to  be  more  specific, 
corncakes  and  molasses  was  served;  at  half-past  seven  "the 
young  ladies"  met  in  the  school  room  for  the  reading  of  a 
Psalm  and  the  singing  of  a  hymn ;  at  eight  classes  began. 
With  the  exception  of  an  hour  for  dinner,  classes  continued 
in  the  study  hall  until  five.  From  then  until  six  a  sedate  walk 
"on  the  green"  furnished  the  exercise  of  the  day.  At  six- 
thirty  syrup  and  cakes  again  loomed  before  them.  The  pro- 
gram for  their  evening  devotions  varied  between  the  repeat- 
ing of  the  Bible  verses  and  the  singing  of  hymns  or  "famil- 
iar songs."    At  nine  they  went  to  bed. 

Such  was  the  schedule  of  every  school  day,  but  that  sched- 
ule never  became  a  routine.  On  every  conceivable  occa- 
sion a  holiday  was  inserted.  On  Saturday  there  was  no 
school ;  on  Wednesday  afternoon  there  was  a  holiday.  The 
anniversary  of  every  benefactor  of  the  college  and  many 
times  the  anniversary  of  that  benefactors'  relatives  was  set 
aside  as  a  day  of  rest.  For  Thanksgiving  there  was  a  week 
of  freedom,  for  Christmas  three  weeks.  It  was,  too,  the 
president's  privilege  to  install  gala  days  on  the  slightest  pre- 
text. For  every  battle  the  Confederate  forces  won,  a  week  of 
rejoicing  was  allowed. 

After  a  glance  in  the  back  of  the  ledger  where  an  item- 
ized account  of  the  food  stuffs  was  inserted,  one  wondered 
how  those  girls  could  have  done  as  much  work  as  they  did 
with  so  little  nourishment.  Because  of  the  war  times,  many 
of  the  students  paid  their  tuition  by  bringing  eatables  with 
them.  It  was  by  such  help  that  the  school  kept  alive  at  all 
for  more  than  two  years.  For  a  bushel  of  corn  meal,  Sallie 
Clark  had  been  given  "Singing  lessons  for  three  months;" 
for  five  pecks  of  potatoes,  Margaret  Preston  had  been  allowed 
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ten  French  lessons ;  and  for  four  gallons  of  molasses,  Eliza- 
beth Trig  had  been  taught  her  scales  on  the  piano.  With 
such  a  situation  it  is  conceivable  that  the  parents,  the  teachers, 
and  the  girls  themselves  could  have  looked  upon  a  smattering 
of  mathematics,  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  reading,  a  taste 
of  French,  and  an  inch  of  musical  knowledge  as  an  educa- 
tion. To  them  an  education  was  an  end  in  itself  rather  than 
what  it  is  considered  today — the  means  to  an  end. 

That  finishing  school  is  now  a  growing  Southern  college, 
worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  it  grew 
from  such  a  beginning.  The  entrance  requirements  then  do 
not  even  comprise  those  of  the  grammar  school  today.  Were 
Sallie  Clark's  granddaughter  to  enter  Dolly  Madison  Col- 
lege in  1915,  she  would  have  to  present  a  high  school  diploma 
or  undergo  examinations  on  subjects  far  beyond  her  grand- 
mother's ken.  Had  Sallie  the  first  had  one-fourth  of  the 
knowledge  on  her  graduation  that  her  progeny  has  on 
entering,  she  would  have  been  looked  upon  with  more  horror 
by  the  general  public  than  the  modern  ballet  dancer  is  by  the 
"sistern"  in  the  Methodist  Church.  Today  the  freshman  at 
"Dolly  Madison"  has  her  choice — she  can  carry  her  aca- 
demic course  as  far  as  she  desires  and  she  can  fit  herself 
for  a  capable  housekeeper  or  a  competent  lawyer!  Sallie 
could  not  choose;  in  her  day  there  was  only  one  kind  of 
education. 

The  graduate  of  "Dolly  Madison  College"  of  fifty  years 
ago  was  educated  to  rock  to  the  tune  of  crochet  needles ;  she 
was  a  finished  parasite.  The  graduate  of  the  Dolly  Madison 
of  today  can  buy  that  lace  already  crocheted  and  employ  the 
energy  that  was  formerly  used  in.  its  making  to  fill  a  need 
that  machinery  can  never  supply. 
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The  Year's  Exit 

(echo  from  a  senior) 

C.  B.   C. 

To  me  it  is  the  last  white  rose 
That  blooms  so  late  in  fall; 

So  beautiful  it  seems, 
The  fairest  of  them  all. 

In  sooth,  'tis  sad  to  think 
That  when  this  year  is  o'er, 

From  these  dear  walls  we'll  pass 
To  pluck  this  rose  no  more. 
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Up  From  Snakes 

G.  W.  H.  BRITT 

"Walk  right  up,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Only  ten  cents 
for  this  elevating,  entertaining,  and  amusing  show."  The 
spieler  stopped  for  breath  and  pointed  to  the  gaudy  daubs 
on  the  canvas  front  of  his  tent.  "There,  my  friends,  you 
see  the  capture  of  this  poor  girl  in  the  jungles  of  Madagascar. 
See  her  eating  the  raw  flesh  of  beasts  and  snakes.  See  there, 
the  soldiers  are  lassoing  her  with  wire  loops  in  the  corner 
of  her  dark  cave.  Only  ten  cents  to  see  Milly,  the  Wild 
Girl." 

The  crowd  surged  up  to  the  ticket  box  of  the  side  show. 
From  within  came  the  noise  of  a  whip  cracking,  the  rattling 
of  chains,  and  above  all,  the  moans,  howls,  and  barks  of 
Milly,  the  Wild  Girl. 

"I'll  bet  she  ain't  asure  miff  wild  girl,"  said  a  farmer 
back  in  the  crowd.    The  spieler  heard. 

"My  friend,"  said  he,  "do  you  think  I  would  spend  my 
life  trying  to  deceive  people  and  cheat  them  out  of  their 
money."  A  quivering  smile  of  scorn  passed  over  his  virtu- 
ous face.  "Go  in  and  see  for  yourself.  Only  ten  cents, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  One  dime !  Bring  the  children  to 
see  this  great  moral  spectacle." 

Excitement  seldom  came  to  Walton,  and  at  the  call  of  the 
bill-boards  announcing  the  world-famous  Sun  Brothers' 
Show,  comprising  a  three-ring  circus,  menageries,  side  shows, 
free  gorgeous  street  parade,  peanuts,  and  red  lemonade,  the 
population  had  turned  out  in  a  body,  joined  by  the  dwellers 
in  all  the  country  round,  intent  on  seeing  and  hearing  all 
there  was  on  the  lot.  The  crowd  around  the  pit  in  Milly's 
tent  were,  for  the  most  part,  mildly  disappointed.  Instead 
of  the  raging  demon  of  the  pictures  and  the  moans,  they  be- 
held a  medium  sized,  muscular  creature  sitting  calmly  in  the 
dirt  and  chains,  surrounded  by  three  or  four  sleepy  looking 
snakes.    The  face  was  covered  by  black  horse  hair,  which  fell 
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from  the  shaggy  wig.  Above  the  leopard  skin — whose  spots 
were  beginning  somewhat  to  fade — appeared  two  brick-dust 
colored  shoulders.  Occasionally  Milly  would  let  out  a  howl 
at  which  her  keeper  would  beat  the  canvas  sides  of  her  den. 
Except  for  the  time  that  the  performance  was  going  on  in 
the  big  tent,  the  side  show  was  filled  all  afternoon.  Those 
who  were  stung  went  out  and  recommended  Milly  to  others 
in  the  hope  that  their  own  folly  might  in  that  manner  be 
overlooked.  So  the  great  American  people  pressed  on  to 
be  humbugged  till  hunger  drove  them  home  to  supper. 

It  would  appear  that  Milly's  own  appetitie  was  not  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  her  widely  famed  repast  on  snakes, 
for  as  the  last  back  disappeared  out  the  door,  she  rose  up 
out  of  her  chains,  laid  aside  her  wig,  put  on  an  old  bath 
robe,  and  crawled  under  the  back  side  of  the  tent,  A  few 
minutes  later  she  sat  with  face  and  hands  washed,  but  still 
clad  in  the  bath  robe,  at  a  table  in  the  big  mess  tent, 

"Sam,  why  didn't  you  come  down  town  with  us  this 
mornin'  ?  It's  the  slowest  assortment  of  shacks,  full  of  the 
worst  bunch  of  rubes  you  ever  saw."  Sam,  alias  Milly,  kept 
quiet  and  allowed  the  husky  weight  lifter  across  the  table  to 
talk  on.  "The  only  palace  of  amusement  in  the  whole 
burg  is  a  little  tin-covered  shanty  where  they  run  a  bowling 
alley  and  sell  sody  pop.  I  can  stand  most  anything,  but  a 
rainy  day  here  would  make  me  hit  the  pike  for  home." 

Sam  kept  quiet  now  and  had  lain  low  all  day  for  the 
very  reason  that  he  was  back  home.  About  a  year  before 
he  had  left  his  parents  in  Walton  and  taken  a  job  in  the 
city.  At  first  his  letters  came  regularly,  telling  of  his  work 
in  the  broker's  office,  his  tastes  of  high  life,  and  his  con- 
quests of  new  friends.  Suddenly  the  letters  stopped,  and  all 
the  anxious  father  could  learn  was  that  "Sam  Brown  re- 
signed without  stating  his  reasons." 

To  Sam's  active  nature  the  monotony  of  office  work  had 
soon  become  unbearable.  Forsaking  it,  he  had  gone  out  into 
the  world  to  seek  his  fortune  and  finally  joined  a  stranded 
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circus.  He  was  charmed  for  a  time  by  the  delicious  joke  of 
being  a  wild  girl,  but  his  sense  of  propriety  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  his  parents  kept  him  from  writing  them  of  his  work. 
Sometimes  he  felt  restless  and  dissatisfied,  but  more  often  he 
gloried  in  the  life.  As  he  rubbed  the  greasy  paint  on  his 
handsome  face  and  settled  the  hideous  wig  over  his  light 
hair,  he  would  chuckle  at  the  wonderful  experiences  he  was 
having.  "This  will  be  the  making  of  me,"  he  would  say. 
"After  I've  raved  for  a  while  longer  and  then  knocked  about 
the  earth  some  more,  I'll  know  more  than  if  I'd  gone  to  half 
a  dozen  colleges."  It  cannot  be  denied  either  that  in  his 
travels  over  the  country,  he  picked  up  a  great  deal  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  knowledge  about  places  and  people.  Before 
the  hour  came  to  put  on  his  wild  girl  clothes,  he  was  free  to 
see  what  he  could  of  the  towns  the  circus  stopped  in.  In 
Walton,  however,  he  hung  around  the  tents  all  morning  in 
fear  of  being  recognized  by  old  friends,  for  he  was  not  yet 
ready  to  give  up  his  vagrant  life. 

While  he  was  performing  in  his  den  that  afternoon,  he 
kept  his  eyes  busy  under  cover  of  his  bushy  hair.  Many 
familiar  faces  appeared  around  the  railing  to  stare  at  their 
neighbor  boy  in  the  chains  of  Milly,  the  Wild  Girl.  There 
was  Henry  Matthews  the  village  sport,  who  gazed  a  moment 
with  I-told-you-so-conceit.  There  were  the  boys  Sam  had 
played  with,  a  few  of  the  girls  he  had  admired,  the  old  men 
who  had  watched  him  grow  up,  even  Dr.  Burns,  who  lived 
next  door  to  his  father's.  Sam  could  scarcely  restrain  his 
laughter  at  the  reverent  air  with  which  old  Uncle  Jim,  his 
father's  odd-jobs  man,  approached  the  lair  of  his  young  boss. 
The  boy  would  not  have  been  much  surprised,  he  would  have 
been  greatly  pleased,  if  his  father  had  paid  his  dime  with  the 
others  in  response  to  the  faker's  persuasive  talk.  Sam  did 
not  intend  to  go  back  home  yet,  for  his  thirst  for  adventure 
was  till  unsatisfied,  but  he  had  a  tender  feeling  for  his  parents 
and  would  have  welcomed  the  sight  of  them. 

Soon  after  supper  Milly  returned  to  her  snakes,  prepared 
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to  give  a  particularly  realistic  performance  as  wild  girl  to 
please  the  large  night  crowd.  Her  chains  rattled  and  clanged 
continuously  with  the  violence  of  her  mad  struggles ;  a  small 
horn  in  the  folds  of  her  scanty  leopard  skin,  served  to  add  to 
the  volume  of  her  cries ;  and  as  if  in  the  frenzy  of  her  native 
haunts  in  the  jungle,  she  fondled  the  serpents  and  teased  them 
into  fury.  Sam  was  putting  up  a  first  class  spectacle  for  the 
benefit  of  his  old  home  town,  and  in  his  enthusiasm  he  felt 
himself  borne  far  away  from  the  staid  United  States  and 
planted  in  the  depths  of  Madagascar.  Then  all  of  a  sudden 
he  was  brought  back  home,  or,  as  it  were,  raised  to  heaven. 
"Good  gracious,"  said  Sam.  "You  must  be  an  angel."  The 
next  moment  Milly  was  giving  her  wildest  whoop  to  cover 
up  the  noise  of  the  exclamation.  Looking  over  the  edge  of 
the  pit  was  the  most  beautiful  creature  Sam  had  ever  seen, 
and  beside  her  leaned  Walter  Lewis,  son  of  the  town  hotel 
keeper.  The  girl  was  young,  yet  fully  developed,  and  in  her 
eyes  was  the  calmness  of  worldly  wisdom.  As  she  raised 
those  dark  eyes  to  smile  on  Walter,  Sam  became  conscious 
of  the  poverty  dirt,  and  snakes  surrounding  him.  He  real- 
ized the  uselessness  of  the  exj^erience  he  was  getting ;  he  felt 
the  unkindness  of  the  treatment  he  was  giving  his  parents ; 
and  more  than  anything  else,  his  soul  longed  for  association 
with  people  of  his  own  kind.  The  icicles  had  completely  melt- 
ed from  around  his  heart.  He  would  have  given  all  the  money 
in  the  banks  for  a  lock  of  the  rich  auburn  hair,  or  a  touch 
of  the  warm  round  hand.  For  the  privilege  of  moving  in  the 
blessed  presence  of  the  angel,  of  perhaps  winning  her  love, 
Sam  would  have  cut  off  five  years  of  his  life. 

"I  know  you,  I  want  you,  I  know  you,  I  want  you,"  was 
the  tune  the  blood  throbbing  in  his  ears  seemed  to  sing.  "I 
know  you,  I  want  you,  May  Morris,  May  Morris,  I  want 
you."  Before  he  had  stopped  getting  letters  from  home,  he 
had  learned  of  the  pretty  orphan  cousin  of  Walter  Lewis  who 
had  come  to  live  at  the  hotel.  That  was  the  girl,  beyond  a 
doubt.  He  resolved  to  return  home,  go  to  work,  make  a  man 
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out  of  himself,  and  marry  the  beautiful  orphan.  "I  know  you, 
I  want  you,  I'll  have  you,  May  Morris."  The  beautiful  girl 
had  soon  wearied  of  Milly,  the  Wild  Girl  and  with  Walter 
had  gone  out  of  the  tent.  The  vision  of  that  face  floated  be- 
fore Sams  eyes  constantly,  however,  and  it  was  a  strangely 
tame  wild  girl  that  the  spectators  saw  the  remainder  of  the 
evening.  Finally  the  long  day's  work  came  to  an  end,  and 
Sam  put  up  his  snakes  for  the  last  time. 

A  few  minutes  after  eleven  an  unusually  washed  and 
dressed  Sam  Brown  left  the  dingy  tents,  left  the  circus 
crowd  and  the  snakes,  and  struck  the  familiar  path  to  his 
fathers  house.  By  this  time  there  was  a  real  homesickness 
spurring  him  on,  in  addition  to  his  love  for  the  vision.  As 
he  turned  the  corner  and  saw  the  low  brick  house  deeply 
shadowed  by  the  elms  in  the  yard,  he  broke  into  a  run.  What 
if  something  had  happened  to  his  parents  ?  Suppose  they 
were  away  from  home !  His  heart  grew  tight  at  the  thought 
of  any  unknown  evil  coming  to  his  father  and  mother  in  his 
absence.  He  turned  the  door  bell  with  one  hand  and  banged 
on  the  panels  with  other.  Before  long,  he  saw  through  the 
glass  a  light  come  wavering  up  to  the  door  and  the  next 
instant  the  prodigal  was  in  the  arms  of  his  father.  Now  the 
Mother  heard  the  long  absent  voice  and  came  running  to 
cover  her  boy  with  tears  and  kisses.  There  was  great  and  un- 
wonted joy  in  the  old  house  that  night,  and  not  a  word  of 
reproach  was  uttered.  The  parents  would  not  go  back  to  beu 
till  Sam  had  told  the  whole  story  of  his  wanderings.  With 
the  single  omission  of  reference  to  the  girl.  Judge  Brown 
was  happy,  his  wife  was  happy,  Sam  was  happy ;  and  it 
was  all  they  could  do  to  keep  from  arousing  the  neighbors  to 
rejoice  with  them. 

The  next  day  after  he  had  paid  extended  visits  to  the 
bath  tub  and  the  barber  shop,  Sam  looked  his  old  at- 
tractive self  again.  As  soon  as  his  mother  would  let  him 
out  of  her  sight,  he  dropped  around  to  the  hotel  to  see  his 
dear  friend  Walter  Lewis.    After  the  necessary  preliminary 
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greetings.  Sam  remarked  casually,  "Say,  I  hear  you  have  a 
mighty  attractive  young  cousin  staying  with  you  now,  since 
I've  been  gone."  "Yes,  she's  nothin'  but  a  kid  yet  but  she'll 
do  very  well.  There  she  goes  up  the  walk  on  roller  skates 
now.' 

"Oh  thunder,"  thought  Sam,  and  tried  to  look  indifferent. 
"I  think  I'd  better  be  getting  back  to  Mother ;  she  seems  like 
she  can't  get  tired  of  looking  at  me  these  days.  Speakin' 
of  girls  though,  who  was  that  you  had  out  to  the  circus  the 
other  day  ?" 

Walter  laughed  at  the  remembrance.  "Wasn't  she  a 
peach."  he  answered.  "She  was  stoppin'  for  the  day  at  the 
hotel,  and  I  took  her  out  to  the  show  grounds.  She  belongs 
to  the  circus, — new  bareback  rider  they  got.  Joined  the  day 
you  left.  Think  her  name's  Madame  Celloni,  or  something 
like  that." 
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Pirates  of  the  Carolina  Coast 

V.    C.    HALL 

Poor  indeed,  is  that  community  in  eastern  North  Carolina 
which  does  not  possess  some  spot  within  its  borders  where 
treasure  is  supposed  to  be  buried.  The  narrow  inlets,  woody 
islands,  and  sandy  beaches  which  lie  along  the  coast  teem 
with  tales  of  jolly  sea  rovers  and  hidden  "pieces  of  eight." 
These  tales  are  not  the  product  of  some  "old  timer's"  imagi- 
nation, but  are  based  upon  history.  The  wild  adventurers 
who  sailed  the  Spanish  main,  scuttled  rich  merchantmen,  and 
made  off  with  treasure,  would  naturally  be  attracted  by  the 
half-hidden  bays  and  long  strips  of  wind  swept  beach  which 
stretched  from  Cape  Fear  to  Hatteras. 

Edward  Teach  known  to  infamy  as  Bleackbear,  is  proba- 
bly the  best  known  of  these  sea  rangers.  His,  was  a  name 
to  conjure  with.  The  good  colonial  housewives  who  lived 
along  the  coast  frightened  their  disobedient  children  into 
submission  by  the  mention  of  his  name ;  the  sight  of  his  black 
flag  on  the  high  seas  was  the  despair  of  sea  captains.  With  his 
long  black  beard  twisted  and  bound  behind  his  ears,  a  red 
cloth  tied  about  his  head,  and  a  dirk  at  his  belt,  this  maurau- 
der  strode  the  deck  of  the  Jolly  Roger  in  true  pirate  fashion. 
After  a  successful  expedition  to  the  Indies  or  Bermuda,  it 
was  his  custom  to  return  with  the  English  Jack  at  the  mast- 
head and  a  cargo  of  Spanish  treasure  in  the  hold.  This  cargo 
was  usually  buried  among  the  sand  dunes  of  a  lonesome 
strip  of  beach. 

Blackboard's  favorite  cache  for  treasure  was  an  island  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River ;  it  may  be  found  in  any 
geography,  marked  Smith's  Island.  It  is  popularly  known, 
however,  as  Baldhead  Island.  Surely  a  more  favorable 
rendezous  for  pirates  could  not  be  conceived  in  the  mind 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  The  island  is  approximately 
three  leagues  long  and  half  as  many  wide.  The  interior  is 
overgrown  with  thick  tropical  forests;  marshy  creeks  and 
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sludgy  swamps  traverse  it  in  every  direction  and  make  it 
inpenetratable  except  by  poisonous  snakes  and  swarms  of 
mosquitoes.  Directly  in  the  midst  of  this  island  is  a  brick 
ruins  which  is  supposed  tc  have  been  the  stronghold  of 
Blackboard's  crew.  It  can  be  seen  with  binoculars  from  the 
tower  of  the  modern  lighthouse  which  now  stands  on  the 
outer  beach.  This  ruins  serves  to  intensify  the  atmosphere 
of  mystery  and  adventure  which  broods  over  the  spot.  Dur- 
ing the  late  fall  days,  when  drizzly  weather  and  high  winds 
prevail,  this  spot  has  a  wild  appearance  which  smacks  of 
pirates  and  hidden  treasure.  The  keeper  of  the  light  is  the 
only  visible  inhabitant  of  the  island,  except  the  noisy  sea 
birds  which  feed  in  the  foam  of  the  outer  reef.  A  burden- 
some silence  still  hangs  over  the  island  just  as  in  the  days  of 
Blackbeard.  During  my  childhood  it  was  real  excitement 
for  me  to  stand  on  a  high  sand  dune,  look  seaward  with 
shaded  eye,  and  imagine  myself  a  buccanneer  of  the  Spanish 
main.  The  wild  sea  song  of  John  Silver's  pirate  crew  or  the 
shriek  of  his  parrot,  "pieces  of  eight,  pieces  of  eight,"  would 
hardly  surprise  one  in  this  desolate  spot. 

Baldhead  Island  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  spots 
along  the  Carolina  Coast  which  bear  tales  of  Blackbeard 
and  his  type.  Cape  Fear  aristocracy  prides  itself  in  the  fact 
that  the  forefathers  sailed  under  the  Jolly  Roger  and  preyed 
on  Spanish  commerce.  Some  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  can 
tell  marvelous  tales  in  connection  with  every  bay  and  bight 
from  the  Virginia  Capes  to  Corncake  Inlet.  Although  many 
of  these  tales  are  purely  legendary,  they  give  us  a  valuable 
insight  into  the  early  life  of  the  Carolina  Colony. 
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Book  Review 

Winston  Churchill,  A  Far  Country.     New  York.     Mac- 
millan  Company,  1915,  pp.  509.     $1.50. 

Winston  Churchill  in  his  recent  book,  A  Far  Country,  de- 
parts from  the  usual  methods  of  the  present  day  novel.  In 
truth  we  can  hardly  class  it  as  a  novel  in  the  modern  sense. 
It  could  well  be  named  the  "Biography  of  an  Inner  Man." 
Void  of  the  abnormal  eccentriticities  of  a  modern  novel,  it 
points  with  didactic  reasoning  to  the  effect  of  economic  pres- 
sure upon  the  inner  life  and  its  final  reaction. 

While  the  theme  on  emptiness  of  worldly  success  and 
its  final  crushing  effect  has  become  somewhat  hackneyed, 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Churchill  displays  this  inevitable 
truth  is  so  well  hidden  that  one  can  scarcely  discern  the 
skeleton  through  the  intensely  realistic  touch  of  American 
flesh  and  blood.  The  author  has  now  reached  the  point  in 
his  career  wherein  his  philosophy  needs  not  be  covered  in  the 
glitter  of  an  effervescent  novel  or  his  conclusions  drawn  by 
melodramatic  action.  It  is  the  product  of  a  mature  mind  and 
whether  we  agree  entirely  with  his  psychology  or  not,  the 
subtleness  of  his  interpretations  and  thought  linked  with 
the  prevailing  modern  sympathy  has  caused  a  most  wide 
spread  sale. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  taken  from  the  Biblical  quotation 
concerning  the  prodigal  son — "and  he  took  his  journey  into 
a  far  country  and  there  wasted  his  substance  in  riotous  liv- 
ing." The  scene  is  laid  in  "a  city  which  is  some  twelve  hours 
distant  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States." 
Speculation  points  to  Pittsburg  as  the  place,  but  inevitably 
some  inferences  are  made  to  institutions  in  St.  Louis. 

The  story  is  told  in  the  first  person  by  its  hero  Huefft 
Paret.  He  was  reared  by  a  prominent  family  under  strir-t 
Calvinistic  principles.  As  a  boy  Hugh  was  sentimental,  and 
imaginative,  but  strong  willed;  as  he  grew  up  the  qualities 
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which  should  have  increased  were  suppressed  by  stern  dis- 
cipline. His  character  warped,  he  was  driven  to  a  material- 
istic view  of  life  which  he  takes  pleasure  in  calling  "a  philo- 
sophy of  unlightened  self-interest." 

His  journey  to  a  Far  Country  began  when  he  determined 
to  attend  Harvard  not  from  a  real  aim,  but  out  of  false  pride 
of  being  the  only  boy  in  his  high  school  class  who  would  not 
go  to  college. 

He  attends  the  University  and  shows  great  promise  as 
a  literary  genius,  but  owing  to  the  determined  will  of  his 
father — who  discredits  Hugh's  literary  ability, — he  studies 
law.  He  joins  a  law  firm  with  a  large  corporation  business 
and  come  under  the  influence  of  politician-lawyers,  thereby 
becoming  the  main  instrument  by  which  many  unjust  laws 
are  passed  through  the  legislature.  Ambition  takes  hold  of 
him  and  becomes  his  god.  After  being  rejected  by  his  form- 
er sweetheart  on  account  of  his  materialistic  views,  he  mar- 
ries for  political  reasons.  He  becomes  more  and  more  en- 
twined in  the  idea  of  success  and  becomes  crazed  with  ambi- 
tion. He  neglects  his  wife,  children  and  friends  in  his  mad 
race  for  power. 

"His  ability  marks  him  for  a  success  in  the  dubious  world 
of  mingled  politics,  law,  industry,  and — shows  such  savoir 
faire  in  the  shadier  bypaths  of  municipal  and  State  politics, 
that  he  becomes  the  most  trusted  adviser  of  the  small  group 
of  magnates  who  dominate  the  State." 

With  his  better  nature  stifled,  Paret  becomes  rich  and 
powerful,  while  his  honest  old  Cousin  Beck,  the  one  time 
well-to-do  merchant,  becomes  financially  ruined.  As  repre- 
sentative of  his  power,  Paret  builds  a  mansion  on  a  grand 
scale.  His  wife  sees  that  it  would  be  a  gross  impropriety 
for  her  and  the  children  to  stay  with  him  longer.  The 
climax  came  when  they  moved  into  the  house  so  characteristic 
of  its  builder.  Life  became  unbearable  and  she  went  to 
EuroDe  with  the  children. 
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At  this  time  he  suffered  from  a  sickly  conscience,  which 
his  self-interest  would  not  overcome.  It  is  here  that  Krebs, 
the  young  socialist  agitator,  whom  Hugh  had  known  at  Har- 
vard and  had  snubbed  and  opposed  many  times,  makes  his 
personality  felt,  for  acting  on  Krebs  advise  "Go  away  and  get 
straightened  out,  make  yourself  acquainted  with  the  modern 
trend  of  literature  and  criticism  and  try  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  fundamental  human  needs  underlying  such  phenomena 
as  the  labor  and  woman's  movements.  We  can  not  see  the 
whole  but  we  can  get  a  clue  and  pass  it  on  to  our  children," 
the  prodigal  began  his  return.  He  saw  that  he  had  been 
working  beneath  the  real  surface  of  life,  and  the  realization 
wrecks  his  health.  Changing  his  ideals,  he  follows  his  wife 
to  Europe  where  they  join  hands  in  carrying  out  his  new 
resolution. 

The  romance  portrays  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good.  We 
can  hardly  heap  adverse  criticisms  upon  Paret's  life  for  it 
was  only  the  natural  end  of  a  twisted  beginning — the  change 
of  the  idealist  to  the  materialist  in  his  early  days ! 

The  psychology  of  the  book  is  good  but  this  is  not  the 
entirely  gripping  influence  that  the  book  gives,  for  the  pic- 
ture of  the  industrial  organizations  is  extremely  entertain- 
ing; we  see  how  the  industrial  powers  control  the  smaller 
corporations,  legislature  and  judiciary;  we  see  their  tools, 
shyster  lawyers  and  political  newspapers  at  work;  we  see 
city  politics  as  it  was  about  twenty  years  ago  and  as  it  is 
today — the  satire  and  unreality  of  party  politics. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  optimistic  but  the  downfall  of 
Cousin  Beck  and  Kreb  strikes  a  cord  of  pessimism  for  it 
seems  that  expedience  conquers  principle,  but  defective 
character  lays  open  a  person  to  crushing  blows.  However, 
the  general  impression  left  by  the  book  is  that  the  world 
is  growing  better  even  though  the  process  is  slow,  for  finally 
good  government  and  moral  stamina  triumph  over  graft 
and  corruption. 

E.  B.  Jones. 
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E'bitori.a'l 


KEEPING  CHRISTMAS 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  Christmas,  but  it 
strikes  the  writer  that  the  quintessence  of  the  genuine  spirit 
the  season  should  bring  is  found  in  the  German  proverb: 
"Der  Weg  zum  Gliick  ist  andere  gliicklich  zu  machen."  A 
Christmas  which  does  not  carry  with  it  a  new  feeling  of 
altruism,  a  stronger  effort  to  understand  and  appreciate 
others,  and  a  keener  realization  of  our  responsibility  to  our 
fellow-man  would  certainly  be  unworthy  of  the  occasion 
we  celebrate. 

The  same  idea  is  exemplified  in  the  life  and  quest  of 
Artaban,  the  other  wise  man  of  Van  Dyke.  Artaban  sold  out 
all  his  possessions  and  bought  three  precious  jewels — a  sap- 
phire, a  ruby,  and  a  pearl — to  carry  them  as  a  tribute  to  the 
Bethlehem  Babe.  But  it  was  only  after  thirty-three  years 
of  travail  and  wandering;  after  he  had  used  his  jewels  to 
minister  to  a  dying  stranger,  to  bribe  the  Roman  captain 
who  was  about  to  take  the  life  of  a  mother's  innocent  babe, 
and  to  ransom  a  young  girl  captive  that  he  at  last  found  the 
Christ-Child. 

It  took  Sir  Launfal  a  lifetime  to  learn  that  the  Holy  Grail 
was  to  be  attained,  not  by  means  of  great  deeds  of  valor,  but 
rather  by  broad  sympathy  and  a  true  spirit  of  charity  for 
the  beggar  at  his  own  gate. 

"Not  what  we  give  but  what  we  share, — 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare ; 
Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three, — 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor,  and  me." 

It  is  said  of  an  Oxford  student  that  he  kept  on  the  wall 
of  his  room  the  simple  motto :  "Others."     Remembering  that 
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he  whose  birth  we  are  about  to  commemorate  came  not  into 
the  world  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister,  let  us  at 
this  time  put  away  anything  that  would  tend  to  make  us  self- 
centered  and  think  and  act  more  from  the  standpoint  of  com- 
mon humanity  and  the  best  interests  of  all. 
In  the  words  of  the  poet: 

"Then  bear  a  joy  where  joys  are  not, 
Go  speak  a  kindly  word  in  love; 
Less  bitter  make  some  loveless  lot, 
Now  earth  is  linked  to  heaven  above." 

J.  W.  L. 


OPINIONS 


It  is  a  rather  singular  fact  that  there  are  so  many  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  There  is  no  plan,  no  course  of  action,  no 
decision  affecting  the  interest  of  a  large  number  of  persons 
that  is  acceptable  to  all  concerned.  With  the  same  end  in 
view,  various  persons  will  invent  various  plans,  none  of 
which  are  exactly  alike  and  many  of  which  are  wholly  un- 
like. Differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  social  and  re- 
ligous  questions,  political  and  economic  problems  are  so 
common  that  the  average  person  never  stops  to  wonder  at 
their  existence. 

Some  thinking  persons,  however,  have  wondered  at  the 
existence  of  so  many  conflicting  opinions  and  have  attempted 
to  explain  them.  In  explanation  some  very  definite  reasons 
have  been  given.  One  of  these,  and  probably  the  most 
self  evident  of  all,  is  the  existence  of  selfish  interest,  the  ego, 
which  persists  in  maintaining  its  place  in  human  nature. 
Where  financial  gain  and  personal  advancement  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  easy  to  look  at  any  question  from  a  prejudiced 
point  of  view.  This  in  a  measure  accounts  for  the  contentions 
between  employer  and  employee.  Another  reason  given  is 
the  influence  of  tradition,  habit,  and  custom.  This  explains, 
to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  our  political  and  religious  affil- 
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iations  and  their  attendant  dissensions.  Still  another  reason 
given  is  that  opinions  are  frequently  borrowed  from  other 
persons.  There  are  many  individuals  whose  attitude  toward 
certain  questions  can  be  explained  only  by  ascertaining  the 
attitude  which  certain  of  their  associates  take  in  regard  to  the 
same  questions. 

In  college  communities,  as  elsewhere,  a  large  part  of  the 
opinions  may  in  turn  be  borrowed  from  their  classmates  or 
form  their  own  opinions  with  regard  to  measures  and  poli- 
cies ;  they  merely  adopt  the  opinions  of  other  students,  whose 
opinions  mayin  turn  be  borrowed  from  their  classmates  or 
even  from  former  students.  Undoubtedly  much  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  college  administrations  is  the  result  of  this  or  simi- 
lar conditions.  In  some  instances  there  are  students  who 
use  their  own  reasoning  powers  and  conscientiously  oppose 
various  regulative  methods  adopted  by  the  administration. 
Yet  in  too  many  cases  the  opposition  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
merely  a  few  students  see  fit  to  manifest  a  hostile  attitude 
toward  the  administration. 

This  false  attitude  should  be  discouraged.  All  opinions 
should  be  based  on  actual  facts  and  impartial  reasoning.  In 
other  words  our  opinions  should  be  individualistic.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  we  should  be  of  the  free-lance 
variety  that  disagrees  with  everybody;  but  it  does  mean 
that  our  own  opinions  should  be  substantiated  by  something 
more  authoritative  than  the  mere  opinions  of  others. 

J.  H.  G. 
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M  a  ?  8  t  b  e  Mares 


FRIENDS 

I  gazed  into  her  deep  brown  eyes 
And  fondly  she  returned  the  look. 

I  told  her  many  cheerful  lies, 

'Twas  down  beside  the  shaded  brook. 

I  held  her  in  my  warm  embrace, 
And  toyed  with  her  curling  hair. 

She  smuggled  close  with  up-turned  face, 
And  something  happened  then  and  there. 

Then  spoke  we  not  a  single  word, 
Her  velvet  cheek  was  'gainst  my  face 

We  both  were  still,  and  neither  stirred, 
But  long  stayed  we  in  this  same  place. 


'Twas  near  the  setting  of  the  sun ; 

I  sat  upon  a  fallen  log; 
At  one  side  lay  my  trusty  gun — 

My  arm  was  'round  my  old  bird-dog. 


AN  APPEAL   FOR   THE   ESTABLISHMENT   OF   A 

CHARITY  WARD  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 

THE  SHOE  HOSPITAL 

The  gentle  zephyrs  of  summer  have  been  supplanted  by 
the  chilly  blasts  of  winter.  The  frisky  toad,  who  throughout 
the  summer  nightly  tangoed  on  the  green  sward,  has  long 
since  sought  out  his  winter  home.  The  old  hammock  that 
did  such  valiant  service,  has  been  folded  up  and  stored  away, 
and  in  those  folds  that  once  concealed  the  dangerous  mines 
of  Cupid,  the  moths  now  hold  their  epicurean  feasts,  and  the 
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frivolous  cock-roaches  sportively  frolic.  The  deserted  porch- 
swing  shivers  as  the  wind  whistles  by,  and  envies  the  new 
popular  settee  by  the  cheery  parlor  fire.  The  affable  and 
self-complacent  gobbler  who  stalked  the  wary  grasshopper  in 
summer  and  grew  corpulent,  on  patent  chicken-feed  in  fall 
has  now  passed  to  his  reward  and  is  peacefully  sleeping  with 
his  fathers. 

The  next  thing  is  Christmas.  What  a  magical  word ! 
To  the  small  boy  it  brings  visions  of  fire-crackers,  raisins, 
horns,  "nigger-toes" — everything  that  is  good  to  eat  or  to 
make  noise.  To  the  litle  girl,  Christmas  means  a  new  doll 
and  lots  of  candy.  Even  the  little  babe  feels  a  stir  of  might 
and  has  faint  recollections  of  a  rubber  doll  which  when  vigor- 
ously pushed  on  its  largest  convex  surface  was  wont  to  give 
utterance  to  a  plaintive  squeek.  But  don't  let  me  lead  you 
to  believe,  for  a  minute,  that  Christmas  is  a  monopoly  enjoy- 
ed by  the  youngsters  alone.  Probably  no  one  is  looking 
forward  to  the  holidays  with  any  keener  anticipation  than 
is  the  college  freshman.  More  than  three  months  have  now 
elapsed  since  that  eventful  September  morn  when  he  mingled 
his  manly  dew  with  the  copious  tears  of  his  doting  relatives, 
bade  his  weepy  goodbyes  and  deserted  the  parental  vine  and 
fig-tree  to  enter  a  new  and  unexplored  field  of  endeavor. 

The  first  few  weeks  were  very  trying;  daily  he  suffered 
the  excruciating  pangs  of  nostalgia,  and  nightly  watered  his 
couch  with  tears  when  he  thought  of  the  folks  at  home  and  of 
the  girl  he  left  behind.  But  ere  long,  he  manfully  stifled  his 
final  sob,  dried  his  grimy  countenance  on  the  shaggy  mane 
of  a  Latin  pony  and  soothed  his  troubled  mind  with  the 
thought  that  it  would  not  be  a  thousand  years  until  Christ- 
mas. 

Eagerly,  almost  feverishly,  he  has  watched  the  calendar, 
checking  off  each  day  and  tearing  off  each  month  with  a  pecu- 
liar air  of  grim  satisfaction.  The  long  anticipated  time  is 
now  almost  at  hand.  In  a  few  days  the  exodus  will  be  in 
full  swing.     The  railway  coaches  will  be  crowded  with  roar- 
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ing,    ranting,    good-humored    studes    and    their   voluminous 
baggage. 

If  there  be  co-eds  on  the  train,  beware,  for  Cupid  will 
be  on  hand  with  his  bow  well  greased  and  his  quiver  well 
filled  with  those  fiery  darts.  One  word  of  advice  I  would 
offer.  Girls,  don't  judge  a  student  by  the  baggage  he  carries. 
Every  piece  of  luggage  on  that  train,  whether  it  be  an  ex- 
pensive alligator  bag,  a  pastboard  suit-case  or  an  old-fashion- 
ed "telescope,"  will  contain  practically  the  same  contents. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  tell  tales  out  of  school,  but  a  customs- 
house  investigation  would  disclose,  in  practically  every  in- 
stance, a  few  heavy  school  books,  a  lot  of  empty  space  and 
sundry  (an  itemized  list  is  unnecessary)  threadbare,  rent 
and  buttonless  garments.  The  books  are  merely  brought 
along  for  ballast  and  are  not  removed  during  the  entire 
holidays.  The  garments  and  space,  on  the  other  hand  are 
very  essential  and  are  to  serve  distinct  purposes.  The  old 
clothing  may  be  displayed  to  father  as  convincing  argument 
that  the  stude's  wardrobe  needs  materially  replenishing  or 
it  may  be  turned  over  to  mother  to  patch,  darn,  button  or 
remodel,  as  the  case  demands.  The  value  of  the  empty  space 
will  be  appreciated  when  we  start  packing  for  the  return  trip. 
It  will  be  replaced  by  cakes,  pickles,  candy,  etc.,  which  will 
last  about  as  long  on  the  campus  as  our  New  Year's  resolu- 
tions.   

ENGLISH  AS  SHE  IS  WROTE  AT  TRINITY 

THE  MOST  INTERESTING  THING  I  DID  THIS  SUMMER* 

One  Sunday  evening  in  August,  a  dark  cloud  rose.  At 
first  only  a  small  flash  of  lightening  could  be  seen,  and  then 
the  distant  thunder  could  be  heard.  The  cloud  seemed  to 
become  furious  as  it  climbed  higher  into  the  heavens  and 


*The  above  is  a  pirated  edition  of  a  Sophomore  theme  handed  in  to 
the  Department  of  English.  If  the  amorous  author — a  certain  bald- 
pated  ministerial  student — will  call  at  our  editorial  sanctum,  he  may 
get  his  original  manuscript. 
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darkened  the  western  sky.  But  soon  the  roar  of  thunder  and 
flash  of  lightening  disappeared.  Immediately,  with  a  glad 
heart,  I  put  on  my  best  clothes  and  stepped  out  to  the  garage, 
cranked  my  automobile  and  started  to  see  my  best  girl,  Mary. 

She  lived  in  a  village  about  ten  miles  away.  The  machine 
was  in  good  condition.  The  farther  I  got  on  my  way,  the 
faster  it  moved.  Within  a  short  time  the  little  village  was 
in  sight,  and  soon  the  house  of  Mary  could  be  seen. 

On  arriving  she  met  me  at  the  front  gate,  with  a  beautiful 
smile,  and  taking  me  by  the  arms  she  conducted  me  into  the 
flower  garden.  The  beautiful  red  rose,  and  many  species 
could  be  seen.  The  fragrance  that  filled  the  aid  was  grand. 
To  be  sure  it  was  a  perfect  paradise  for  me.  The  beautiful 
flowers  and  Mary  by  my  side. 

Soon  the  dark  shade  of  evening  came  and  chased  us  into 
the  house.  Upon  entering  the  parlor  which  was  so  elaborate- 
ly furnished  I  sat  down  upon  the  sofa  with  Mary  at  my  side. 
My!  just  think  of  blooming,  love-breathing  sweetness.  Such 
eyes !  such  eyes !  So  innocently  mild !  so  bashfully  irreso- 
lute! not  a  glance  but  speaks  and  kindles  some  thought  of 
love !  Then  her  checks !  her  cheeks !  so  deeply  blushing  at 
the  insinuation  of  her  tell  tale  eyes !  Then  her  lips !  Oh 
lips,  smiling  at  their  own  discretion.  Then  her  neck !  Such 
Neck!! 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina  Magazine  atones  for 
its  late  appearance  this  year  by  a  first  number  of  unusually 
good  proportion,  which  contains  contributions  of  real  merit 
in  each  field  of  writing.  Each  of  the  two  essays  is  well 
written  and  full  of  interest.  "The  Oxford  Spirit"  is  a  de- 
scription of  life  at  Oxford  University,  with  an  extended  ac- 
count of  the  aims  and  methods  at  that  great  institution.  "The 
Waldenses"  is  somewhat  lacking  in  unity,  and  is  not  de- 
veloped sufficiently  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  which  it  succeeds 
in  arousing  in  the  reader.  "The  Animal"  is  the  best  story 
this  number.  It  is  told  in  vivid  style,  and  succeeds  in  ex- 
citing sympathy  in  the  characters,  but  it  might  be  prolonged 
and  filled  out  in  places  to  advantage.  Underdevelopment 
is  one  of  the  most  common  faults  with  the  stories  in  a  large 
number  of  the  college  magazines.  The  other  two  stories  are 
quite  up  to  the  standard  of  those  in  most  college  magazines, 
although  they  are  not  particularly  strong.  The  poem,  "Mid- 
night in  the  Mountains"  is  charming.  It  expresses  simply 
and  beautifully  a  feeling  that  we  all  recognize  on  some  per- 
fect night  in  the  mountains.  The  editorials  of  this  excellent 
magazine  must,  not  be  passed  up  without  some  slight  remark. 
They  are  thoughtful  and  in  keeping  with  a  college  publi- 
cation. 

The  Transylvanian  for  November  was  weak  in  stories, 
and  not  exactly  titanic  in  poems  and  essays.  The  first  poem, 
"In  Memoriam,"  is  only  mediocre.  Melancholy  moralizing 
sonnets  have  to  be  very  good  to  be  passable,  and  this  one  is 
like  the  legion  of  others  of  the  same  nature.  The  translation 
from  Heine  is  good,  and  the  other  poem,  "Absence,"  is  still 
better.  "Grandmother's  Candles"  is  an  interesting  and  well 
written  sketch,  which  pretty  well  succeeds  in  getting  the 
child's  point  of  view.    It  would  be  improved  if  the  first  page 
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were  omitted  or  at  any  rate  condensed.  The  single  story  in 
this  number,  "The  Hero,"  is  interesting,  and  told  with  con- 
siderable vigor,  but  the  beginning  and  ending  are  weak,  and 
the  action  is  the  result  of  more  chance,  rather  than  of  any 
cause  in  the  nature  of  characters.  The  conversation  is  woe- 
fully unreal.  "Solving  for  X"  makes  some  successful  at- 
tempts at  cleverness  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  some  unsuc- 
cessful ones  as  well.  The  longest  contribution  in  the  maga- 
zine happens,  contrary  to  the  rule,  to  be  the  most  interesting. 
"Weenon,  the  Place  of  Weeping,"  is  a  very  readable  bit  of 
early  South  African  history.  It  is  marred,  however,  by  the 
attempt  at  narrative  stuck  onto  each  end.  It  would  be  much 
more  effective  if  it  were  told  in  straightforward  manner  with- 
out the  trimmings.  The  above  adverse  criticism  of  The  Tran- 
sylvanian  would  be  unjust  without  a  word  of  praise  for  the 
general  pleasing  impression  the  magazine  leaves  upon  the 
reader.  It  is  neat  in  appearance,  the  thought  is,  as  a  rule, 
well  expressed,  and  altogether,  it  makes  one  believe  that 
better  numbers  will  follow  later  on.  in  the  year. 

The  Era  of  Emory  and  Henry  needs  some  good  strong 
essays  to  give  it  the  proper  balance.  None  of  the  contribu- 
tions in  the  November  number  are  bad,  yet  all  seem  a  wee 
bit  youthful.  "The  Glue  That  Did  Not  Stick"  and  "Cold 
Feet"  are  stories  of  the  same  kind,  and  of  about  equal  merit. 
They  narrate  the  doings  of  boys;  in  both  stories  the  tables 
are  turned  at  the  last  moment  and  the  joke  players  are  left 
chagrined.  "The  Hermit"  is  a  story  of  a  different  nature.  It 
claims  to  be  a  true  account  of  the  vicissitudes  of  an  admirable 
young  lover  which  finally  drove  him  to  forsake  the  world  and 
live  in  seclusion ;  a  plot  which  has  been  used  since  the  days 
of  Homer  and  before.  The  plot  is  not  very  clear  cut,  and 
the  characters  are  not  drawn  with  any  great  vividness  or 
color.  Now  all  these  stories  are  interesting  narratives,  but 
they  do  not  leave  a  strong,  lasting,  pleasing  impression  on  the 
reader.  The  translations  from  the  Japanese  are  unusual 
in  college  magazines,  and  are  valuable.    The  five  brief  verses 
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give  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  the  uta  (the  peculiar  Japa- 
nese verse  form)  is  like.  The  other  verse  in  the  number  is 
not  unusual  but  passable. 

The  Vanderbilt  Observer  makes  very  pleasant  reading. 
The  first  article  in  the  November  number  is  a  brief  account 
of  Rabindranath  Tagore,  the  Indian  poet.  "Tagore  so  far 
surpasses  all  other  poets  of  India  that  we  call  this  the  epoch 
of  Rabindranath.  No  poet  seems  to  me  so  famous  in  Europe 
as  he  is  among  the  people  of  India."  The  study  gives  us  a 
very  good  conception  of  the  man  and  the  character  of  his 
work,  but  it  is  a  little  too  full  of  quotations  from  his  writings. 
"The  Solitary  Places"  is  a  sketch  written  in  very  attractive 
style  which  gets  close  to  nature  and  to  human  nature,  and 
tells  the  joys  of  wandering  in  the  North  Country.  The  story 
"Proof"  is  a  delicious  piece  of  bosh.  "To  Saint  Louis"  is 
rather  improbable  in  places — it  is  not  likely  that  the  tramp 
could  so  easily  forget  the  scene  of  an  important  experience — 
and  the  plot  is  somewhat  conventional,  but  the  story  contains 
good  description.  "A  Voice  in  the  Night"  is  a  good  short 
story  of  the  serious  kind.  The  author  has  taken  time  to  paint 
a  realistic  picture  of  the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army — and 
that  picture  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  story ;  has  given 
us  first  and  last  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  chief  character's 
personality  and  history;  and  has  made  us  thoroughly  in  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  the  story.  The  poem,  "Where  Would 
I  Be,"  is  excellent.  Its  chief  merit  is  its  musical  swing,  but 
it  is  also  praiseworthy  because  of  its  description  of  the  out- 
of-doors,  and  its  life. 

The  Archive  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  many  other 
exchanges  which  came  this  last  month. 
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A  COLLEGE  WITHOUT  AN  EVIL 

DREW,    '14 

The  faculty  of  the  average  college  community  is  frequent- 
ly spoken  of  as  one  of  the  necessary  evils. 

Though  I  have  never  entertained  an  unkind  feeling  to- 
ward my  instructors,  I  can — in  part,  at  least — appreciate 
a  rather  remarkable  conversation  I  recently  had  with  a  young 
college  fellow,  who,  I  regret  to  say,  refused  to  allow  me  to 
mention  his  name  in  this  connection. 

Within  twenty  years,  he  confidently  asserted,  practically 
all  the  prominent  colleges  in  the  world  will  have  abolished 
their  respective  faculties ;  and  the  new  order  of  things  will 
be  a  decided  improvement  over  present  conditions. 

Without  hesitating,  he  went  right  into  his  theme  as 
though  he  had  previously  done  his  thinking.  Before  long,  he 
said,  somebody  will  invent  a  lecture  machine  that  will  speak 
slowly,  clearly,  and  pleasantly — qualities  some  college  pro- 
fessors do  not  possess.  Like  the  modern  graphophone,  the  ma- 
chine will  use  records,  each  of  which  will,  of  course,  be  pre- 
pared by  an  expert.  Each  class  room  will  be  provided  with 
a  machine  and  individual  desks  for  the  students.  From 
every  desk  to  the  machine  will  be  provided  a  wire  connec- 
tion, so  that  any  student  in  the  class,  merely  by  pressing  a 
button,  may  stop  the  machine  and  cause  it  to  turn  back  just 
as  far  as  he  chooses  and  repeat,  at  any  rate  of  speed  he  de- 
sires, what  had  just  been  said.  This  machine,  he  concluded 
very  positively,  will  forever  abolish  the  necessary  evil  of 
college  life. 

I  was  so  interested  in  the  vivid  description  he  gave  of  his 
unique  machine  that  I  almost  unconsciously  followed  every- 
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thing  lie  said ;  after  a  bit  of  thought,  however,  a  whole  mul- 
titude of  objections  came  trooping  into  my  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  I  said,  no  such  machine  could  be  in- 
vented. Smilingly,  he  remarked  that  I  must  be  living  men- 
tally in  the  Middle  Ages;  and  then  I  was  surprised  that  I 
ever  raised  objection — I  had  to  admit  the  possibility  of  such 
an  invention. 

Well  surely,  I  insisted  in  the  second  place,  the  students 
would  misbehave  in  the  class-room,  thus  making  it  impossible 
for  the  machine  to  do  its  work.  Again  he  smiled  and  ex- 
plained that  he  did  not  mean  to  recommend  that  it  be  used  in 
the  kindergarten  schools.  I  was  willing  to  let  that  objection 
pass  also. 

But,  I  objected  in  the  third  place,  becoming  rather 
animated,  that  the  students  would  certainly  be  deprived  of 
one  of  their  most  important  education  advantages — that  of 
personal  contact  with  the  instructors.  His  smile  this  time 
was  not  sarcastic;  evidently  I  had  found  a  real  difficulty. 
Indeed,  he  at  once  admitted  that  that  was,  in  his  opinion,  the 
most  serious  objection  that  could  be  advanced  against  the 
use  of  the  proposed  invention ;  but  he  immediately  propound- 
ed to  me  a  number  of  questions  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
answer:  How  many  of  my  instructors  took  a  personal  inter- 
est in  me — an  inspiring  personal  interest?  How  many  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  impartial  to  all  the  students  ?  How  many 
of  them  appeared  to  me  to  be  well-rounded  men  ?  Most  of 
his  instructors,  he  said,  were  narrow-minded,  pale-faced,  par- 
tial, unpleasant,  unhappy,  effeminate  book-worms  or  miser- 
able time-servers,  who  made  education  itself  appear  to  be  a 
kind  of  evil  and  hardly  a  necessary  one. 

He  had  never  known  a  college  professor  who  associated 
with  his  students  except  on  more  or  less  formal  social  occa- 
sions, and  at  such  times  the  students  were  as  far  removed 
from  the  congenial  personal  touch  I  had  in  mind  as  they 
were  from  the  ISTorth  Pole  or  the  Equator.  There  is  nothing 
very  inspiring,  he  added,  in  being  looked  down  upon  as  most 
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students,  perhaps  rightly,  are  by  their  instructors ;  then,  too, 
the  students  are  exposed  to  all  the  personal  touch  they  need 
among  themselves. 

Well,  then,  I  concluded,  all  these  statements  being  true, 
it  would  be  wise  to  abolish  everything  on  the  campus  save  the 
college  office,  the  dormitories,  and  the  library,  and  let  the 
students  with  note-books  and  syllabus  in  hand,  be  their  own 
instructors. 

O,  no !  he  differed ;  the  ears  need  training  as  well  as  the 
eyes;  the  students  need  to  assemble  at  definite  times  in  the 
class-room  in  order  that  they  may  learn  to  be  systematic.  In 
this  way  no  one  would  have  a  chance  to  get  ahead  of  his  fel- 
lows; no  one  could  bother  another  when  he  should  be  at  work; 
and  no  one  would  be  tempted  to  do  too  much. 

What  then,  I  asked,  would  be  the  chief  benefits  of  this 
machine  to  a  college  community  ?  He  made  me  a  very  defi- 
nite answer:  expenses  would  be  curtailed;  secondary  profes- 
sors, quibblers,  and  the  "I-want-you-to-lick-my-boot"  type 
would  be  no  more;  the  bad  examples  of  cranks,  weaklings, 
and  hobbyists  would  be  avoided ;  the  students  would  be  left  to 
their  own  resources ;  and  no  more  unfair  grades  would  be 
given. 

No  more  unfair  grades?  I  asked;  he  had  said  nothing 
of  having  the  examination  papers  properly  graded.  The 
machine  would  grade  them,  he  explained,  just  as  an  ordinary 
adding  machine  totals  up  a  column  of  figures,  and  turn  out 
absolutely  correct  grades. 

Though  I  could  not  imagine  how,  I  was  not  willing  to 
question  the  possibility  of  producing  such  a  machine,  lest  I 
be  accused  of  living,  perhaps,  before  the  Flood ;  and  so  with 
a  peculiar  kind  of  dizziness  in  my  head,  I  thanked  him  and 
turned  away. 

Ever  since,  I  have  been  asking  is  it  possible  that  in  the 
very  near  future,  science  will  enable  man  to  eliminate  even 
the  so-called  necessary  evil  of  every  college  community  ? 
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Uncle  Jack 

D.   W.   NEWSOM 

Dear  to  the  heart  of  Trinity 

Was  Uncle  Jack. 
Soul  of  fine  fidelity, 

Though  he  was  black. 
With  loyal  heart,  devoted,  true, 
He  did  his  tasks  as  heroes  do 
And  made  a  friend  of  all  who  knew 

This  good  old  man. 

He  taught  us  what  we  strive  to  find 

In  learned  halls, — 
A  stalwart  faith,  a  fear  that's  blind 

When  duty  calls. 
He  has  built  a  manly  fame, 
Lived  a  life  that  knew  no  blame; 
Generations  love  the  name 

Of  Uncle  Jack. 

He  walked  in  plain  humility 

With  grateful  heart. 
With  courteous  gentility 

He  played  his  part. 
Rugged  pattern  of  the  brave, 
High  devotedness  he  gave; 
A  noble  man  doth  fill  the  grave 

Of  Uncle  Jack. 
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An  old  warhorse  whose  record  high 

We  proudly  cherish ; 
Rich  legacies  of  memory 

That  cannot  perish. 
Glad  to  have  an  humble  place 
As  the  servant  of  our  race, — 
We  shall  miss  the  honest  face 

Of  Uncle  Jack. 
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Globe-Trotters — A  Defense 

M.  G.   ELLIS 

The  world  is  inclined  to  regard  the  so-called  globe- 
trotter with  a  certain  amount  of  contempt.  Secure  in  its 
three  meals  a  day  and  its  dull  routine  of  daily  affairs,  it 
fails  to  appreciate  the  motives  which  prompt  some  people 
to  spend  a  great  portion  of  their  time  traveling  from  place  to 
place,  viewing  new  scenes,  and  experiencing  new  sensations. 
It  fails  to  justify  in  them  that  "call  from  out  the  distance," 
which  to  some  natures  is  well-nigh  irresistible.  To  some 
types  of  mind  the  monotony  of  daily  life  is  deadly,  and  in 
these  the  wanderlust  may  be  condoned.  It  is  but  the  re- 
sponse of  the  human  soul  to  the  charm  of  the  novel  and  the 
picturesque,  combined  with  the  natural  craving  of  this  soul 
for  a  congenial  environment. 

I  shall  divide  globe-trotters  into  two  very  distinct  classes 
— those  who  travel  for  the  mere  name  of  the  thing,  and  those 
who  have  the  wanderlust  inherent  in  them.  Who  is  not 
familiar  with  the  former  ?  They  are  to  be  seen  everywhere ; 
heavy-jowled  pork  packers  from  the  Middle  West,  tanned 
cattle  kings  from  the  plains,  sleek,  purse-proud  city  finan- 
ciers, callow,  cigaretty  youths, — products  of  father's  money 
and  the  city  streets — elderly  spinsters,  and  chattering  school 
girls.  All  have  the  same  object-; — to  see  everything  in  a  mini- 
mum of  time.  Sight-seeing  is  for  them  a  cultural  duty  rather 
than  a  pleasure.  Art  galleries,  cathedrals,  moldering  an- 
tiquities: all  are  but  tasks  which  the  omnipresent  Baedeker, 
dean  of  the  ancient  University  of  Travel,  has  set  before  them 
as  criterions  of  the  things  that  are  most  worth  while.  There- 
fore they  rush  pell-mell  over  Europe ;  catch  their  breath  amid 
the  antiquities  of  Egypt ;  exclaim  over  the  contrasts  of  India  ; 
hasten  through  Palestine,  China,  and  Japan,  getting  a  taste 
here  and  a  glance  there,  talking  much  and  walking  much, 
saying  little  and  seeing  less.  And  at  last,  "after  an  extended 
tour,"  according  to  the  local  newspaper,  reach  home  where 
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they  can  babble  unceasingly  to  admiring  friends  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  Pyramids  and  the  Taj,  and  display  with  conscious 
pride  suit-cases  gaudily  adorned  with  hotel  advertisements 
from  the  tourist  centers  of  the  world. 

Is  there  any  possible  excuse  for  this  kind  of  globe-trotter  ? 
one  may  ask.  Are  they  typical  of  present  day  civilization 
and  culture  ?  Two  pertinent  questions  indeed !  Let  us  hope 
that  they  do  not  exemplify  our  culture.  Rather,  let  us  re- 
gard them  as  diligent,  but  misled,  camp  followers  of  the 
great  army  of  culture.  This  may  excuse  them  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  we  must  look  still  further.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  there  is  a  certain  type  of  person  who  will  accord  respect, 
one  may  almost  say  hero-worship,  to  those  whose  mental  and 
physical  environments  have  been  wider  than  his  own.  It  is 
to  the  regard  of  such  as  these  that  our  globe-trotter  caters. 
He  basks  in  the  sunshine  of  his  own  self-esteem  and  other 
people's  envy,  and  in  his  narrow  soul  imagines  himself  a  cos- 
mopolite, a  citizen  of  the  world.  Is  he  at  fault  ?  No.  One 
must  admit  that  he  is  merely  seeking  his  proper  mental  en- 
vironment. Society  sets  narrow  ideals  and  narrow  men 
live  up  to  them. 

The  other  class  of  globe-trotters  is  entirely  different.  It 
may  be  called  the  Wanderlust  Club,  and  its  membership  is 
open  to  people  of  any  station  in  life  who  can  meet  its  re- 
quirements. And  these  requirements?  A  love  of  travel  for 
its  own  sake,  a  knowledge  of  lands  and  people  far  from  the 
beaten  tracks  of  travel,  a  feeling  of  the  infinite  nearness  of 
nature  and  of  the  brotherhood  of  all  mankind.  And  its 
membership?  People  of  wealth  and  leisure  who  can  gratify 
their  longing  for  vast,  illimitable  distances  and  the  hidden 
places  of  the  world;  explorers  seeking  new  lands  from  the 
pure  love  of  discovery;  and  even  those  whom  society  charac- 
terizes as  vagabonds  and  wills-of-the-wisp,  who  beat  their 
way  about  in  tramp  vessels  and  on  foot,  doing  odd  jobs  here 
and  there  to  enable  them  to  move  on  a  little  farther  in  quest 
of — what  ? 
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The  members  of  the  club  know  the  answer,  but  they  can- 
not put  it  into  words.  They  seek  the  undiscovered  places 
and  unexperienced  sensations.  To  venture  a  quotation,  the 
margin  of  their  horizon  moves  forever  and  forever  when  they 
move.  An  unknown  land  draws  them  like  a  magnet.  Tour- 
ist centers  are  to  them  but  junction  points  on  the  great  rail- 
way of  discovery.  They  see  things  that  ordinary  tourists 
do  not  see.  Our  wanderer  knows  where  Kim  was  born ;  he 
has  watched  the  sunrise  from  peaks  of  the  Himalayas ;  he  has 
bought  silks  in  the  interior  of  Persia ;  and  he  has  experienced 
the  bleak  loneliness  of  winter  in  an  alien  land.  The  rich 
colorings,  the  spice-laden  winds,  the  "tinkly  temple  bells"  of 
the  Orient  have  for  him  an  inexpressible  fascination,  and  the 
beating  of  the  surf  is  but  a  whisper  from  "that  untraveled 
world"  which  draws  him  forever  onward.  Only  vaguely  does 
he  know  what  he  seeks,  but  in  the  search  resides  his  only 
satisfaction. 

Society,  wedded  to  its  narrow  sphere  of  toiling,  eating, 
sleeping,  and  searching  for  pleasure,  fails  to  excuse  the  globe- 
trotter, whom  it  regards  as  the  proverbial  rolling  stone,  value- 
less to  the  world  and  to  itself.  The  practical,  unimaginative 
man  of  affairs  fails  to  realize  that  the  object  of  his  contempt 
is  undergoing  the  same  mental  process  which  he  himself, 
unconsciously  perhaps,  undergoes.  The  process  is  in  sub- 
stance but  the  involuntary  attempt  of  the  individual  soul  to 
find  its  congenial  environment.  One  man  may  find  it  in 
directing  the  forces  of  industry;  another  in  driving  a  deliv- 
ery cart;  and  still  another  in  roaming  over  the  earth.  One 
may  perhaps  be  more  useful  to  his  generation  than  the  other 
but  this  is  not  a  question  of  relative  merit.  Some  men  are 
temperamentally  and  morally  fitted  for  usefulness  while 
others  are  not.  It  is  but  a  return  to  the  question  of  mental 
environment.  Byron  sought  his  environment  on  the  open 
seas  away  from  the  taunts  of  society  and  gave  the  world 
Childe  Harold;  Livingstone  sought  satisfaction  in  explora- 
tion,  and  opened  up  a  continent;   the  business  man  finds 
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his  environment  in  forming  a  cog  in  the  industrial  wheel; 
the  housewife  hers  in  providing  a  home  for  husband  and 
children.  Individuals  may  differ  in  their  tastes,  but  each 
will  seek  out,  as  far  as  possible,  that  which  he  loves  best 
to  do,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  petty  foibles  of 
each  case. 

And  so  it  goes.     The  "phantom  caravan"  of  life  moves 
steadily  onward  to  be  engulfed  in 

".     .     .     the  Darkness  into  which  Ourselves, 
So  late  emerged  from,  shall  so  soon  expire," 

while  man  in  his  narrow  sphere  labors,  and  loves,  and  tries 
to  make  the  most  of  what  he  yet  may  spend.  Therefore  why 
censure  the  globe-trotter  ?  It  matters  not  whether  he  seeks 
merely  the  admiration  of  little  minds  or  the  supreme  satis- 
faction in  his  own  soul  that  comes  with  the  conquest  of  dis- 
tance. He  is  but  following  the  mental  path  that  all  of  us 
follow — most  of  us  with  little  success — the  goal  of  which 
is  a  congenial  environment  within  ourselves. 
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The  Forty-Ninth  Time 

L.  B.  H. 

"And  you  won't  marry  me  ?" 

"No!" 

"Are  you  sure  you  won't  ?" 

"I  am!     I  most  assuredly  am!" 

"Why  not  ?" 

"Oh  Lord !"  groaned  Patricia  softly.  "Haven't  we  been 
over  that  a  thousand  and  one  times  ?  What  earthly  use  is 
there  of  going  over  it  again  ?" 

"Because  I  ask  it  of  you,"  I  retorted  sharply.  "That  in 
itself  ought  to  be  reason  enough  for  you.  It  would  be  for 
me." 

"Yes?" 

"Besides,  this  time  it's  different!" 

"Oh !  is  it  ?    I  don't  see  why." 

"This  time  it's  very  different,"  I  went  on,  loftily  ignoring 
Patricia's  interruption.  "I  give  you  fair  warning.  This  is 
the  last  time  I  shall  ever  ask  you  to  become  Mrs.  Jack  Bed- 
ding." 

"Oh !  if  you  would !  If  you  only  would !  I  should  bless 
you  till  my  dying  day,"  cried  Patricia  fervently. 

"Would  what?"  I  asked  tersely.  "Only  would  what? 
Ask  you  again  ?" 

"No !    Stop  asking  me !    Never  ask  me  again !" 

"Umph!"  I  said  shortly.  "Well,  this  is  the  last  time. 
For  that  reason  I  insist  on  knowing  just  why  you  refuse.  I 
shall  never  ask  you  again." 

"Oh !  Heaven !  What  have  I  done  to  be  so  blest  ?"  said 
Patricia  thankfully.  "It  is  more  than  I  deserve.  You've 
asked  me  forty-eight  times  already,  by  actual  count !" 

"I  am  still  waiting  to  hear  your  reasons,"  I  exclaimed 
impatiently. 

"Do  I  really  have  to  go  over  all  that  again  ?" 

"You  do!    Proceed!" 
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"Well,  if  I  must,  I  must.  I  suppose  that's  all  there  is 
to  it." 

"I'm  waiting." 

"Well  in  the  first  place  I  won't  marry  you  because — I — I 
— Well,  I  just  won't,  so  there!" 

"Much  sense  there  is  to  that !"  I  growled  scornfully. 
"Seems  to  me  even  I  could  hatch  up  one  reason  why  you 
shouldn't  marry  me.  But,"  I  interposed  hurriedly  as  Pa- 
tricia's face  brightened,  "I  can  give  you  numerous  and  better 
ones  why  you  should." 

"You  say  you  could  find  one  reason  why  I  shouldn't 
marry  you,"  repeated  Patricia  curiously.  "Now  what  could 
that  be  ?    What  is  it,  Jack  ?" 

"You  must  think  I'm  a  fool !" 

"  'Thou  sayest  it,'  "  quoth  Patricia  slyly. 

"Patricia!"  I  cried  sharply,  stung. 

"Oh!  I  didn't  mean  that  exactly,"  she  hastened  to  aver. 
"You  know  I  don't  think  that.  That  just  slipped.  But  I 
really  would  like  to  know  your  reason." 

"That's  up  to  you.  You  are  the  one  to  discover  reasons 
why  you  won't  marry  me." 

"Well,  in  the  first  place  I  don't  want  to." 

"Why  not  ?    You  love  me." 

"I  don't !" 

"You  do." 

"I  don't!" 

"You  do.    You  know  you  do." 

"Now  what's  the  use  of  trying  to  argue  with  you,"  cried 
the  exasperated  Patricia.  "I  simply  can't  beat  it  into  your 
head  that  I  don't  love  you." 

"Because  you  do!"  I  repeated  positively.  "You  know 
you  do  and  I  know  so  too,  so  why  won't  you  marry  me  ?" 

"I  shall  not  argue  with  you  further,"  she  replied  in  a  dig- 
nified tone. 

"Oh !  come  now,  Patricia.  That's  not  treating  me  fairly. 
Give  me  a  square  deal.  You  can't  throw  me  down  like  that 
without  giving  any  reason  whatsoever." 
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"Well,  haven't  I  given  you  a  perfectly  good  reason?" 
cried  Patricia  huffily. 

"Oh !  that's  no  reason  at  all,"  I  maintained  loftily.  "Be- 
sides," I  hastened  to  continue  at  her  violent  little  gesture, 
"even  if  you  don't  love  me,  I  say  even  if  you  don't,  mind  you, 
though  I'm  sure  you  do,  I  could  make  you  love  me  if  you 
would  only  go  ahead  and  marry  me." 

"The  conceit  of  man  passes  all  understanding,"  said  Pa- 
tricia softly. 

"I'm  not  conceited.  That's  not  conceit,  it's  just  a  plain 
fact.    I  could !    So  why  won't  you  take  me  ?" 

"Because  I  don't  want  you.  You're  always  around.  Be- 
sides, I'm  going  to  marry  someone  else." 

"Patricia !"  I  cried,  sitting  up  sharply.     "You're  not !" 

"Yes,  I  am  too,"  she  nodded  serenely.    "I  am !" 

"I  don't  believe  it.    You  are  just  trying  to  scare  me." 

"No,  I'm  not.  I  mean  I  am.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that 
I  am  going  to  marry  someone  else.     He's  got  money,  too." 

"Oh !  you  mean  Hugh  Turner,"  I  laughed  in  a  relieved 
tone.  "Now  I  know  you're  joking.  Marry  Hugh  Turner! 
Oh!  gee  whiz!    Ha!    Ha!    Ha!" 

It  was  Patricia's  time  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

"But  you  must  not  speak  of  him  like  that.  Mr.  Turner 
is  a  mighty  nice  man." 

"Maybe  he  is,"  I  conceded.  "In  fact  I  know  he  is.  But 
he's  not  your  sort  at  all,  Patricia.  Why  you  hardly  know 
the  man." 

"Much  you  know  about  it !"  she  replied  scornfully.  "We 
were  together  all  the  time  in  the  mountains  this  summer. 
Why  it  was  the  talk  of  the  town.  He's  the  nicest  man.  I'm 
simply  crazy  about  him.     I'm  going  to  marry  him,  too." 

"You  are  engaged  to  him  then  ?" 

"No!    Not  yet." 

"Oh !"  I  said  in  a  relieved  tone. 

"But  I  shall  be,"  she  hastened  to  aver.  "He  hasn't  asked 
me  yet,  but  he  will  tonight," 
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"Patricia!"  I  cried  impatiently.  "You're  simply  play- 
ing with  me.  You  have  no  more  idea  of  marrying  Hugh 
Turner  than  I  have  of — of — of  buying  a  brass  monkey,"  I 
finished  feebly.  "But,"  I  cried  forcibly,  enraged  at  her  little 
giggle,  "I  love  you  and  you  know  it.  You  love  me  and  I 
know  it.  Then  why  in  Heaven's  name  should  you  go  on  like 
this.  Come  on,  Patricia.  Be  a  sport!  Marry  me!  You 
don't  doubt  my  love  for  you,  do  you  ?    You  know  I — " 

I  was  interrupted  in  my  impassioned  pleading  by  a 
soft  little  cough.  I  turned  sharply.  Hugh  Turner  stood 
in  the  door. 

"I  hope  I  don't  intrude,"  he  began  suavely. 

"Not  at  all,  Mr.  Turner.  Do  come  in,"  cried  Patricia 
eagerly. 

"Not  at  all !  Ha !  Ha !  Not  at  all !"  I  repeated.  "Come 
in,  Turner,  come  in.  I  was  just  asking  Patricia  for  the 
hundredth  time  to  marry  me.  I  believe  it's  the  forty-ninth 
to  be  exact,  isn't  it  Patricia?  It  seems,  however,  that  she's 
after  higher  game." 

Patricia  gasped  sharply.  Turner  elevated  his  brows  in 
a  quizzical  manner  and  gazed  from  one  to  the  other  of  us. 
I  took  no  notice. 

"Yes,  she's  after  higher  game,"  I  affirmed  calmly.  "She 
wants  more  money  than  I  have  to  offer.  In  fact  she  coolly 
stated  that  she  had  decided  to  marry  you.  You  are  to  ask 
her  tonight,  I  believe.  Congratulations  are  in  order,  I  sup- 
pose. Well,  old  man,  I  wish  you  well.  From  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  I  wish  you  well.  And  Patricia,  a  long  and  happy 
life  to  you." 

I  bowed  low  as  I  reached  the  door,  saluting  them  with 
sarcastic  punctilio. 

I  felt  thoroughly  mean  as  I  left  the  house.  I  wandered 
down  to  the  club  and  tried  to  interest  myself  in  a  game  of 
billiards,  but  everything  bored  me,  so  I  returned  home  and 
went  to  bed. 

I  lay  in  bed  rather  late  the  next  morning.     Gip  woke  me 
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about  eleven  as  he  came  in  with  my  coffee  and  the  morning 
papers. 

"Any  news,  Gip?"  I  asked  nonchalantly  as  I  carelessly 
turned  the  papers. 

"Nothing  of  any  importance,  sir.  Except  the  failure  of 
the  brokerage  firm  of  Turner  and  Company." 

"What's  that?"  I  called  sharply.  "The  Turner  con- 
cern ?" 

"Yes,  sir !    It's  on  the  front  page  of  the  Times,  sir !" 

Eagerly  I  scanned  the  papers.  It  was  a  big  smash  up. 
The  company  of  Turner  and  Son  had  gone  to  the  wall, 
utterly.  Poor  Hugh,  I  thought.  This  is  hard  luck  for  him. 
The  news  had  only  become  known  early  that  morning. 

I  scrambled  out  of  bed  and  hurried  across  the  room  to  the 
telephone.  I  could  hardly  get  Patricia's  house  quickly 
enough.    The  maid  answered  the  phone. 

"Let  me  speak  to  Miss  Sutherland,  please." 

"Yes,  Miss  Patricia  Sutherland." 

"What !    Out  this  time  of  day  ?    When  will  she  be  back  ?" 

"The  devil  you  say !  Beg  pardon.  Did  I  get  you  right  ? 
You  say  she  won't  be  back?" 

"Yes,  this  is  Mr.  Eedding.    Yes,  Mr.  Jack  Eedding." 

"What's  that !    What's  that !" 

"Miss  Sutherland  eloped  last  night  with  Mr.  Turner! 
Well,  I'll  be  blowed !    That's  all.    Yes,  that's  all." 

Gee  whiz !  I  whistled  softly  to  myself  as  I  hung  up  the 
receiver. 
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Modern  Advertising  Methods 

J.  H.  BURRUS 

The  rapid  growth  of  modern  advertising  has  come  about 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Its  development  has  been 
marked  by  originality  of  design  and  prominence  of  display — 
facts  which  brand  the  advertisement  as  essentially  a  product 
of  American  genius  and  modern  industrial  development. 
Advertising  of  course  had  a  beginning,  but  that  beginning 
was  crude;  and  for  a  just  comparison  between  the  modern 
and  ancient  systems  of  advertising,  one  must  take  our  mod- 
ern commercial  system  and  compare  it  with  that  of  a  few 
centuries  ago. 

So  long  as  man  existed  in  a  state  of  society  where  there 
was  little  or  no  exchange  of  commodities,  little  or  no  ad- 
vertising was  needed.  The  trade  of  the  cobbler  furnishes  a 
typical  example.  His  industry  was  limited  to  a  small  com- 
munity, hence  his  reputation  and  a  crude  sign  over  his  shop 
door  was  all  the  advertising  he  needed ;  but  when  the  market 
for  his  products  broadened,  it  became  necessary  to  find 
means  of  letting  strangers  know  of  his  product.  Thus  other 
methods  were  adopted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various  trades. 

Primitive  advertising  was  of  three  kinds.  In  the  early 
stages  of  history  the  trades  and  professions  were  carried  on 
by  "journeymen."  The  only  method  of  proclaiming  these 
wares  was  by  the  vocal  process.  This  method  survives  with 
the  street  vender,  the  peddler,  and  the  crier  who  announces 
his  goods  sometimes  eloquently  and  always  loudly.  Even 
after  writing  and  printing  came  into  use,  this  method  was 
popular  because  of  the  ignorance  of  the  common  people. 
Along  with  this  vocal  method  existed  the  use  of  the  sign- 
board. Rolls  of  paper  have  been  dug  from  the  ruins  of 
Thebes,  upon  which  are  written  descriptions  of  runaway 
slaves  and  offers  of  rewards  for  their  return.  The  Ten  Com- 
mandments were  made  public  by  being  written  upon  tablets 
of  stone  placed  in  conspicuous  places.     The  Greeks,  Romans, 
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and  people  of  the  middle  ages  used  signboards  to  attract 
people  to  their  shops.  From  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  have  been 
dug  such  signs  as  these — the  amphora  and  two  slaves  repre- 
senting a  wine  shop,  a  goat  representing  a  dairy,  and  a  boy 
being  whipped  for  school.  From  these  crude  samples  have 
been  evolved  the  marvelous  show-cards,  posters,  bill-boards, 
and  electric  signs  of  to-day.  Probably  the  most  important 
method  came  about  with  the  rise  of  the  newspaper.  France 
was  the  first  nation  to  publish  a  newspaper  advertisement  of 
a  commercial  nature.  Later  we  find  a  German  newspaper 
of  1591  which  contains  a  notice  advertising  a  certain  book. 
England  soon  followed  this  lead  with  advertisements  of  tea, 
sugar,  ivory,  and  other  commodities.  From  this  time  on, 
with  the  gradual  improvement  in  printing  methods,  the  news- 
paper came  to  be  used  more  and  more  for  advertising  pur- 
poses. 

Although  the  printing-press  and  the  newspaper  furnished 
a  medium  for  advertising  purposes  previously  unknown,  it 
was  not  until  the  industrial  changes  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury had  revolutionized  production,  thus  creating  new  com- 
modities, and  stimulating  new  wants,  that  advertising  could 
become  an  important  feature  of  commercial  life.  Just  as  the 
question  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  been  how  to  solve  the 
problem  of  production,  so  the  nineteenth  century  had  its 
problem  of  raising  the  standards  of  living,  and  the  conse- 
quent increase  of  consumption.  The  force  which  was  to  ac- 
complish this  was  the  power  of  advertising.  During  this 
period  advertising  has  had  so  phenomenal  a  growth  that  to- 
day the  annual  amount  spent  for  this  purpose  exceeds  the 
$5,000,000  mark.  All  of  this  vast  sum  of  money  goes  into 
three  great  mediums  of  advertising — salesmanship,  street 
advertising,  and  newspaper  and  magazine  advertising. 

Of  the  three  methods,  salesmanship  holds  priority.  Long 
before  the  newspaper  had  gained  a  country  wide  circulation, 
the  peddler  with  his  stocks  of  goods  was  supplying  the  out- 
of-the-way  communities  with  many  of  the  necessities  of  life. 
This  method  of  distribution,  although  useful  and  important 
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in  a  primitive  state  of  society,  is  obviously  unsuited  to  mod- 
ern business  conditions,  except  in  unusual  cases.  Its  one 
advantage  is  that  the  customer  can  purchase  at  his  own  door. 
This  method  of  selling,  however,  has  of  necessity  been  con- 
ducted on  a  small  scale.  A  second  type  of  the  modern  travel- 
ing dealer  is  the  canvasser  who  solicits  orders  from  house  to 
house,  but  does  not  carry  his  stock  with  him.  This  method 
is  used  when  it  is  best  to  present  the  merits  of  the  goods  to 
each  prospective  customer,  and  when  it  is  unsafe  to  rely 
on  printed  advertising  to  create  a  demand.  A  business  of 
this  sort  need  not  necessarily  be  conducted  on  a  small  scale. 
Publishers  of  books  and  maps,  and  manufacturers  of  harps, 
aluminum,  and  stereoscopes  do  an  immense  amount  of  busi- 
ness of  this  sort,  chiefly  in  the  rural  districts.  A  third  type 
of  salesman  is  the  one  who  selects  his  prospective  customers 
and  centers  his  attention  on  them.  The  large  business  houses 
generally  have  a  sales  manager,  whose  business  it  is  to  look 
after  the  entire  sales  department.  In  some  concerns  the  posi- 
tion of  sales  manager  and  advertising  manager  is  filled  by  the 
same  person.  This  method  is  probably  the  best  of  all,  for  the 
manager  can  take  his  salesmen  and  direct  them  in  accordance 
with  the  advertising  plans.  The  successful  salesman  com- 
mands a  good  salary ;  unlike  the  canvasser  who  works  on  a 
commission  basis,  the  salesman  gets  a  fat  check  each  month 
over  his  actual  expenses.  Although  the  cost  of  maintaining 
a  sales  department  is  high,  and  although  other  advertising 
methods  are  being  used  extensively,  competitive  conditions 
have  become  so  keen  that  salesmen  are  absolutely  essential  to 
modern  business. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  modern  science  and  invention,  the 
electric  street  signs  of  our  cities  have  established  them- 
selves in  the  business  world.  The  growth  of  this  particular 
method  has  indeed  been  rapid,  for  the  electric  sign  made  its 
appearance  on  Broadway  less  than  seventeen  years  ago.  Its 
chief  advantage  is  that  it  makes  its  appeal  at  night,  and  in 
doing  so,  it  is  not  compelled  to  compete  with  the  many  at- 
tractions which   are   present   during  the  day.      Its  general 
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applicability  to  all  forms  of  business  guarantees  for  it  still 
greater  possibilities  than  have  been  thus  far  attained. 

One  of  the  highest  achievements  in  electrical  signs  is 
the  new  display  facing  Herald  Square  in  Greater  New  York. 
It  is  erected  on  a  steel  structure  seventy-two  feet  high  and  a 
third  of  a  city  block  in  length.  It  represents  a  Roman  chariot 
race  with  observation  stands  on  which  groups  are  cheering 
the  first  charioteer  to  victory.  Ahead  of  the  first  charioteer 
are  five  Roman  cavalrymen.  By  means  of  improved  electri- 
cal devices  the  horses  appear  to  be  going  at  full  gallop,  their 
manes  and  tails  waving  in  the  wind.  The  wheels  also  appear 
to  revolve  rapidly.  The  illusion  is  further  heightened  by 
the  appearance  of  dust  rolling  up  behind  the  wheels.  Some 
idea  of  the  size  of  the  sign  can  be  had  from  the  fact  that  the 
main  chariot  and  the  horses  are  forty-five  feet  long  and  twen- 
ty feet  high.  There  are  posts  on  the  top  of  which  are  flaming 
torches  thirty  feet  in  height.  In  the  entire  sign  there  are 
20,000  bulbs.  It  requires  six  hundred  horse  power  to  gen- 
erate the  electricity,  and  more  than  500,000  feet  of  wire  is 
used  in  its  construction. 

Another  unique  sign  is  the  exhibit  of  four  railroads  at 
the  International  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Fran- 
cisco,— the  Western  Pacific,  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  and  Iron  Mountain.  The  sign  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  globe,  which  stands  forty-four  feet  high  and  is 
fifty-one  feet  in  diameter.  On  the  exterior  of  the  globe  is 
an  electrical  effect  showing  a  train  making  its  way  from 
San  Francisco  to  St.  Louis.  The  representation  is  very  effec- 
tive. As  the  train  passes  through  the  principal  cities  and 
towns,  the  name  of  each  place  is  flashed  electrically,  attracting 
the  attention  to  that  spot.  For  the  train  effect  alone,  1,500 
wires  are  used.  On  the  top  of  the  drum  is  an  arm  which  is 
constantly  turning  in  a  circle,  making  and  breaking  the 
contact  which  produces  the  train  effect.  On  each  revolution 
of  the  arm,  the  train  makes  a  complete  trip  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  St.  Louis.  On  the  inside  of  the  dome  there  is  an 
interesting  sky  effect, — twinkling  stars  and  floating  clouds 
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are  produced  accurately.  Several  of  the  most  noted  scenes 
along  the  railroads  are  also  represented. 

It  is  always  important  that  electrical  signs  be  placed  in 
prominent  positions.  It  is  desirable,  especially  in  the  larger 
cities,  to  have  them  near  some  public  gathering  place,  for  it 
is  here  that  the  professional  buyers  congregate. 

The  chief  attractions  in  advertising  during  the  day  are 
window  displays,  posters,  bill-boards,  street  car  signs,  and 
banners. 

By  far  the  most  popular  as  well  as  the  most  profitable 
field  of  advertising  is  that  of  the  magazines  and  newspapers. 
The  amount  and  the  expense  of  the  advertising  in  these  me- 
diums are  largely  determined  by  the  circulation.  Great  care 
is  exercised  by  the  business  concerns  in  their  choice  between 
the  newspaper  and  the  magazine  as  advertising  mediums. 
Each  medium  has  its  peculiar  virtues;  it  remains  for  the 
advertiser  to  select  the  one  in  which  his  goods  will  be  given 
the  better  publicity,  and  the  one  which  will  bring  him  the 
larger  returns  for  the  amount  expended.  A  few  differences 
present  themselves  at  once;  the  magazine  lasts  thirty  days; 
the  newspaper,  only  one  day;  the  magazine  is  read  slowly; 
the  newspaper,  hurriedly;  the  circulation  of  the  magazine  is 
general ;  the  newspaper  is  local ;  magazines  use  a  better  quali- 
ty of  paper  and  a  slower  process  of  printing,  thus  enabling 
the  advertiser  to  use  better  cuts  for  his  work ;  and  as  a  rule, 
magazines  require  that  the  advertisement  be  ready  from  three 
to  eight  weeks  in  advance  of  publication.  When  a  concern 
wishes  to  sell  a  product  quickly  and  in  a  certain  locality,  it 
uses  the  newspaper ;  when  a  product  has  established  its  repu- 
tation as  being  a  high  grade  and  thoroughly  reliable  article, 
the  magazine  is  generally  used.  The  enormous  prices  that 
companies  pay  for  space  in  a  few  of  the  leading  publications 
may  be  of  interest.  McClure's  has  the  following  advertising 
rates: 

Back  Cover   $1,785.00 

Second  Cover    828.00 
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Third   Cover    828.00 

Facing  Back  of  Frontispiece 500.00 

The  Ladies  Home  Journal  has  the  following  rates: 
Display  advertising,  per  agate  line....$        8.00 
Quarter  Page  (single  column)  each  ins. .  .    1,600.00 

Half  Page   3,000.00 

Full  Page,  inside 6,000.00 

Second  Cover,  in  two  colors 7,000.00 

Fourth  Cover,  in  four  colors 10,000.00 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  has  the  following  rates : 

Full  Page    $  5,000.00 

Second  Cover,  in  two  colors 6,000.00 

Center  Double  Page,  black  only 10,000.00 

Center  Double  Page,  two  colors 12,000.00 

The  advertising  rates  in  the  newspapers  are  not  so  high. 
The  New  York  Times  charges  from  forty  to  fifty  cents  per 
agate  line.  At  any  rate,  the  reader  can  see  the  value  which 
our  large  business  houses  place  on  advertising. 

Too,  high  prices  are  paid  to  the  artists  who  draw  these 
designs.  The  man  who  draws  the  ads  for  the  Cream  of 
Wheat  Company  receives  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  de- 
sign. Highly  colored  designs  bring  as  high  as  five  hundred 
and  a  thousand  dollars.  The  ordinary  black  and  white 
automobile  ads  bring  the  artist  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  dollars.  Various  advertising  agencies,  whose  chief 
work  is  to  make  these  designs,  exist  throughout  the  country. 
There  are  also  independent  artists  who  make  a  livelihood  in 
this  way. 

With  the  perfection  of  the  art  of  printing  and  of  color 
mixing,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  buying 
public,  it  seems  that  the  future  holds  for  advertising  in  all  its 
phases  a  significance  and  development  yet  undreamed  of. 
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Lines  Written  on  English  V. 

I  would  I  were  a  wisp  of  hair, 
A  dark-brown,  silken  vagabond. 
I'd  roam  her  cheek  so  soft  and  fair, 
Hide  'neath  her  dimpled  chin,  and  dare 
To  touch  her  lips ;  then  kiss  the  hand 
That  tucked  me  neath  my  prison  band. 

No  pins  or  nets  or  velvet  ties 
Could  curb  my  ardent  wish  to  roam. 
I'd  'scape,  and  dodging  in  her  eyes, 
Dance  on  her  nose,  and  tantalize 
My  rival  when  he  chanced  to  see 
My  fond  familiarity. 
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The  Other  Side 

EPH  R.   VESCENT 

It  was  just  a  plain  ordinary  still  hid  away  up  there  in  the 
mountains  near  the  inevitable  little  branch  that  wormed  its 
way  through  the  leaves  and  dense  undergrowth.  But  to  be 
quite  exact,  this  still  was  not  situated  like  most  other  stills. 
It  hid  itself  mysteriously  back  under  a  precipitous,  over- 
hanging rock  that  cut  off  the  view  from  every  side  except 
directly  down  the  branch.  The  smoke  that  sifted  up  here  and 
there  through  the  fissures  in  the  rock,  and  the  two  old-fash- 
ioned, long-barreled  squirrel  rifles  that  leaned  unoffensively 
against  the  oak  tree  gave  convincing  evidence  that  the  still 
was  in  full  operation. 

Old  "Uncle"  Eben  Walker  had  long  ago  passed  the  time 
when  he  could  carry  on  his  work  which  required  so  much  pre- 
caution at  all  times  and  so  much  agility  when  discovered. 
His  two  sons,  however,  John  and  Henry,  had  learned  well 
the  lessons  taught  them  by  their  father.  They  were  known 
throughout  Wilson  county,  from  Grandfather's  mountain  to 
the  top  of  Bald,  as  the  producers  of  the  best  moonshine  whis- 
key money  could  buy. 

The  hickory-wood  fire  was  burning  white  and  steady  un- 
der the  boiler.  The  turbulent  mash  was  emitting  a  steady 
stream  of  vapor  that  worked  its  way  up  and  wriggled  along 
the  water-cooled  worm  to  trickle  continuously  into  the  hard- 
wood barrels.  The  run  would  be  complete  by  dinner,  and 
the  two  brothers  were  viewing  their  work  with  satisfaction. 

"Henry,  I'll  tell  ye,  them  there  rev'nue  officers  air  a 
gittin'  mighty  peart  'round  these  parts  here  lately.  When  I 
went  down  to  the  store  a  while  ago  to  get  me  some  plug  and 
ma  a  spec'  o'  coffee,  Ned  sed  he'd  heared  they  made  a  raid 
on  ole  Jim  Pressly  over  in  Wild  Cat  cove." 

"Did  they  git  'im?"  asked  Henry  in  a  half-way  inter- 
ested tone  as  he  rearranged  the  fire  and  put  on  another  sup- 
ply of  well-cured  hickory.  "An'  I  wonder  how'n  the  devil 
they  knowed  about  his  place  ?" 
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"No,  they  did  n'  git  'im;  'pears  like  he'd  got  wind  o' 
them  an'  had  pulled  out,  but  they  ruint  his  still.  I'll  tell  ye 
how  they  found  out  all  right.  Hit  was  nobody  but  that  low- 
down  ole  Doc  Wiggins  down  in  Cedar  Cliff  that  tole  'em 
'bout  'im.  You  know  he's  alius  a  rantin'  about  obeying 
the  law  an'  all  that  stuff,  an'  he  ain't  no  better'n  the  rest  of 
us.  Jest  'cause  he  got  a  spec'  o'  foolishness  in  his  head  in 
his  younger  days,  he  thinks  he's  eddicated." 

John  Walker  was  noted  from  Ned  Johnson's  cross-roads 
store  to  the  head-waters  of  Hazel  Creek  as  a  deep  thinker. 
He  at  least  had  the  virtue  of  believing  what  he  said,  and  his 
doctrine  of  "do  as  you  please  with  what's  your  own"  was 
vigorously  supported  by  his  large  circle  of  friends.  His 
neighbors  were  well-prepared  by  their  habitually  free  lives 
to  give  very  positive  assent  to  their  own  views  when  they 
heard  them  expressed  by  one  who  spoke  so  well  what  they 
were  already  thinking.  This  news  of  the  renewed  activity 
of  the  revenue  officers  furnished  the  occasion  for  another  out- 
burst and  he  continued — 

"Well,  ye  see,  there  it  is  again.  Hit's  that  same  pesky 
governmint  that  nobody  hears  about  'till  here  come  a  passal 
o'  hired  devils  to  tear  up  what  we  got  an'  to  kill  us  if  we 
got  sense  enough  to  try  to  git  away  from  their  rascally 
doin's." 

"Oh,  well,  they  ain't  no  use  talkin'  'bout  things  jest  as 
long  as  they  ain't  a  botherin'  us.  We  been  livin'  here  nigh 
onto  twenty-five  year,  an'  we  ain't  had  no  trouble  with  no 
governmint  yit." 

"Yes,  that's  jest  the  trouble,  we  ain't  had  nothin'  to  do 
with  the  governmint,  an'  it  ain't  had  nothin'  to  do  with  us, 
an'  aint  likely  to  'till  some  o'  these  days  that  gang  that  works 
for  it  will  be  a  pouncin'  down  on  us  afore  we  know  it.  That 
governmint  never  turns  a  hand  to  help  a  feller  er  do  any- 
thing f er  'im.  It  never  builds  no  roads  f er  us ;  it  never  helps 
one  of  us  when  we  git  out  of  anything  to  eat,  or  when  we 
git  sick.  The  only  thing  as  I  know  it  does  is  that  Ned  sed 
he  could  sell  us  plug  cheaper,  but  the  governmint  put  a  tax 
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on  hit.  No,  hit  never  helps  a  feller,  but's  powerful  meddle- 
some when  he's  a  mindin'  his  own  business." 

"Well,  it  ain't  no  use  to  all  the  time  talk  about  it.  Any- 
way, here  comes  Pap,  an'  he's  in  a  powerful  hurry  about 
somethin'." 

"Uncle"  Eben  had  just  come  around  the  bend  in  the  trail, 
He  bobbed  along,  uncertain  whether  to  put  more  weight  on 
his  cane  or  on  his  feet,  but  despite  his  indecision,  he  was 
making  fair  progress. 

"Boys,  hit's  come  jest  like  I  been  lookin'  fer  these  years," 
he  panted  as  he  leaned  against  the  tree  for  support.  "Allan 
Black  sent  his  boy  up  here  to  tell  us  that  them  thair  rev'nue 
officers  air  likely  to  come  up  here." 

"  'Pears  what  I  been  sayin'  ain't  all  wasted,  Henry.  You 
see  they're  right  on  us  now.  Some  more  of  ole  Doc  Wiggin's 
work." 

"Well,  if  they  air  coming,  hit  ain't  no  time  fer  talkin'. 
Pap,  you  git  back  home  as  quick  as  ye  can,  an'  jest  stay  there 
like  as  nothin'  ain't  happened.  We'll  keep  a  sharp  lookout, 
an'  be  ready  to  light  out  if  they  do  find  us.  But  I  don't 
believe  they'll  come." 

After  a  final  warning  to  his  sons,  "Uncle"  Eben  started 
back  home.  The  brothers  picked  up  their  rifles,  looked  them 
over,  and  put  them  down  again.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  to  watch  and  wait.  About  two  hours  later  Henry's  keen 
ears,  attuned  to  catch  the  slightest  sounds  of  the  forest,  heard 
a  loosened  stone  rustle  the  leaves  back  of  the  cliff.  Like 
two  springs  touched  off,  the  men  seized  their  rifles  and  darted 
into  the  underbrush.  Concealing  themselves  behind  two  large 
trees,  they  waited.     For  full  five  minutes  they  watched. 

"Well,  John,  hit  'pears  like  as  we  got  fooled.  Hit  must 
a  been  a  squirrel  up  thair.  Anyway,  let's  go  back  an'  see  to 
the  run." 

For  another  hour  the  men  watched  and  worked.  They 
were  hoping  that  they  might  soon  finish  their  work  and  put 
out  the  fire  that  was  continuously  sending  up  its  tell-tale 
smoke,  a  deadly  enemy  to  their  hopes  of  concealment. 
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"Don't  put  on  any  more  wood,  John.  What  we've  got 
is  enough  to  finish." 

"Here,  take — Listen,  did  you  hear  that  dry  crinklin' 
sound  up  thair  ?  That  ain't  no  squirrel  this  time.  Let's  git 
under  cover." 

As  the  men  snatched  their  rifles  and  dived  behind  shelter- 
ing trees,  three  shots  shattered  the  stillness ;  two  were  sharp, 
clear-cut,  from  rifles;  the  third  was  blunt,  expansive,  from  a 
shotgun.  The  two  brothers  returned  the  fire  as  they  darted 
from  tree  to  rock.  They  felt  that  they  were  fighting  for  their 
liberty,  and  they  made  full  use  of  their  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  country.  The  revenue  officers,  however,  were  hardened 
and  trained  hunters  of  men,  and  their  experience  in  running 
down  moonshiners  made  them  dangerous  pursuers. 

The  sharp  crack  of  the  rifles  that  faded  gradually  into  a 
faint  ping  told  that  the  chase  was  still  on.  A  well-directed 
shot  that  put  a  hole  in  John's  shoulder  caused  the  fugitives 
to  rely  solely  on  their  superior  knowledge  of  the  country. 

Between  breaths  Henry  panted,  "chey  ain't  no  use  a  hid- 
in'  here.  We  jest  as  well  try  to  make  it  down  past  Cedar 
Cliff  an'  try  to  shake  off  these  devils." 

"All  right,  I  'spec'  we  better,  'though  it  seems  a  mighty 
long  way,  an'  this  hole's  a  losin'  blood  powerful  fast.' 

The  brothers  hurried  on  fearfully  hoping  that  they  had 
completely  eluded  their  pursuers.  A  small  recess  in  the 
mountain  side  entirely  concealed  by  heavy  bramble  and  rho- 
dodendren  furnished  a  safe  resting  place,  and  they  stopped. 
Henry  cut  his  brother's  shirt  away  from  the  wound,  tore  his 
own  shirt  into  strips,  and  bandaged  the  shoulder. 

"Great  God,  man,  ye  don't  know  how  that  thing  hurts. 
Hit's  a  gittin'  powerful  sore,  an'  all  that  blood  a  runnin'  out 
is  makin'  me  as  weak  as  a  dish  rag." 

"Well,  you  see  where  we  are.  Hit's  two  mile  to  the 
nearest  house,  an'  that's  ole  Doc  Wiggins'.  Ye  know  we 
can't  stop  there.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  make  it  lower 
down  in  the  settlemint." 
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For  two  miles  more  the  two  men  worked  their  way  along 
the  untraveled  mountain-side.  Henry  kept  a  keen  lookout  for 
the  possible  appearance  of  the  revenue  officers.  He  did  not 
know  that  they  had  already  given  up  their  pursuit.  John 
was  kept  busy  dragging  himself  along  between  alternate  pains 
and  near-fainting  spells. 

"Henry,  I've  got  to  stop  here  at  ole  Doc  Wiggins'.  I  jest 
can't  go  no  farther.  It  don't  make  no  difference  what  he  does 
to  me.  Hit  couldn't  be  any  worse'n  this  livin'  hell  I'm  al- 
ready sufferin'.    Ye  jest  go  ahead,  an'  I'll  stop." 

"No,  we'll  both  stop.  We  started  together,  an'  I  guess 
we'll  hang   together  until  we  see  it  through." 

Anyone  who  has  come  down  toward  the  Cedar  Cliff  set- 
tlement from  the  direction  of  Hazel  Creek  remembers  the 
substantial  home  of  old  Doctor  Jason  Wiggins  that  stands 
out  prosperously  against  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  two 
gables  in  front  and  the  gables  at  each  end  marks  the  owner 
as  a  man  of  comfortable  means,  because  in  this  mountain 
country  the  number  of  gables  to  a  man's  home  takes  the  place 
of  his  bank  account  or  his  rating  by  Bradstreet  in  determin- 
ing his  position  among  his  fellow  men.  The  now  retired 
doctor  had  already  made  what  in  those  parts  passed  for  a 
comfortable  little  fortune.  In  order  to  live  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  in  peace  and  divine  content,  he  had  built  his 
new  home  apart  from  the  Cedar  Cliff  settlement,  the  scene 
of  his  earlier  success.  Thus  separated  from  his  former  world 
he  had  become  a  sort  of  crude  philosopher.  This  old  man  was 
found  by  the  two  tired  and  suffering  moonshiners  out  in  the 
barnyard  quietly  feeding  his  stock  and  shelling  corn  to  the 
chickens. 

"Good  evenin',  Doctor,  we  stopped  by  to  see  if  we  could 
git  a  little  somethin'  done  to  kinder  ease  John's  shoulder.  He 
got  shot  this  mornin',  an'  hit's  a  givin'  him  a  bit  o'  trouble." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know  just  about  what's  the  matter.  It's  a  pity 
them  officers  didn't  hit  you  both  so  you  wouldn't  be  able  to 
come  to  ask  decent  people  to  help  you  violate  the  law.  Them 
officers  stayed  all  night  here  on  their  way  up  to  that  devilish 
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Hazel  Creek  country,  an'  I  told  'em  I  hoped  they'd  catch 
every  damn  one  o'  them  law-'breakin'  blockaders,  an'  it's  a 
pity  they  didn't." 

"But  surely  ye  won't  begrudge  a  little  turpentine,  er  jest 
anything  to  sorter  ease  this  pain  ?" 

"Certainly,  I'll  help  you  an'  do  all  I  can.  Did  you  ever 
know  Jason  Wiggins  to  turn  a  man  away  from  his  door 
without  help  ?  If  we  ain't  got  one  thing  in  common ;  then 
it's  another.  At  least  we  are  all  God's  people,  an'  he'd  never 
turn  a  poor  man  down.  I'll  fix  you  up,  but,  just  the  same, 
you'll  have  to  find  another  place  to  spend  the  night,  'cause  I 
don't  harbor  any  of  your  kind  any  longer  than  I  have  to." 

The  skill  of  the  old  doctor  had  not  all  departed,  and  soon 
John  was  sitting  before  the  open  log-fire  in  solid  comfort. 
From  pain  and  exhaustion  he  had  fallen  asleep.  With  a 
few  grunts  of  satisfaction  the  old  doctor  stepped  out  of  the 
house  just  in  time  to  see  a  man  on  horseback  ride  up  at  the 
gate.  He  did  not  know  the  man,  but,  nevertheless,  he  has- 
tened out  to  greet  him. 

"Is  this  Mr.  Wiggins?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  Wilson  is  my  name.  I'm  the  truant  ofiicer  for 
this  district,  and  Miss  Plemmons  reports  that  your  children 
have  been  missing  school  here  lately." 

"I  know  it,  Mr.  Wilson.  They've  been  needed  here  at 
home  a  bit  to  help  get  in  the  crop,  an'  I  thought  a  little  rest 
from  school  wouldn't  hurt  'em.  I'll  be  sendin'  'em  back 
when  we  all  get  straightened  out  here." 

"But  you  don't  seem  to  understand.  The  state  compul- 
sory school  law  says  that  all  children  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  fourteen  must  attend  school  at  least  four  months  in  each 
year.  You  know  the  government  must  be  obeyed,  and  I'm 
duty  bound  to  warn  you." 

"Warn,  the  devil ;  I  guess  I'll  send  my  children  to  school 
when  I  please,  or  I'll  keep  'em  at  home  if  I  feel  like  it.  Just 
remember,  my  children  are  my  own,  an'  I'll  do  as  I  please 
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with  'em,  state  law,  government,  and  everything  else  be 
damned !" 

He  slammed  the  gate  in  the  man's  face  and  started  hack 
towards  the  house.  When  he  reached  the  house,  he  did  not 
speak  to  the  brothers,  he  did  not  speak  to  anyone.  At  the 
supper  table  he  seemed  "moody"  and  did  not  want  to  be 
disturbed.  The  brothers  wondered  at  his  attitude,  but  they 
knew  enough  to  keep  quiet.  After  supper,  John  thanked 
him  for  his  kindness  and  prepared  to  go. 

"Well,  my  boy,"  the  old  doctor  said  as  he  laid  his  knotty 
hand  tenderly  on  John's  shoulder,  "I  guess  you  needn't  go 
yet.    Both  of  you  come  in  to  the  fire  and  set  down." 

In  a  semi-circle  around  the  glowing  fire  that  pushed  into 
the  farthest  corners  the  threatening  shadows  and  held  in 
check  the  chill  night  air  of  late  autumn  that  fought  for  ad- 
mission at  the  liberal  cracks  around  the  door  and  windows, 
the  three  men  sat  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence.  The  regularly 
recurring  glare  from  the  old  doctor's  blackened  corn-cob  pipe 
lit  up  his  face  deeply  furrowed  with  age  and  now  even  more 
wrinkled  with  thought.     Finally  he  broke  the  silence. 

"Well,  my  boys,  maybe  we're  not  so  different  after  all. 
I  guess  we  see  the  big  things  in  life  just  about  alike,  but  it's 
on  those  big  things  split  up  where  we  differed.  You  and 
your  daddy  have  lived  different  from  me,  an'  what  you've 
done  didn't  use  to  seem  right  to  me,  an'  I'm  not  sure  about 
it  yet.  But  I  'spec'  you  ain't  so  bad  after  all.  I  have  come 
to  be  an  old  man,  an'  the  things  I  feel  are  pretty  well  fixed 
in  me.  Each  one  has  his  own  way  of  lookin'  at  things,  an'  I 
guess  how  we  feel  depends  on  what  we're  used  to.  There  is 
one  big  feelin'  in  common  that  we've  all  got,  an'  if  it  don't 
come  out  in  one  way,  it  will  in  another.  Don't  ask  me  any 
questions,  but  just  make  up  your  mind  to  stay  here  all  night, 
an'  as  long  as  you  want  to.  Old  Jason  Wiggins  can't  do  much 
any  more  for  anybody,  but  the  good  Lord  knows  I'll  do  what 
I  see  is  right." 

The  brothers  wondered  in  silence  at  the  change,  but  they 
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did  not  know  the  reason.  The  revenue  officers  on  their  return 
trip  did  not  understand  why  there  was  no  place  for  them  at 
old  Jason  Wiggins',  because  they  did  not  know  about  that 
lever  of  common  experience  and  brotherhood  that  had  lifted 
the  veil  from  the  old  doctor's  eyes  and  had  made  him  see  a 
common  ground  on  which  he  and  his  fellow  neighbors  stood. 
His  vision  of  justice  was  clouded,  but  he  understood — he 
had  seen  the  other  side. 
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A  Baby  Romance 

W.   K.   CAKE 

How  it  all  happened  the  summer  visitors  at  Bald  Knob 
did  not  know ;  they  could  only  smile  and  nod  their  heads 
knowingly  when  Arthur  Warren  walked  past  the  hotel  with 
Margaret  Rogers. 

Arthur  Warren  was  a  bachelor.  It  had  been  said  that  he 
had  never  been  even  within  sight  of  the  sea  of  matrimony. 
At  any  rate,  up  to  the  present  time,  he  had  been  thought  to 
be  a  confirmed  bachelor.  It  came  about,  though,  that  his 
true  self  was  revealed. 

Margaret  Rogers  was  a  pretty  girl.  Her  dark,  curly 
hair,  deep  brown  eyes,  and  bright  face  were  the  talk  of  the 
hotel  community  where  she  was  staying  with  her  parents. 
Her  sudden  attachment  for  Arthur  Warren  was  a  strange 
affair.  Before  she  met  him,  she  was  a  diffident  girl,  very 
bashful,  and  exclusive;  but  immediately  upon  making  his 
acquaintance  they  became  fast  friends. 

Attired  in  a  neat  gray  suit  and  carrying  a  golf  case, 
Arthur  Warren  stepped  from  the  bungalow  where  he  had 
been  staying  while  at  Bald  Knob.  He  walked  to  the  end  of 
the  long  gravel  path  leading  to  the  main  road.  He  lighted  his 
pipe  and  waited  for  the  hotel  bus  which  would  carry  him  to 
the  station.  As  he  breathed  the  pure  mountain  air  his  face 
lighted  up  with  an  eagerness  to  be  back  at  his  desk  in  the 
city — but  his  reverie  was  disturbed. 

"Hello,  you  are  not  going  today  are  you?"  asked  Mar- 
garet. 

"Hello  yourself,  where  are  you  going?"  questioned  War- 
ren, purposely  avoiding  her  question. 

"I  am  going  down  to  the  spring  to  see  my  moss  bed  that 
you  helped  me  plant,"  answered  Margaret.  "Are  you  leaving 
today  really  ?" 

"Yes,  little  girl,  I've  got  to  go  back  to  my  work  in  the 
big  city.    Will  you  miss  me  much  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  very  much.     I'm  sorry  you  are  going.     You 
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know  this  is  my  birthday  and  I  wanted  you  to  come  to  dinner 
with  me.  You  remember  you  told  me  last  week  that  you 
would  take  dinner  with  me  today  because  it  would  be  my 
birthday." 

Margaret  looked  towards  the  ground  and  wiped  her  eyes. 

Arthur  Warren  was  not  much  of  a  fellow  to  comfort 
the  girls,  but  he  evidently  forgot  himself.  He  put  his  arms 
around  her  and  pressed  her  cool  velvet  cheek  to  his. 

"Now,  Margaret,  I  am  sorry;  but  I've  just  got  to  go  to- 
day." He  handed  her  a  package  tied  with  a  red  string.  She 
took  it  and  turning  her  frank  brown  eyes  towards  him  looked 
up  and  smiled. 

"You  are  so  good  to  me.  I'll  try  not  to  be  sad  when  you 
are  gone.  You  must  let  me  thank  you  for  the  gift."  And 
before  Arthur  Warren  knew  what  had  happened,  Margaret 
had  put  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  pressed  her  lips  to 
his.  The  sweet  warm  touch  thrilled  him.  He  held  her  close 
for  a  moment.  The  sound  of  an  automobile  came  to  their 
ears. 

"Here  comes  father,"  said  Margaret.  "He'll  take  you 
to  the  train." 

"Hello  there,  Warren,"  shouted  Mr.  Rogers.  "Jump  in 
and  I'll  take  you  to  the  station.    Want  to  go,  Margaret  ?" 

"Yes,  sir — look,  daddy,  at  the  pretty  book  Mr.  Warren 
gave  me." 

"It's  Helens  Babies,"  said  Mr.  Rogers.  He  turned  the 
fly-leaf  and  read.  "Given  to  my  dear  little  friend  Margaret 
Rogers  on  her  sixth  birthday,  by  her  sweetheart  Arthur 
Warren." 
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Review  of  These  Twain 

These  Twain.     Arnold  Bennett.     New  York.     George  H. 
Doran  Company.     1915.     pp.  543.     $1.50. 

"In  marriage,  it's  each  for  himself  after  all"  is  the  un- 
derlying principle  of  the  interesting,  realistic,  and  essentially 
human  novel — These  Twain.  This  book  completes  the  trilogy 
which  Arnold  Bennett  promised  the  reading  public  when  he 
wrote  Claylianger  and  Hilda  Lessways.  It  pictures  the 
same  rural  life  found  in  these  earlier  books  and  gives  de- 
lightful glimpses  of  the  familiar,  typical  characters;  yet 
it  is  a  complete  novel  in  itself. 

These  Twain  is  an  intimate  study  of  modern  marriage 
as  exemplified  in  the  union  of  Edwin  Clayhanger  and  Hilda 
Lessways.  The  author  evidently  intends  this  marriage  for 
a  typical  case,  but  the  reader's  mind  unconsciously  revolts. 
For  both  characters  are  quite  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  their 
chances  for  happiness  are  greatly  lessened  by  the  peculiarities 
of  Hilda's  temperament.  Nevertheless  the  great  struggle 
necessary  for  the  mutual  adjustment  of  two  vastly  different 
personalities  is  depicted  with  such  penetration  and  in  such 
a  realistic  manner  that  one  feels  as  though  the  author  were 
ruthlessly  exposing  to  the  public  eye  intimate  secrets  which 
had  hitherto  been  hidden  under  a  calm  and  loving  exterior. 
Many  of  the  altercations  and  disagreements  of  Edwin  and 
Hilda  will  seem  strangely  familiar  to  the  average  married 
eouple,  while  to  the  uninitiated,  the  book  is  absolutely  con- 
vincing. Some  kind  of  struggle  for  adjustment  must  follow 
every  marriage,  but  the  seriousness  and  intensity  of  that 
struggle  will  depend  upon  the  very  nature  of  the  personali- 
ties. Not  every  marriage  is  made  up  of  a  domineering,  suc- 
cessful, proud,  but  essentially  just,  Edwin,  and  a  head-strong, 
selfish,  ambitious,  but  exceedingly  attractive,  Hilda. 

The  story  is  laid  in  Bleakridge,  the  residential  suburb 
of  Bursley.  Here  Edwin,  master  printer,  begins  his  married 
life  with  Hilda,  whom  he  loved  many  years  before.    But  she 
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married  George  Cannon,  who  later  turned  out  a  bigamist 
and  left  her  with  a  fatherless  son,  George.  Edwin  found  her 
running  a  boarding  house,  and  they  were  married. 

He  becomes  very  fond  of  George,  who  to  the  reader's 
surprise,  furnishes  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  them  rather 
than  a  cause  for  jealousy  and  misunderstandings. 

The  first  disagreement  occurs  over  Edwin's  plan  to  build 
new  works  adding  a  lithographic  plant.  Hilda  opposes  it 
violently,  and  attempts  to  settle  it  for  him  in  her  natural, 
overbearing  way.  She  never  fully  appreciates  Edwin's  busi- 
ness ability.  She  fears  for  him  in  any  and  every  contest. 
She  is  always  surprised  to  discover  how  much  he  is  respected 
by  outsiders.  Throughout  the  story  there  is  a  deep,  pas- 
sionate love  between  them,  but  more  and  more  is  it  hidden  and 
pushed  into  the  background  by  the  disagreements  and  differ- 
ences in  which  each  strives  for  his  own  end. 

The  climax  is  reached  when  Hilda  determines  to  have  a 
country-home,  and  Edwin  opposes  the  plan.  He  leaves  the 
house  in  anger,  and  walks  for  hours  through  the  gathering 
night.  It  is  Hilda's  awful  injustice — injustice  to  employees,, 
to  friends,  to  everyone — which  is  odious  to  him.  Their 
chance  for  happiness  is  on  the  road  to  the  divorce  court  be- 
cause of  this  inborn  injustice.  On  a  bridge  just  outside  of 
town,  he  fights  it  out,  and  reaches  a  solution.  What  had 
seemed  to  him  injustice  in  Hilda  was  merely  the  asserting 
of  her  individuality,  and  this  she  was  powerless  to  change. 
"He  was  objecting  to  injustice  as  a  ehild  objects  to  rain  on 
a  holiday.  Injustice  was  a  tremendous  actuality!  It  had 
to  be  faced  and  accepted.  To  reconcile  oneself  to  injustice 
was  the  master  achievement.  He  had  read  it;  he  had  been 
aware  of  it;  but  he  had  never  really  felt  it  till  that  moment 
on  the  dark  canal  bridge.  He  was  awed,  thrilled  by  the  reali- 
zation. He  longed  ardently  to  pnt  it  to  the  test.  He  did  put 
it  to  the  test.  He  yielded  on  the  canal-bridge.  And  in  yield- 
ing, it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  victorious." 

Thus  Hilda  gets  her  country-home,  and  reioices  inwardly,. 
"It's  each  for  himself  in  marriage  after  all,  and  I've  got  my 
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own  way."  The  book  ends  happily  with  this  reconciliation; 
and  leaves  the  reader  to  imagine  that,  throughout  their  mar- 
ried life,  Edwin  "reconciles  himself  to  injustice,"  and  yields 
to  Hilda's  desires  in  order  to  maintain  peace  and  happiness. 

Married  life  is,  therefore,  according  to  Tertius  Ingpen,  a 
confirmed  bachelor  and  a  close  friend  of  the  Clayhangers, 
"a  series  of  compromises,  chiefly  base  on  the  part  of  the  man. 
The  alternative  is  absolute  subjection  of  the  woman,  which 
is  offensive." 

Ingpen  is  an  interesting  character.  He  thinks  deeply 
on  many  subjects,  and  is  absolutely  frank  with  his  friends. 
His  opinions  and  observations  influence  Hilda,  especially,  and 
caused  her  on  several  occasions  to  change  her  opinions  in  re- 
gard to  Edwin. 

It  takes  all  kinds  of  people  to  make  a  rural  town ;  and 
Auntie  Hamps,  the  Benbows,  and  the  Orgreaves  are  all 
types,  interestingly  and  realistically  portrayed.  They  are 
brought  into  the  story  as  foils  for  Hilda  and  Edwin ;  for  it 
is  through  the  townspeople  that  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  These  Twain  are  brought  to  view. 

The  treatment  is  rather  long  drawn  out ;  but  the  universal 
appeal  of  the  subject,  the  closeness,  subtlety,  and  realistic 
truth  of  Bennett's  study  of  the  problem  will  render  it  a 
significant  novel. 

Lucille  E.  Baldwin. 
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NEW  COLLEGE  CURRICULUM 

The  readjustment  of  the  curriculum  of  our  colleges  and 
high  schools  marks  a  beneficial  compromise  between  the  in- 
tellectual and  the  practical.  Although  this  is  a  country  where 
education  is  declared  to  be  the  hope  of  its  institutions,  edu- 
cation, especially  higher  education,  is  often  held  practically 
to  be  almost  a  disadvantage.  It  has  been  contended  that  it 
is  the  self-made  man — the  man  taught  in  the  school  of  ex- 
perience that  has  really  brought  things  to  pass,  and  that  the 
college-bred  man  is  only  a  pedantic  parasite.  In  the  busi- 
ness world  college-bred  men  are  referred  to  with  a  common 
sneer  as  dreamers  of  dreams;  what  we  want,  it  says,  is  the 
man  who  knows  how  and  will  do  things;  we  are  not  looking 
for  men  who  know  theories,  we  want  men  to  produce,  buy 
and  sell. 

This  accusation  has  undoubtedly  been  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme, but  it  has  not  been  altogether  ill-founded.  There  has 
been  a  time  when  the  curriculum  of  our  high  schools  and  col- 
leges were  calculated  to  graduate  students  who  were  destined 
to  do  nothing  but  inflict  upon  the  next  generation  the  rudi- 
ments of  Latin  and  Greek — the  criterion  of  the  well  edu- 
cated man.  The  intellectual  world  justified  itself  on  the 
ground  that  the  classics  would  make  men  cultured  and  re- 
fined ;  but  the  business  world  asked  if  it  would  make  them 
useful.     Experience  forced  a  negative  answer. 

The  high  schools  are  more  closely  dependent  upon  the 
business  world  and  they  were  the  first  to  respond.  Within 
the  last  decade  there  has  been  a  constant  shifting  of  high 
school  curriculums.  Greek  and  Latin  are  being  replaced  by 
business  courses,  manual  training  and  domestic  science.  In 
turn  these  high  schools  are  forcing  the  problem  upon  our 
colleges.    They  are  sending  to  college  students  more  familiar 
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with  typewriters  than  Greek  books.  What  are  the  colleges 
going  to  do  ?  Shall  they,  too,  compromise  with  the  practical  ? 
Our  college,  as  well  as  many  other  colleges,  is  already 
awake  to  the  problem.  The  elective  system  has  been  adopted 
more  elaborately;  less  stress  is  placed  on  the  liberal  arts. 
For  the  last  four  years  our  college  has  changed  its  curriculum 
annually,  always  the  tendency  has  been  towards  the  practical. 
At  the  present  time  the  entrance  requirements  are  again 
being  adjusted,  and  it  is  rumored  that  the  amount  of  Latin 
and  Greek  to  be  required  of  candidates  for  the  A.  B.  degree 
will  be  less  next  year  that  it  has  ever  been. 


OUTSIDE  DUTIES  IN  COLLEGE 

Critics  of  the  modern  college  sometimes  point  to  the 
eminent  scholars,  philosophers,  and  learned  men  of  the  past 
and  challenge  the  present  generation  to  produce  their  equals. 
It  is  said  that  the  modern  college  student  is  effeminate,  that 
he  has  a  natural  antipathy  for  the  nerve-straining,  thorough- 
going study  and  research  required  to  produce  a  scholar.  Col- 
lege graduates  "who  know  little  Latin  and  less  Greek"  are 
cited  as  proof  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  modern  college. 

It  is  probably  true  that  colleges  no  longer  stress  scholar- 
ship as  much  as  formerly.  Conditions  in  college  life  have 
changed  considerably.  There  are  so  many  duties  other  than 
those  of  the  class  room  that  the  average  student  cannot  devote 
his  entire  time  to  the  preparation  of  class  room  work.  With- 
in comparatively  recent  years  athletics  have  become  an  im- 
portant factor  in  student  life.  Today  the  number  and  variety 
of  college  athletic  sports  is  so  great  that  practically  every 
normal  student  spends  a  part  of  his  time  in  the  enjoyment  of 
athletic  games.  Then,  too,  the  so-called  social  duties  of  the 
modern  college  student  are  numerous.  The  modern  college 
seems  to  be  possessed  with  the  desire  for  organizations.  Even 
in  colleges  that  bar  Greek-letter  fraternities  there  are  num- 
erous honor  organizations,  religious  organizations,  county 
clubs,  high  school  clubs,  and  various  other  groups  of  a  social 
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and  semi-social  nature.  The  college  publications,  the  college 
band  and  glee  club,  the  literary  societies — all  call  for  the  stu- 
dent's time  and  attention.  Lectures  and  addresses  tend  to 
draw  the  student  from  his  studies.  The  result  of  this  condi- 
tion is  that  many  students  are  not  so  thorough  in  their  college 
work  as  they  might  otherwise  be.  It  is  this  fact  that  gives 
some  persons  ground  for  criticising  the  modern  college. 

In  spite  of  this  adverse  criticism,  there  is  some  ground 
for  believing  that  the  outside  duties  are  just  as  beneficial  to 
the  student  as  the  classroom  work.  The  purpose  of  the  col- 
lege is  to  fit  men  for  leadership.  Experience  has  proved  that 
book  learning  of  itself  produces  neither  leaders  nor  even 
intelligent  followers  of  leaders.  Little  is  accomplished  by 
those  who  like  the  mediaeval  monk  shut  themselves  in  and 
try  to  think  in  the  abstract.  Credit  for  most  real  benefits 
conferred  upon  society  is  due  to  persons  who  know  human 
nature  and  who  have  had  experience  in  dealing  with  their 
fellows.  It  is  in  performing  the  outside  college  duties  rather 
than  in  doing  the  regular  class  work  that  the  student  may 
obtain  this  valuable  experience.  Faculty  and  students  aro 
often  surprised  to  see  the  "good  fellow"  making  a  greater 
success  in  actual  life  than  the  star  student.  The  former  has 
a  fund  of  valuable  experience  from  which  to  draw;  the  latter 
has  a  store  of  facts  which  he  cannot  use  to  the  best  advantage. 

Of  course  scholarship  should  not  be  depreciated.  Many 
students  fail  to  utilize  the  time  at  their  disposal.  Yet  no  one 
should  depreciate  the  fact  that  the  outside  duties  of  college 
life  afford  valuable  opportunities  for  improvement  and  train- 
ing J.  H.  G. 
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M  a  \>  s  i  b  e  Mares 


SARTORS  AND  MARTYRS 

You  have  heard  it  said  by  men  of  olden  time  or  at  least 
there  is  a  proverb  afloat  which  insinuates  that  existence  on 
this  mundane  sphere  consists  of  a  sequence  of  things,  one  fol- 
lowing another  in  regular  periodic  order.  The  observant 
sage  who  originated  this  novel  theory  used  a  certain  adjective 
to  modify  one  of  the  principle  words  in  the  statement  thereof. 
This  adjective  I  have  intentionally  avoided,  not  necessarily 
because  it  is  inapplicable,  but  rather  because  it  is  trite  and 
hackneyed. 

To  be  sure,  examinations — the  unavoidable  evil  that  has 
greatly  marred  what  otherwise  would  have  been  a  pleasant 
two  weeks  vacation — are  over,  but  now  a  worse  evil  is  abroad 
in  the  land.  I  refer,  docile  readers,  to  none  other  than  the 
generation  of  tailors,  their  representatives  and  henchmen, 
that  has  suddenly  sprung  up,  as  it  were,  over  night  like  a 
green  bay  tree  or  a  fever  blister. 

No  matter  how  little  you  may  know,  it  is  possible  to  go 
on  an  examination,  fill  two  or  more  blue  books  with  illegible 
characters,  come  off  in  about  two  hours  and  sixty-two  minutes, 
nonchalantly  light  a  cigarette  or  chew  a  blade  of  grass,  a  la 
Whitman,  and  with  the  modesty  of  a  Falstaff  or  an  "illumi- 
nated" East  Tennessean  make  vague  allusions  to  recent 
slaughter  and  carnage.  You  may  with  a  becoming  modesty 
recount  more  fully  concerning  your  valorous  deeds  and  bring 
in  sundry  and  divers  terms  suggestive  of  the  battle-field  and 
of  the  ring,  the  import  of  all  of  which  is  that  you  have  left 
some  prof,  floundering  about  in  his  own  gore  or  to  say  the 
least,  in  such  a  feeble  state  of  health  that  wTith  drooping 
feathers  and  ill-concealed  chagrin  he  was  barely  able  to  stag- 
ger out  to  his  belated  dinner,  bearing  with  him  a  fractured 
bone  or,  perchance,  a  sagging  hip. 
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I  repeat,  exams  are  over.  Some  of  us  managed  to  get  by 
with  them,  but  there  is  no  escaping  the  tailor  and  his  innu- 
merable caravan  of  understudies;  to  them  there  is  no  end. 
By  a  series  of  well  planned  excuses  and  rash  promises  you 
may  evade  their  seductive  wiles  for  a  few  days.  But  what 
is  the  use  ?  A  day  or  two  later,  when  you  vainly  imagine, 
after  a  cursory  reconnoitre,  that  the  road  is  clear  and  make  an 
attempt  to  sprint  back  to  your  room  from  the  boarding- 
house,  some  wily  son  of  Teufelsdrockh  lassoes  you  from  the 
rear,  binds  you  fore  and  aft  with  a  tape-measure  and  invites 
you,  nay  forces  you,  to  go  look  over  his  "line."  It  is  useless 
to  resist,  for  if  you  do  he  will  call  some  brother  in  the  guild 
to  his  assistance.  He  tells  you  that  you  don't  have  to  buy, 
that  he  just  wants  you  to  see  his  line,  which  he  modestly  ad- 
mits is  by  far  the  best  on  the  park.  Meekly  you  go  to  the 
mysterious  room  where  is  displayed  that  wondrous  "line." 
An  oily-tongued  guy  in  shirt-sleeves  takes  forcable  possession 
of  you  when  you  enter  the  room.  In  a  thoroughly  business- 
like manner  he  sticks  a  coat-hanger  in  your  pocket,  a  gener- 
ous handfull  of  blotters  in  your  mouth  and  then  proceeds  to 
take  personal  liberties  with  your  person.  In  vain  you  strive 
to  tell  him  that  you  don't  want  to  buy,  and  that  all  those  mea- 
surements are  obtainable  from  the  gymnasium  records.  In 
fact  you  would  like  to  make  some  more  pointed  remarks 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  but  it  is  impossible. 

You  leave  the  place  feeling  very  much  better.  They 
have  all  patted  you  on  the  back  and  told  you  that  you  have 
not  made  a  mistake  at  all,  that  it  pays  to  buy  good  tailor- 
made  clothes,  and  that  thirty-eight  fifty  is  not  a  high  price 
for  this  particular  fabric.  By  the  time  you  reach  your  room, 
you  feel  very  much  elated  over  your  bargain.  You  proudly 
place  the  coat-hanger  and  the  blotters  on  the  table  before  you 
notice  the  presence  of  your  room-mate.  He  is  before  the 
mirror,  clad  in  a  nifty  spring  suit,  the  very  counterpart  of 
the  one  you  wanted  to  order  but  did  not  because  it  cost  forty 
dollars.    You  tell  your  room-mate  what  a  nice  fit  it  is,  and  he 
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tells  you  that  he  got  it  up  town  for  twenty-two  fifty  with  a 
belt,  necktie  and  clothes-brush  thrown  in. 

Then  you  wonder  why  in  the  world  Adam  didn't  make 
hay  out  of  the  fig-leaves  and  feed  it  all  to  the  animals. 


NOTHING 


Times  ain't  like  they  were.  No  !  No !  No !  Nothing 
ain't  like  it  were.  We  use  to  study  to  get  by  on  exams,  but 
nowadays  it  is 

Come  down  to  studying,  come  down  to  studying 
Come  down  to  studying,  around  examination  time 
It  isn't  far  from  sixty,  it  isn't  far  from  sixty. 
Just  think  in  ye  olden  times  a  youth  would  meet  a  maid 
and  wouldst  speak  thus  wise  unto  her:  "Very  fair  damsel, 
thou  art  a  peacherino.  Me  thinks  I  could  learn  to  love  thou ! 
Thou  art  a  hit  with  thus!"  And  the  fair  maid  would  cast 
down  her  eyes,  pick  them  up  again  and  make  reply  "I  am 
much  beholden  unto  thee  kind  sir,  but  me  thinkest  thou 
shootest  hot  air,  dost  not  ?"  The  youth  makes  reply  thesely 
"Say  not  so !  say  not  so !  But  come,  let  thou  and  thee  get 
together  and  hie  thus  hence  and  wedded  be."  And  there  it  is 
and  they  go  ahead  and  didst  it.  But  nowadays  it's  an  en- 
tirely different  thing.  A  college  professor  from  North  Wilkes- 
boro  come  out  and  says  that  love  is  a  germ  like  smallpox 
and  scarlet  fever.  He  says  that  you  can  take  a  chunk  of  love, 
put  it  under  the  microscope  and  show  the  germ  floating  about 
in  it.  He  also  says,  by  taking  the  germs  and  microbes  and 
combining  them  in  proper  proportions  you  can  make  a  brand 
new  piece  of  Love.    He  shore  does  know  bugology. 

He  says  in  a  few  years  we'll  be  able  to  have  Love  in 
bottles  like  pickles,  that  you  can  walk  up  to  the  clerk  in  a 
drug  store  or  butcher  shop  and  say,  "Hey,  give  me  a  quarter's 
worth  of  onions,  a  dimes  worth  of  asafetida  and  a  nickles 
worth  of  onions,  a  dime's  worth  of  asafetida  and  a  nickle's 
though.  It  might  be  scientific,  but  it  is  not  romantic  enough. 
I  used  to  know  a  girl  and  a  good  old  girl  she  were.     She  was 
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very  romantic.  She  used  to  read  a  lot  of  Shakespeare  and 
absorbed  Romeo  and  Juliet  as  a  sponge  absorbs  water.  She 
knew  Romeo  and  Juliet  backwards,  frontwards,  and  in  a 
circle,  and  she  insisted  that  I  woe  her  as  Romeo  did  in  the 
poetic  tale.  Shakespeare  is  an  excellent  thing  to  study,  but 
an  awful  thing  to  practice.  You  know  Shakespeare  is  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  silliness  of  young  folks  about  Love. 
And  when  he  gets  to  sprinkling  that  Love  juice,  gone,  gone, 
gone  from  here.  Look  at  his  own  life.  Before  he  was  mar- 
ried he  wrote  nothing  but  "comedies" ;  after  he  was  married 
he  wrote  nothing  but  "tragedies".  An  then  after  he  was 
married  on  the  "Twelfth  Night"  he  wrote  the  "Tempest" 
and  that  is  no  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Tell  me 
where  he  gets  off  to  sprinkle  all  that  stuff  about  love. 

Now  here  is  another  fellow  that  gets  fresh  about  love.     I 
refer  to  the  lobster  who  wrote  that  beautiful  epic  you  so  often 
see  on  soap  advertisements.     It  goes  something  like  this : 
"When  you  are  married  your  trouble  begins 
Unless  you  adopt  the  'Gold  Dust  Twins.'  " 

You  see  there,  you  have  got  to  adopt  a  couple  of  twins,  one 
a  time  keeper  and  other  a  referee. 

Love  is  all  right  until  it  leads  to  kissing.  Kissing  is  all 
right  on  the  "face"  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Brown  on  English 
XXXXIII  says  a  kiss  is  a  conjunction  for  it  connects  two 
parts  of  speech.  A  speech  is  like  a  certain  garden.  It  takes 
two  lips  to  make  it.  A  kiss  is  like  a  rumor ;  it  goes  from 
mouth  to  mouth. 

After  a  party  given  at  the  Cafe  La  Plaza  our  nurse  or 
chaperone,  if  you  please,  went  to  a  kissing  party,  came  down 
to  the  train  next  morning  looking  like  he  had  been  dragged 
through  a  electric  light  backwards.  Ditty  Hall,  who  claims 
to  be  "Sweet  Papa  Willie"  around  a  party  of  such  dimen- 
sions asked  our  nurse  for  a  menu  of  the  kisses.  He  said 
young  girl's  kisses  were  selling  at  five  dollars  apiece,  mar- 
ried women's  kisses  were  selling  at  fifty  cents  apiece,  grass 
widows'  kisses  were  going  at  a  quarter  apiece  and  old  maids' 
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kisses  were  going  in  bunches  of  one  hundred  at  five  cents  a 
bunch.     You  know  which  one  he  took. 

You  know  the  right  kind  of  kissing  is  a  science.  I 
want  to  tell  you  Fran  Shackers  how  you  can  tell  what 
kind  of  man  your  beau  is  by  his  kiss.  Now  when  you 
kiss  a  fellow  that  makes  a  grab  at  your  mouth  like  it 
was  a  free  lunch  counter  or  that  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  catch 
a  train,  pass  him  up,  pass  him  up.  He  ain't  no  good. 
Now  here  is  another  fellow,  Fraus,  he  is  the  one  with  a 
cold  and  clammy  beak  and  when  he  kisses  you  goodbye  you 
feel  like  you  have  been  stabbed  in  the  mouth  with  a  shovel 
dipped  in  onion  juice.  Pass  him  up,  pass  him  up.  He  ain't 
no  good.  But  when  you  find  the  fellow  that  sizes  up  your  face 
with  affection  and  precision,  puckers  up  his  mouth  in  an  in- 
viting and  encouraging  manner,  takes  aim  calmly  and  deliber- 
ately at  your  rose-bud  or  a  dining  room,  and  then  moves  slow- 
ly but  irresistibly  towards  you,  brings  his  lips  in  a  juxtaposi- 
tion with  your  lips  with  the  slightest  possible  pressure  first, 
gradually  growing  stronger  and  stronger  as  lip  presses  to  lip, 
gazes  into  your  eyes  with  a  flame  of  love,  lighting  them  up 
like  a  forty  candle  power  electric  light,  causing  your  heart  to 
bump  up  against  your  rits  with  an  indescribable  ecstasy,  so 
that  you  feel  that  the  earth  is  far,  far  below  you  and  that  you 
are  floating  with  the  angels  in  a  moment  of  transcendent 
happiness.  I  say,  my  girl,  that  when  you  get  the  boy  that  does 
like  that,  Took  him !    Took  him !     Took  him  ! 
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Ebftor's   ft  a  b  I  e 


A  most  interesting  feature  of  the  January  Tattler  of 
Kandolph-Macon  Woman's  College  is  an  article  by  a  student 
of  Wellesley.  The  plan,  originated  at  Wellesley,  is  to  have 
four  articles  from  Wellesley,  Vassar,  Mt.  Holyoke,  and  Ran- 
dolph-Macon published  in  the  course  of  the  term  in  the  maga- 
zines of  each  of  the  four  colleges.  In  this  way  a  closer  at- 
tachment is  bound  to  grow  up  between  these  great  schools  for 
women,  and  they  must  necessarily  learn  much  from  each 
other.  "Problems  of  Relationship"  is  the  title  of  the  essay 
in  The  Tattler.  It  tells  of  Wellesley's  manner  of  securing 
harmony  among  the  members  of  the  large  body  of  students. 
The  style  is  above  reproach  for  clearness  and  logic  of  ar- 
rangement. The  poetry  in  The  Tattler  is  brief  but  effective. 
It  treats  of  the  old  subject  of  nature,  but,  on  the  whole,  it 
is  fresh  and  the  touch  is  light.  "A  Snowstorm  and  an  Open 
Fire"  is  a  short  sketch  which  charms  by  its  description  of 
winter  feelings  and  weather  and  by  its  poetic  fancy.  The 
two  stories  are  not  especially  praiseworthy.  The  best  one, 
"Fair  Play,"  is  an  argument  for  playgrounds  in  cities.  It  is 
a  narrative,  without  much  plot,  without  very  definite  charac- 
terization or  description,  but  told  in  excellent  style.  The  other 
and  longer  story,  "Phyllis  Goes  Fortune-Hunting,"  is 
not  thoroughly  satisfactory.  We  like  Phyllis  and  Mother 
Rosamond  in  a  way,  but  they  do  not  hold  our  affection.  They 
are  not  entirely  consistent,  and  sometimes  they  disappoint 
us.  The  story  might  be  condensed  with  profit.  The  book  re- 
views in  The  Tattler  are  unusually  good. 

It  is  strange  that  the  students  of  such  a  good  college  as 
Davidson,  getting  out  a  literary  publication  only  four  times 
a  year,  should  not  produce  better  material  than  appears  in 
the  December  number  of  The  Davidson  College  Magazine. 
The  poems  are  very  ordinary,  the  two  brief  essays  are  inter- 
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esting  but  underdeveloped,  and  of  the  three  stories,  one  is  a 
somewhat  pretentious  satire  on  modern  frivolity,  and  the 
other  two  are  highly  colored  narratives  of  horror  after  the 
fashion  of  Poe.  The  appearance  of  the  magazine  is  above 
reproach.  Certainly  Davidson  can  beat  that,  and  it  is  with 
the  sincere  purpose  of  calling  forth  the  latent  powers  that 
this  adverse  criticism  has  been  made.  Of  the  stories,  the  last 
one,  "As  China  Has  It"  is  the  best.  It  is  highly  improbable 
— to  the  Occidental  mind,  at  any  rate — and  one  suspects 
that  it  is  to  end  in  the  conventional  manner  of  "He  awoke  to 
find  the  sun  shining  warmly  in  at  the  open  window."  The 
avoidance  of  that  threadbare  device  is  to  be  commended,  even 
if  the  melodramatic  fever  does  need  toning  down.  The  style 
of  this  story  is  perhaps  the  best  of  any  contributions  in  the 
magazine.  The  other  story  of  horror,  "The  Story  In  It," 
is  overcharged  with  short  sentences.  It  is  also  rather  slow  in 
getting  under  way,  and  the  characterization  is  not  entirely 
convincing.  The  social  satire,  "A  Comedy  of  Romance,"  is 
going  a  little  far  for  a  college  magazine.  Necessarily  it 
follows  the  well  ordered  pattern  of  such  writing.  The  brief 
"Sketches"  in  the  back  are  pretty  good. 

An  interesting  paradox  occurs  in  the  December  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  Magazine.  The  Exchange  Editor  criti- 
cizes in  a  friendly  way  the  publication  of  a  neighboring  uni- 
versity for  being  too  full  of  matter  treating  the  subject  of 
love;  and  aside  from  the  editorial  departments  the  Tennessee 
magazine  is  itself  well  filled  with  dissertations  on  the  tender 
passion.  No  criticism  is  intended  here.  The  case  is  cited 
merely  as  an  illustration  of  the  feminine  privilege  of  being 
contradictory  which  every  one  of  us  falls  back  upon  at  some 
time  or  another.  The  first  offering  is  a  sort  of  Socialistic 
sonnet  on  the  war,  which  ends : 

"Away,  delusions — scepter,  pomp,  and  crown ! 
"Humanity  shall  reign,  when  you  are  down." 

This  poem  is  clear  and  unusually  vigorous.  "The  Octopus" 
is  also  a  good  vigorous  poem  on  the  style  of  Kipling.     It  is 
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marred  by  uneven  rhythm.  "Life's  Sesame"  is  another  good 
poem.  Now  for  the  Love.  The  first  story  is  called  "The 
Ironical  Silk  Stockings."  In  spite  of  its  great  improba- 
bility— the  people  of  the  author's  acquaintance  must  be  the 
most  whimisical  on  earth — and  in  spite  of  its  lack  of  moti- 
vation, it  is  well  told,  and  enjoyable.  "For  Love  of  country" 
is  a  very  simple  narrative  of  the  love  of  woman  for  her  soldier 
boy.  In  a  place  or  two  it  appears  a  very  little  bit  inclined  to 
ultra-dramatic  conversation,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  told  with 
simplicity  and  power.  It  is  good.  Love  number  three  is 
"The  Kiss  of  Alicia."  A  good  deal  of  poetic  imagination  is 
used  in  bringing  out  a  certain  philosophical  theory  on  a  wo- 
mans  heart.  Like  the  others  it  is  well  written  and  interest- 
ing. The  other  story  has  to  do  with  a  great  moral  question, 
of  vital  concern  to  college  boys  as  well  as  negro  boys;  its 
title  is  "Sam  and  Watermelons."  The  sketch,  "On  a  Dis- 
honest Lawyer,"  is  very  ordinary.  "The  Ramblings  of  a 
Restless  Soul"  have  got  the  critic  baffled.  What  did  the 
author  mean?  On  the  whole,  The  University  of  Tennessee 
Magazine  is  worth  reading  for  pure  enjoyment. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  UNKNOWN 

"Wir  haben  es  gefunden;  The  thing  works !"  exclaimed 
Max  to  his  companion,  as  he  bent  over  an  intricate  apparatus 
in  the  experimental  laboratory  in  a  German  university. 

" Ja !  See  the  dog  is  breathing!"  ejaculated  Herman. 
"The  great  mystery  of  the  ages  can  now  be  solved.  The  three 
things  that  have  always  challenged  the  brain  of  the  intellec- 
tual world  are  life  before  birth,  life  itself,  and  life  after 
death.  The  first  two  are  still  mysteries,  but  here  we  have 
the  instrument  which  can  solve  the  mystery  of  the  hereafter ; 
which  can  draw  back  the  curtain  of  death  and  reveal  the  un- 
known world  which  lies  beyond  it !" 

The  apparatus  which  had  brought  forth  these  exclama- 
tions was  indeed  an  intricate  one.  It  consisted  of  a  box 
shaped  conglomeration  of  mechanical  contrivances,  which 
resembled  very  much  the  pulmotor  commonly  used  in  hospi- 
tals to  restore  to  consciousness  patients  who  have  been  vic- 
tims of  severe  shock.  Branching  out  from  this  central  box, 
very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  feelers  of  an  octupus 
radiate  from  its  body,  was  a  set  of  electric  wires  and  coils. 
Two  pairs  of  these  terminated  in  a  connection  with  a  large 
storage  battery.  Four  other  wires  were  joined  to  metallic 
plates,  one  of  which  was  fitted  over  the  head  of  an  appearent- 
ly  unconscious  dog,  while  the  other  was  strapped  over  the 
heart  of  the  animal.  There  was  also  a  hose-like  projection, 
which  ran  from  the  top  of  the  central  contrivance  and  was 
connected  to  the  mouth  of  the  dog.  The  canine  was  evidently 
the  object  of  observation  of  the  two  scientists,  and  was  clearly 
the  portion  of  the  apparatus  that  would  show  the  result  of 
the  experiment. 

"That  dog  was  certainly  dead  when  we  started  to  work  on 
him,"  said  Max  in  an  awe  stricken  tone.    "Not  a  pulse  beat, 
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not  a  tremor  of  the  lungs  could  the  most  delicate  instruments 
detect.  Ach!  the  thing  is  truly  wonderful,  even  if  we  did 
invent  it!" 

"Yes,"  answered  Herman.  "See  the  animal ;  its  breath- 
ing is  regular  now.  Disconnect  the  current  and  apply  the 
oxygen  pump  alone;  I  will  remove  this  strap  and  massage 
the  heart  muscles." 

The  work  went  on  in  silence  for  several  minutes.  Finally 
the  dog  gave  vent  to  a  low  whine  and  struggled  to  free  itself 
from  the  straps  which  bound  its  legs  and  head  to  the  labora- 
tory table.  "There's  just  one  thing  lacking,"  said  Max; 
"Just  one  thing  to  make  our  discovery  complete.  If  we 
could  make  the  restoration  to  life  a  permanent  one,  what  a 
boon  to  humanity  our  discovery  would  be !" 

"The  permanency  of  the  restoration  is  immaterial,  "in- 
terupted  Herman.  "The  main  thing  is  to  restore  the  victim 
to  complete  consciousness,  to  give  it  absolute  control  of  its 
senses.  If  this  can  be  done  to  a  human  being,  if  the  con- 
sciousness last  for  only  a  few  minutes,  it  is  sufficient.  The 
mystery  of  the  hereafter  will  be  solved !" 

"Pshaw!"  answered  Max,  "you  are  always  worrying 
about  your  metaphysical  mysteries.  I  prefer  to  do  something 
practical,  to  benefit  mankind.  Just  think  of  how  many  lives 
I  could  save, — lives  that  had  been  lost  by  sudden  accidents. 
But  it  is  no  use;  after  the  artificial  stimulus  has  been  re- 
moved, the  condition  created  by  the  shock  which  caused  the 
death,  and  the  inertia  of  the  nerve  cells  would  take  life 
away  again.  After  death  the  molecules  which  make  up  the 
nerves,  and  whose  motions  transmit  the  electrical  current 
that  causes  consciousness — these  molecules  lose  their  innate 
power  of  vibration.  External  stimulus  can  restore  this  vibra- 
tory movement  for  only  a  short  time.  The  nature  of  the  in- 
nate vibration  of  nerve  molecules  is  another  of  your  mysteries 
of  life  that  remains  unsolved.  You  might  go  to  work  on  that 
after  we  have  solved  the  mystery  of  life  after  death." 

"Perhaps  I  will,  but  at  present,  one  thing  at  a  time. 
Before  we  can  know  what  happens  after  a  man  is  dead,  we 
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must  get  a  person  who  will  be  willing  to  act  as  a  subject  for 
our  experiment.  I  fear  such  a  person  will  be  hard  to  find. 
Restoration,  as  you  say,  will  not  be  permanent." 

"Whoever  we  get  should  be  well  educated,  a  trained  ob- 
server— preferably  a  philosopher,"  said  Max.  "Because  if 
there  is  anything  to  observe  in  the  state  which  follows  death, 
-and  I  seriously  doubt  that  there  is,  the  person  who  takes 
the  journey  to  the  unknown  and  returns  should  be  one  well 
equipped  to  report  his  experiences  to  the  world." 

"You  are  right,"  replied  Herman.  "Either  you  or  I 
would  make  the  best  possible  subject.  Suppose  that  we  draw 
lots  to  see  who  makes  the  journey.  It  will  be  a  glorious  death, 
one  that  will  bring  fame  unequaled  as  yet  by  mortal." 

"No !  I  had  rather  live  for  science  than  die  for  it/'  said 
Max,  smiling.  "It  wouldn't  be  dying  for  science  either ;  your 
metaphysical  speculations  can  hardly  be  given  such  a  respec- 
table name.  I  don't  expect  that  I  would  have  much  to  report, 
even  after  I  had  been  to  your  unknown  and  back." 

"Well,  we  won't  discuss  that.  We  have  had  too  much 
argument  on  that  question  before  now.  You  have  your 
atheistical  opinions,  and  I  have  my  philosophical  beliefs.  Our 
invention  will  prove  the  truth  if  we  can  only  get  a  subject  for 
our  experiment." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Max,  "and  until  the  whole  thing  is  worked 
out  we  must  keep  our  invention  an  absolute  secret.  Why, 
we  would  be  mobbed  by  newspaper  reporters  if  our  discovery 
were  to  leak  out !" 

"Publicity,"  observed  Herman,  "is  a  good  thing,  but  it  in- 
terferes with  work.    Secrecy  must  be  observed." 

The  scientists  worked  in  their  laboratory  until  late  into 
the  night  of  July  29,  1914.  While  these  seekers  after  the 
truth  had  been  strenuously  at  work  on  their  life  restorer, 
dramatic  incidents  had  been  happening  in  the  outside  world. 
Ultimatums  had  been  flashing  back  and  forth  between  the 
European  nations.  Austria  had  made  war  upon  Servia. 
Russia  had  started  her  mobilization.  Germany  had  demand- 
ed that  this  cease,  and  upon  being  answered  with  a  refusal 
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from  Russia,  had  secretly  set  into  motion  the  system  of 
mobilization  of  the  Empire.  The  Fatherland  was  calling 
the  reserves  to  their  regiments. 

Herman  brought  Max  the  news  of  these  events  the  morn- 
ing after  their  great  discovery.  "That  finishes  our  scientific 
work  for  a  while — probably  forever,"  said  Max  ruefully. 
"We  will  both  have  to  join  our  regiment.  The  safety  of  the 
Fatherland  is  more  important  than  all  of  the  metaphysical 
problems  you  could  think  out  in  a  life-time." 

"You  are  wrong  about  the  war  stopping  our  scientific 
activities.  Why,  it's  the  very  thing  we  need  to  complete  our 
experiment.  We  must  have  a  subject  who  has  been  educated 
— preferably  a  scientist,  and  this  subject  must  be  dead.  On 
the  battle  field  we  will  find  plenty  of  dead  people.  Even  you 
or  I  might  get  killed,"  continued  Herman  with  a  cynical 
smile.     "That  would  be  an  ideal  situation." 

"Yes,"  answered  Max.     "That  is  so." 

"Let's  each  make  an  agreement  to  work  the  restoring  ap- 
paratus on  the  other  in  case  one  of  us  is  killed  in  battle," 
said  Herman,  extending  his  hand. 

"All  right,"  said  Max,  seizing  the  proffered  hand.  "But 
how  are  we  to  transport  all  of  the  machinery?" 

"Oh,  you  are  better  at  contriving  that  than  I  am.  Sup- 
pose you  get  a  few  weeks  furlough  and  get  up  another  appa- 
ratus— one  that  you  can  carry  strapped  to  your  back.  You 
could  use  a  small  hand-generator  to  create  the  electricity,  a 
minature  of  the  one  we  use  in  the  army  signal  work.  You 
can  figure  the  rest  out.  I'll  see  our  captain  about  the  fur- 
lough.    It's  lucky  that  we  will  be  together  during  the  war." 

Toward  the  middle  of  September  the  Germans  had  re- 
treated back  of  the  river  Marne  in  France,  and  both  armies 
had  settled  down  to  a  period  of  trench  war-fare  of  indefinite 
length.  Max  and  Herman,  being  in  the  same  company,  work- 
ed side  by  side  in  the  trenches.  Day  by  day  the  German  and 
French  lines  had  been  approaching  each  other.  Attacks  and 
counter-attacks  were  executed  in  rapid  succession.  The  artil- 
lery fire  was  maddening  and  incessant.    The  order  was  passed 
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down  the  line  to  prepare  for  a  bayonet  charge — a  charge 
across  a  thousand  yards  of  roaring  inferno  exposed  to  the 
rifle  and  artillery  fire  of  the  enemy.  Max  and  Herman  knew 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  those  who  started  across  that 
level  plain  would  ever  reach  the  trenches  of  the  opposing 
French.  They  clasped  hands  as  the  order  was  passed.  Each 
said,  "Remember  the  experiment  if  anything  happens."  The 
apparatus  was  strapped  to  Max's  shoulder. 

The  shrill  whistle  of  the  lieutenant  sounded  above  the 
shriek  of  the  shells.  As  though  moved  by  common  springs, 
one  hundred  men  sprang  from  the  trenches  and  started  across 
the  field  at  a  run.  Ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty  yards;  then 
at  the  sound  of  the  whistle  the  men  threw  themselves  pros- 
trate on  the  ground  for  a  rest.  Some  had  already  fallen  for 
a  different  reason  and  did  not  rise  at  the  signal  for  another 
rush.  The  artillery  of  the  enemy  had  obtained  the  range, 
and  large  shells  were  exploding  near  the  charging  company. 
Max  saw  Herman  throw  his  arms  into  the  air,  drop  his 
rifle,  and  fall.  Carried  forward  by  the  fury  of  the  charge, 
he  was  tempted  to  go  on.  But  the  scientist  prevailed  over 
the  soldier.  Max  also  fell  as  though  shot,  and  crawled  on 
the  ground  to  the  place  where  his  comrade  had  fallen. 
Thoughts  passed  with  lightning-like  swiftness  through  the 
brain  of  Max  as  he  examined  the  dead  body.  "Bullet  wound 
in  the  heart — stone  dead — lucky  that  it  did  not  touch  his 
brain — might  have  injured  his  ability  to  report  what  he  had 
experienced — now  we  will  see  about  his  metaphysical  spec- 
ulations— he  believed  that  there  is  a  life  after  death." 

He  adjusted  his  life  restoring  apparatus  with  a  coolness 
born  of  several  days  experience  with  the  shells  which  were 
exploding  in  his  vicinity.  Intent  upon  his  work,  Max  paid 
no  attention  to  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  the  shrieking 
of  the  shrapnel.  He  waited  several  minutes  until  every  test 
proved  his  comrade  to  be  absolutely  dead.  The  charging 
Germans  had  taken  the  enemy's  trench,  and  the  rattle  of  the 
rifles  had  ceased.     Max  would  have  liked  to  find  a  more  ad- 
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vantageous  place  to  complete  his  experiment,  but  he  knew 
that  an  immediate  return  to  the  trenches  was  impossible  be- 
cause his  comrades  would  probably  accuse  him  of  treachery 
or  cowardice  for  having  abandoned  the  charge.  The  battle 
had  swept  further  down  the  line,  and  the  artillery  fire  of  the 
enemy  was  being  concentrated  on  charging  companies  several 
thousand  yards  to  the  east  of  where  Max  lay.  He  decided  to 
take  advantage  of  his  security  in  order  to  allow  Herman  some 
time  for  observation  in  the  unknown  land.  After  an  half 
hour  he  started  the  apparatus.  For  several  minutes  every 
thing  progressed  splendidly.  The  dead  body  of  Herman  was 
showing  signs  of  returning  consciousness.  Shells  began  once 
more  to  explode  in  the  vicinity  of  the  improvised  laboratory. 

"The  French  are  concentrating  on  those  trenches  we  just 
captured,  preparing  for  a  counter-attack.  Just  a  few  more 
minutes — "  thought  Max. 

His  thought  sentence  was  never  completed.  A  terrific  ex- 
plosion, earth  thrown  high  into  the  air,  a  mangled  mass  of 
flesh,  iron,  and  dirt;  a  shell  had  exploded,  and  war  in  one 
more  instance  had  prevented  the  progress  of  humanity. 
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Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C,  March,  1916 


Uncle  Manuel 

DOUGLAS    HILL 

"Lordee!  Marse  Tom,  dis  here's  a  col'  night  fer  you 
ter  be  out.  But  I'll  thaw  yer  out  in  no  time.  Come  in  an' 
set  right  up  ter  der  fire." 

Old  Uncle  Manuel  hospitably  threw  open  his  cabin  door 
and  shut  it  again  behind  Col.  Tom  Kennedy,  sheriff  of 
Davis  County,  who  was  burdened  with  a  heavy  market- 
basket. 

"Yes,  Uncle,  'tis  a  bleak  night;  but  tomorrow's  Christ- 
mas, and  I  thought  maybe  you'd  need  something  for  your 
dinner." 

"Marse  Tom,  you  sho'  is  one  kind  man.  I  dunno  how 
I'd  git  along  ef  it  won't  fer  kind  white  folks  lak  you.  Seems 
yer's  all  der  time  doin'  somepin'  fer  a  po'  ol'  nigger.  Look 
at  dem  prison  men  down  ter  Rallee,  jes  all  der  time  so  nice 
an'  perlite  to  me  an'  den  look  at  all  dem  gov'ners  what  I 
done  interviewed !  Dey  always  done  what  dey  could  fer 
me  an'  Jacob !" 

Old  Manuel  could  never  talk  long  on  any  subject  with- 
out coming  back  to  "Jacob." 

"An'  Marse  Tom,  dis  here  Gov'ner  Hadley,  he's  der  bes' 
man.     I  sho'  do  thank  him  an'  der  Lord  dis  night." 

"Yes,  I  heard  that  the  Governor  had  pardoned  Jacob, 
at  last.    When  do  you  expect  him  home  ?" 

"Termorrer!  Termorrer!"  He  repeated  the  word  in 
an  ecstasy  of  almost  incredulous  joy.  "Jes'  in  time  ter  be 
ma  Christmus  gif."  Tears  ran  out  of  his  watery  old  eyes 
and  down  the  furrows  of  his  seamy,  copper-colored  face.    He 
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wiped  them  away  with  the  back  of  a  horny  hand,  and  putting 
his  basket  in  a  corner,  drew  a  chair  up  to  the  fire. 

"Don't  seem  lak  hit  can  be  true,  do  hit,  Marse  Sheriff, 
dat  ma  boy's  free,  at  last,  after  all  dese  years  you  an'  me 
been  pestering  dem  gov'ners  down  at  Bailee  ?  But,  Lordee, 
I  started  fore  you  came  ter  be  Sheriff.  I'se  pertishunned 
eve'y  gov'ner  eve'y  year  for  twel'  years,  but  der  time  ain't 
never  seem  perpichus;  but  'bout  a  week  ergo  I  jes'  nacherly 
begun  ter  feel  dis  Christmus  is  der  right  time  an'  I  walked 
down  ter  Bailee  an'  'splained  my  pre-mo-ni-shons  ter  Gov'ner 
Hadley,  an'  yer  see  how  hit  come  out. 

"Yer  can't  hurry  der  Lord  or  der  Law.  I  always  knowed 
Jacob  didn't  kill  Brer  Honeycutt  an'  der  Lord  knowed  hit 
too,  but  hit  tuk  us  twel'  years  ter  mek  hit  man-i-fest  ter  der 
Law. 

"Is  yer  chilly?  Lemme  th'ow  on  some  mo'  wood  an'  I 
jes'  berlieve  with  yo'  permisshun,  Marse  Tom,  I'll  have  ter 
sample  dat  bottle  yer  brung." 

■    He  took  his  nip,  piled  up  the  fire,  and  sat  back  in  his 
split-bottom  rocking  chair. 

He  chuckled  happily : 

"You's  heerd  me  talk  'bout  Jacob  so  much,  but  ter-night 
seems  lak  I  jes'  got  ter  talk  'bout  him  all  der  time.  Twel' 
years  is  a  long  time,  but  mebbe  hit's  intended  as  a  jedgment 
of  der  Lord  'gainst  him  for  foolin'  with  dat  trashy  gal,  Ca- 
line,  and  him  a  minister  of  der  gospel.  Yer  know,  Marse 
Tom,  hit  was  all  along  of  dat  gal,"  and  he  began  to  tell  the 
story  already  familiar  to  Colonel  Tom  and  to  every  other 
resident  of  Davis  County,  "der  time  she  was  baptized  down 
in  Panther  Creek.  Yer  know  Jacob  he  was  der  exhorter  of 
der  church  and  he  sho'  was  mighty  in  der  Spirit.  Well,  lak 
I  was  a-tellin'  yer,  dey  was  goin'  ter  have  a  big  baptizin' 
on  der  tenf  of  May  down  to  Panther  an'  .Caline,  she  come 
thu  at  a  pertracted  meetin'  'bout  a  mont'  'fore  der  time 
set  fer  der  baptizin',  her  an'  a  lot  of  dem  oder  no-count  gals 
an'  a  sight  of  oder  folks  too.     Dey  got  a  big  exhorter  here 
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fer  ter  help  Jacob  call  up  der  mourners  an'  dose  a-seekin'  of 
der  Lord.  His  name  was  Brer  Honeycutt  an'  he  tuk  power- 
ful well  with  der  sistren  'cause  he's  a  likely  lookin'  yaller 
man,  an'  some  say  dat's  huccum  so  many  gals  come  thu,  but 
den  dat's  neder  here  ner  dare.  Dare  was  powerful  rejoicin' 
when  Caline  'gunter  shout  an'  cry  on  der  Lord  ter  save  her 
'cause  she's  been  a  mighty  back-slidin'  sister.  Jacob,  he's 
mighty  glad  when  she  come  ter  der  mourners'  bench  'cause 
she  done  tuk  his  eye  an'  he  low  ter  hold  her  when  she  went 
under." 

The  Sheriff  listened  patiently,  knowing  that  the  old 
man  would  get  to  the  point  of  his  story  in  his  own  good 
time,  though  his  route  was  a  bit  circuitous. 

"Der  day  come  fer  der  big  May  meeting  an'  dare  was 
niggers  from  eveywhere  come  ter  'tend  der  baptizin'.  Dey 
hel'  a  big  meetin'  all  mornin'  an'  den  after  dinner  dey  hel' 
der  baptizin'.  Brer  Honeycutt,  he'd  exhort  fer  a  while  an' 
den  Jacob,  he'd  call  up  der  mourners.  Caline  sho'  got  religion 
fer  she  shout  an'  cry,  an'  den  come  der  time  fer  her  ter  go 
under.  Now  Jacob  he'd  been  holdin'  'em  while  dey  went 
under  'cause  Brer  Honeycutt  he  didn't  want  ter  git  his 
Sunday  close  wet.  Here  come  Caline  all  dress  up  in  a 
white  dress  an'  in  she  walk  a-holdin'  Jacob's  han'.  But  jes' 
as  she  start  to  go  under  she  sing  out  jes'  as  loud, 

'Go  'way,  Jacob,  go  'way, 
I  don't  want  you  fer  ter  hoi'  me, 
Sugar  an'  'lasses  in  ma  soul, 
An'  I  want  Brer  Honeycutt  ter  hoi'  me.' " 

The  old  man  had  risen  and  was  chanting  Caline's  song 
in  a  high  wild  voice.  "Dat's  jes'  lak  she  say  hit  an'  her 
eyes  a-rollin'  roun'  in  her  head.  She  sho'  had  religion."  He 
resumed  his  seat  and  his  story. 

"Dat  made  Jacob  mighty  mad  an'  he  walked  right  outen 
der  creek  an'  lef  her  a-standin'  dare  an'  he  went  off  an'  no- 
body seen  him  no  more  'till  he  was  'rested,  an'  Brer  Honey- 
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cutt  had  ter  go  right  in  wid  his  Sunday  close  on  an'  finish 
der  baptizin'. 

"Well,  dat  night  somebody  put  a  gun  thu  Brer  Honey- 
cutt's  window  an'  blowed  his  head  off.  I  didn't  berlieve 
Jacob  done  hit,  but  den  eveybody  thought  he  did  'cause  he 
got  so  mad  'cause  Caline  want  Brer  Honeycutt  ter  hold  her. 
But  Jacob  had  all  time  been  a  good  boy  an'  den  he  had  reli- 
gion an'  der  Good  Book  tells  yer  not  ter  kill." 

In  his  slow,  artless,  deliberate  way  the  old  man  went  on 
to  tell  the  story  of  his  life:  how  born  to  the  hard  lot  of  free 
negro,  he  had  struggled ;  how  pinched  by  poverty,  without 
friends,  he  had  toiled  and  saved  to  provide  even  the  meagre 
necessities  of  life  for  his  family;  how  his  wife  had  died 
many  years  before,  leaving  him  with  six  small  children; 
how  he  had  striven  to  raise  them  in  credit ;  how  some  of  them 
had  wandered  from  the  right  road ;  how  he  had  tried  to 
bring  them  back  to  virtue  and  had  failed. 

"An'  Jacob  was  ma  baby,  an'  I  jes'  couldn't  berlieve  he'd 
do  sech  a  thing.  Me  an'  Marse  Henry  Simmons,  he's  dead 
now,  we  sho'  tried  to  get  Jacob  off,  but  Marse  Bob  Webb  an' 
der  car-cum-stan-shal  e-vi-dence  was  'gainst  us.  Jacob  could- 
n't prove  no  a-li-bi  eder." 

The  big  words  usually  so  difficult  to  an  uneducated  negro 
slipped  glibly  off  Uncle  Manuel's  tongue.  Years  of  asso- 
ciation with  lawyers,  governors,  and  jailers  had  familiarized 
the  old  man  with  their  vocabulary,  and  it  was  not  without 
naive  pride  that  he  repeated  the  legal  phrases,  emphasizing 
each  syllable  to  heighten  the  effect. 

"An'  so  he  was  sent  down  ter  der  pentenshary,  in  Bailee, 
an'  you  know  der  rest.  How  I  fust  got  him  a  re-prieve  an' 
den  how  I  got  all  der  mos'  'fluential  men  in  Davisville  an' 
down  at  Bailee  ter  sign  a  pertishun  ter  Gov'ner  Galsworthy 
fer  a  com-mu-ta-shun  of  his  sentince  from  hangin'  ter  life 
imprisonment.  Fer  Marse  Tom,  ef  you  hadn't  hope  me  den 
I  don't  know  how  I'd  got  along,  fer  I  jes'  couldn't  give  up. 
I  knowed  Jacob  didn't  kill  dat  low-down  preacher  an'  I  jes' 
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nacherly  felt  dat  some  time  der  Lord  gwine  ter  let  hit  be 
known. 

"Ain't  I  jes'  lived  fer  dis  day  do !  All  thru  clem  twel' 
years  I'se  thought  of  der  time  when  ma  boy'd  be  free.  I 
sho'  do  thank  you  fer  brinign'  me  dem  victuals,  fer  I  know 
Jacob  ain't  had  nuffin'  fit  ter  eat  down  in  Rallee. 

"Is  yer  got  ter  go  ?  Well,  thank  'ee,  Marse  Tom,  I  hope's 
yer  has  a  Merry  Christmus,  an'  God  bless  yer,"  and  he 
bowed  in  a  courtly  manner  as  Colonel  Kennedy  went  out. 

"Sho'  is  a  bad  night,  wouldn't  be  surprised  ef  hit  didn't 
snow  or  hail  a  little  fo'  mornin',"  he  mumbled  to  himself  as 
he  shut  the  door  and  sat  down  to  doze  by  his  fire. 

Presently  there  was  a  sharp  tap  on  the  window.  The  old 
man  jerked  up  his  head  and  peered  into  the  darkness.  "Huh ! 
Don't  see  nobody.  Dat  hail  come  sooner'n  I  thought,"  and 
his  old  white  head  fell  forward  on  his  chest  again. 

A  dark  face  pressed  against  the  window  for  a  second  and 
then  the  creaking  door  swung  open  and  closed  again  quickly 
behind  Jacob  Manuel. 

"Howdy,  Pappy." 

"You,  Jacob,  whut  you  doin'  here  dis  time  o'  night  ?  I 
didn't  'spec'  you  till  termorrer." 

"Fore  God,  gimme  somepin'  to'  eat.  I  ain't  had  nuffen 
ter  eat  in  two  days." 

"Huccum  you  ain't,  honey?  Don't  dey  feed  yer  down 
ter  Rallee  ?  But,  law,  I  reckon  yer  wouldn't  call  deir  vic- 
tuals eatin',  but  here's  some  good  ol'  ham  an'  'taters  Marse 
Tom  Kennedy  brung  me  ternight  an'  maybe  you'd  enjoy  a 
little  nip  ter  mek  you  feel  lak  Christmus." 

He  set  out  the  food  before  Jacob  and  sat  and  watched 
him  as  he  gorged  himself.  Finally,  Jacob  wiped  the  last 
drop  of  liquor  from  his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his  hand, 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  stretched  himself. 

A  sudden  gust  of  wind  blew  the  rain  against  the  window 
and  the  unsteady  casement  rattled.  Jacob  jumped  up  and 
ran  towards  the  lean-to  door. 
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"What's  dat?" 

"  'Tain't  nuffen  but  der  wind  an'  rain,  honey.  Why  you 
so  skeery?" 

"I  ain't  skeered,  but  I  don't  want  dem  fools  ter  git  me. 
I  wouldn't  er  come  here  but  I  jes'  had  ter  have  somepin  ter 
eat." 

Uncle  Manuel  blinked  and  faltered  as  his  slowly  growing 
suspicion  mounted  in  his  brain.     Then  he  said  sternly, 

"Jacob,  what  you  talkin'  'bout  ?  Is  you  'scaped  from  der 
pentenshary  or  is  you  pardoned  ?" 

The  big  brute  laughed  scornfully,  "Pardon,  hell,  I  don't 
need  no  pardon.  I  run  'way  two  days  ergo,  an'  I'll  be  in 
South  Ca'lina  when  dey  come  ter  look  fer  me.  I's  too  smart 
fer  dem  guards." 

Uncle  Manuel  choked,  and  then  in  a  quavering,  broken 
voice  he  said,  "You  aint  been  pardoned  den,"  more  a  state- 
ment than  a  question. 

By  this  time  Jacob  was  warm  and  drunk  and  heedless  of 
danger,  and  proceeded  to  talk  braggingly  about  his  escape. 
His  father  sat  dormantly,  his  eyes  vacantly  staring  at  the 
floor.  Finally,  Jacob  like  a  great  pig,  having  satisfied  his 
hunger,  lay  down  on  the  pile  of  rags  in  the  corner  and  slept 
heavily,  and  his  coarse  snore  rose  regularly  in  the  quiet 
cabin. 

For  a  long  time  Uncle  Manuel  sat  by  the  fire.  Then  he 
rose  and  tottered  into  the  "lean-to,"  fumbled  around  in  the 
semi-darkness,  and  returned  with  a  rusty  old  pistol  dangling 
from  one  nerveless  hand.  He  looked  down  at  the  sleeping 
negro  and  then  at  the  rusty  pistol,  and  then  he  scratched  his 
head  and  mumbled  to  himself  and  his  God. 

"You  sho'  got  ter  help  me,  Lord."  He  drew  himself  up 
straight  on  his  feeble  limbs  and  pointing  the  gun  at  Jacob, 
he  shook  him. 

"Jacob,  git  up,  yer  got  ter  go  with  me." 

Sleepily,  the  convict,  in  whom  the  habit  of  obedience  was 
strong,   answered  the  tone  of  authority  and  rose  from  his 
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bed,  and  together  he  and  his  captor  staggered  out  into  the 
darkness.  Through  the  rain  they  stumbled,  the  old  man 
flourishing  his  pistol  to  steady  his  resolution,  until  they  came 
to  the  Sheriff's  door. 

In  answer  to  repeated  knocking  a  night-robed  Sheriff 
appeared. 

"Well,  Uncle  Manuel."  Colonel  Tom  recognized  the  old 
man  at  once,  for  the  light  from  the  open  door  revealed  the 
strange  couple  upon  the  steps. 

"I'se  brought  you  a  'scaped  convic',  Marse  Sheriff.  He's 
ma  son,  Jacob." 

"Your  son,  that  you  have  been  trying  all  these  years  to 
get  pardoned  ?" 

"Yassir,  he  wouldn't  wait  for  his  pardon,  he  'scaped." 

The  prisoner,  fully  awake  now,  wheeled  about  with  an 
oath  that  did  not  sound  like  the  former  exhorter  of  Panther 
Creek.  Then  when  he  saw  the  stern  face  of  his  father  he 
began  to  cry  bibulously. 

"Pappy,  you  ain't  gwine  ter  gimme  up,  is  yer  ?" 

"Honey,  don't  cry.  I'se  got  ter  do  ma  duty  ter  der  Law. 
Here,  Marse  Tom,  tek  him,  tek  him  quick,  I  can't  hoi'  out 
much  longer." 
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Song  of  a  Tar-Heel 

L.  B.  HURLEY 

When  I  read  the  daily  papers, 

See  war  head-lines  big  and  black, 
I'm  glad  that  I'm  a  Tar-heel 

And  I'm  proud  to  own  the  fact. 
I  am  glad  I'm  not  in  Europe, 

Yes,  I  thank  the  Powers  that  be; 
For  the  'State  of  North  Carolina's 

Plenty  good  enough  for  me. 

Oh,  I'm  glad  that  I'm  a  Tar-heel 

Safe  within  the  Old  North  State, 
And  I  would  not  change  positions 

With  the  greatest  of  the  great ; 
For  what  are  honors,  places,  powers, 

Held  in  Europe's  foremost  State 
When  the  bullets  fly  in  showers 

O'er  the  battle  field  of  Hate  ? 

They  say  the  German  army 

Now  is  pressing  Russia  sore, 
Before  the  gates  of  Petrograd. 

They've  killed  a  million  more, 
A  million  more  brave  hearts  are  still, 

Ten  million  homes  are  sad — 
A  million  still  the  trenches  fill — 

Do  you  wonder  that  I'm  glad? 

Yes,  in  Carolina's  borders 

Let  me  peacefully  live  and  die, 

Thankful  never  to  have  orders, 

"Forward  March !"  nor  hear  the  sigh 

Of  the  groaning,  dying,  soldier 

Who,  with  eyes  death  dimming  fast, 
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Painfully  watches  for  the  progress 
Of  the  charge  that  just  has  passed. 

You  talk  about  jour  Fatherland, 

You  sing  your  Marsellaise, 
You  hide  behind  that  great  huge  Bear, 

You  bask  in  Austria's  rays ; 
I'm  mighty  glad  it's  Uncle  Sam, 

Instead  of  old  John  Bull, 
Whom  I  look  to  for  protection 

And  who  keeps  my  coffers  full. 

You  may  love  the  German  Kaiser, 

You  may  serve  the  Russian  Tzar, 
England's  King  or  France's  President, 

Or  Austria's  Emperor — 
I'll  hide  behind  the  striped  legs 

Of  good  old  Uncle  Sam, 
Nor  push  nor  shove  can  force  me  out, 

I'll  stick  right  where  I  am. 

When  I  read  the  daily  papers, 

See  war  headlines  big  and  black, 
I'm  glad  that  I'm  a  Tar-heel 

And  I'm  proud  to  own  the  fact. 
I'm  glad  I'm  not  in  Europe, 

Yes,  I  thank  the  Powers  that  Be 
For  the  State  of  North  Carolina's 

Plenty  good  enough  for  me. 
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Some  Freaks  I  Have  Known  in  College 

ADELAIDE  AVERY  LYONS 

The  freaks  that  people  go  with  are  often  very  queer; 
The  freaks  that  people  own  by  birth  quite  shock  your  first  idea ; 
The  freaks  that  people  choose  for  friends  your  common  sense  appall; 
But  the  freaks  you  see  in  college  are  the  queerest  freaks  of  all. 

The  old  rhyme,  thus  slightly  changed,  it  seems  to  me 
applies  pretty  well  to  the  situation  in  college ;  for  all  college, 
like  all  Gaul,  is  divided  into  three  parts:  bromidic  freaks, 
sulphitic  freaks,  and  those  who  are  not  freaks  at  all. 

Of  bromidic  freaks  there  are  fifty-seven  varieties,  the 
common,  or  garden,  variety  among  girls  being  those  who 
show  their  freakishness  by  their  dress.  Of  this  variety  I  have 
known  many,  including  the  girl  who  wore  a  green  dress  em- 
broidered in  purple  pansies,  the  one  who  in  four  succes- 
sive seasons  had  four  black  and  white  checked  dresses  made 
exactly  alike,  and  one  whose  hair  was  held  up  by  no  visible 
means  of  support  except  the  pencil  that  was  always  stuck 
in  it. 

Another  freak  that  I  knew  was  a  girl  who  had  lived  in 
Washington  for  several  years,  and  therefore  considered  it 
necessary  to  be  superior.  She  claimed  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  president's  daughters,  and  on  all  occasions  gave 
gratuitous  advice  as  to  good  manners  and  good  form.  She 
pretended  to  believe  that  wool  grew  on  trees. 

One  of  the  girls  that  I  went  to  school  with  was  given  the 

title  of  Ad — diminutive   of  adhesive   plaster — because   she 

stuck  so  tight.     She  could  be  described  no  better  than  by  this 

limerick : 

"There  once  was  a  girl  so  benighted 
That  she  didn't  know  when  she  was  slighted. 

She  went  to  a  party, 

And  ate  just  as  hearty 
As  if  she'd  been  really  invited." 

Sulphitic  freaks  are  much  harder  to  describe  than  the 
bromidic  ones;  like  the  bargains  advertised  in  the  Sunday 
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papers,  they  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  One  of  my 
friends  could  invent  the  forms  of  mischief  that  ever  made 
life  miserable  for  the  lady  principal  of  a  properly  con- 
ducted girls'  school;  yet  she  would  rarely  help  to  carry  out 
her  plans  for  fear  of  being  caught.  She  was  a  star  in  the 
school  dramatics,  acting  parts  that  ranged  from  a  rag-a-muffin 
to  Olivia  in  Twelfth  Night;  but  when,  simply  as  herself,  she 
had  to  make  a  talk  before  the  school  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  she  became 
so  frightened  that  she  never  finished  it.  One  of  her  greatest 
talents  was  the  invention  of  words  to  express  any  particular 
idea.  For  instance,  she  divided  people  into  three  classes : 
heroes,  men  who  have  won  distinction;  sheroes,  women  who 
have  won  distinction ;  and  itroes,  those  who  have  never  done 
anything  at  all. 

The  most  perfect  example  of  a  sulphitic  freak  that  I  have 
ever  seen  was  a  boy  whom  I  knew  while  he  was  attending  his 
state  university.  Who  but  a  freak  would  have  thought  of 
climbing  to  the  clock  tower  of  "Old  College"  and  painting  on 
the  dial  his  class  numerals  by  the  light  of  the  fire  round 
which  another  class  was  celebrating  the  fact  that  theirs  had 
been  placed  in  the  coveted  position  ?  He  organized  and 
staged  the  cleverest  human  circus  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
exhibiting  the  only  specimens  then  in  captivity  of  the  Sigma 
Chineleon,  the  Phi  Gamma  Deltalope,  and  the  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilelephant.  One  pledge  day  he  was  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  all  of  his  to-be  frat  brothers  appeared  in  chapel  at- 
tired in  middy -blouses  and  wearing  red  hair  ribbons  (head- 
ribbons  might  better  describe  them).  If  he  needed  any  con- 
firmation to  the  title  of  freak,  he  secured  it  when  he  had  his 
head  shaved,  and  wore  a  red  wig  to  commencement;  and  so 
ornamented  he  went  to  the  stage  to  receive  the  highest  prize 
his  university  had  to  offer. 

Those  who  are  not  freaks  are,  of  course,  the  firm  founda- 
tion of  the  work-a-day  college  world.  The  freaks  may  amuse 
us,  annoy  us,  or  drive  us  to  distraction,  but  what  would  we 
do  without  them  ?  They  are  the  variety  which  is  the  spice 
of  life. 
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A  Man  in  Black 

JACK  WHITLOCK   WALLACE 

Some  years  ago  I  spent  my  holiday  with  a  colleague  in 

the  profession  who  kept  a  sanitorium  at  X .     While 

we  sat  smoking  on  the  stoop  of  his  cottage  one  evening,  a 
man  in  black  passed  along  the  drive  before  us  and  without 
greeting  vanished  in  the  dusk,  which  yielded  but  an  evanes- 
cent glance  at  the  ragged  contour  of  his  features  before  it  en- 
veloped the  retreating  figure. 

"That  is  Anton  Bergsoe." 

"Anton  Bergsoe" — I  repeated  it  after  him,  calling  my  lips 
to  witness  if  this  fleeting  figure  was  indeed  real  or  some 
fantastic  being.  For  to  run  on  those  whom  the  flight 
of  years  has  dropped  below  the  board  is  illusory.  But  no, 
the  details  of  this  unique  case  were  with  me  after  twenty 
years.  He  had  murdered  his  wife  and  mocked  the  courts, 
acknowledging  the  crime  but  ascribing  no  motive  to  the  deed. 
Struck  with  the  chilling  apathy  of  the  man,  they  had  found 
him  insane;  and  his  friends  had  sent  him  here. 

Apprehending  the  nature  of  the  reflection  which  this 
mystical  figure  had  excited  in  me,  for  my  eyes  still  searched 
the  darkness  of  the  drive,  my  host  entered  the  divaricating 
course  of  my  thought  with  this  suggestion : 

"What  if  the  apathy  of  this  man  were  the  mask  of  a  sub- 
lime nature  ?" 

Perceiving  from  my  silence  the  intense  interest  which 
his  question  had  aroused,  he  told  me  of  his  discovery,  as  one 
who  has  advanced  some  postulate  will  move  methodically 
from  point  to  point. 

"It  came  about  in  this  way,"  began  my  host,  shifting  his 
chair  to  face  me : 

"He  came  here  in  the  fall  of  1892.  His  physician  gave 
me  the  results  of  his  examination,  and  I  put  him  in  the  Rock 
Cottage  at  the  head  of  the  drive.  That  winter,  you  will 
recall,  was  unusually  severe  with  us,  and  spring  was  slow  in 
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coming.  During  these  winter  months  I  saw  him  only  once. 
He  dropped  in  one  evening  to  tell  me  that  the  courts  had  put 
his  property  in  trust  and  to  give  me  the  name  of  the  concern. 

"Experience  had  taught  me  never  to  stare  at  a  patient. 
It  seems  to  unnerve  them.  And  indeed  his  servant,  whom 
I  had  instructed  to  spy  on  him,  had  assured  me  that  he 
showed  no  symptoms  of  a  mental  disorder  other  than  a  mad 
passion  for  his  art,  yet  so  compelling  was  the  fascination 
which  this  man  held  for  me  that  my  eyes  fastened  on  him. 
Once  his  brow  knit  and  I  followed  his  glance  to  the  etching 
which  hangs  above  my  desk — perhaps  you  have  noticed  it — 
an  original  of  the  town  hall  of  Louvain.  His  lips  twitched 
as  if  about  to  frame  some  speech,  but  instead  he  rose  abruptly 
and  bid  me  goodnight. 

"His  visit  confirmed  by  first  observation.  The  courts 
were  wrong.  His  eye  lacked  that  nervous  play  of  the  unbal- 
anced mind,  which  marks  invariably  the  maniac.  No.  If 
he  had  committed  this  crime,  which  the  benign  expression  of 
his  countenance  seemed  to  belie,  it  was  not  the  deed  of  a  mad- 
man but  the  deliberate  work  of  a  sensitive  temperament.  But 
now  to  reconcile  such  an  atrocity  with  a  nature  apparently 
so  compassionate ! 

"Late  one  afternoon  in  the  last  days  of  March  I  met  him 
again.  It  had  been  one  of  those  unfriendly  days  when  in- 
sentient nature  chafes  under  the  indolence  of  winter.  But 
suddenly  toward  evening  the  day  took  life.  A  vermilion 
flash  from  a  tardy  sun  settled  on  my  book.  A  robin  fluttered 
by  my  window,  and  I  knew  that  spring  had  come. 

"Driven  by  that  vague  ecstasy,  a  sort  of  a  yearning  and 
regret,  which  all  nature  shares  in  this  hour  of  promise,  I 
threw  aside  my  book  and  walked  out:  first  to  the  spring  at 
the  foot  of  the  ridge  to  see  if  it  had  yet  awakened,  and  then 
up  the  heavy  trail  to  watch  from  the  heights  the  play  of  the 
sunset  on  the  snow.  Fresh  foot-prints  marked  the  ascent. 
Probably  those  of  some  thrifty  cattleman,  who  searched  there 
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for  a  straggling  steer.  I  found  their  owner  up  there — it  was 
Anton  Bergsoe. 

"He  did  not  speak,  but  a  benignant  radiance  stood  on  his 
countenance.  Between  men  of  allied  soul  there  is  a  lan- 
guage which  uses  silence. 

"When  the  sunset  glow  had  climbed  high  on  the  ridge 
and  the  lowlands  began  to  darkle,  we  looked  at  one  another 
and  turned  to  the  down-trail.  Soon  we  were  on  the  drive. 
At  the  entrance  to  his  cottage  he  turned  to  me :  'I  shall  need 
you  tonight,'  he  said,  and  I  followed  him  in. 

"An  open  fire  burned  in  his  studio.  Against  the  opposing 
wall  lay  a  conch,  half-covered  by  a  rumpled  steamer  rug,  and 
above  hung  the  portrait  of  a  woman,  a  type  of  supernal 
loveliness.  A  landscape  looked  down  on  me  from  above  the 
fire-place,  a  sort  of  iridescent  creation,  revealing,  too,  that 
same  extravagant  passion  for  the  beautiful,  a  mirror  of  the 
artist's  soul.  On  the  table  was  an  empty  tray.  And  across 
the  hearth,  looking  into  the  fire,  sat  this  bizarre  figure,  who 
was  about  to  lay  bare  his  soul  to  me. 

"He  rose  and  went  to  the  lamp  which  hung  suspended 
above  the  table.  When  only  a  pinched  line  of  blue  remained 
to  show  that  the  flame  still  lived,  he  turned  again  to  his  chair. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  fastened  his  eyes  on  me  and  said, 
lingering  on  these  words  so  full  of  meaning:  'You,  too  feel.' 

"But  his  emotions  were  to  be  cheated  no  longer.  Un- 
loosed, they  swept  him  into  passionate  utterance: 

"  'The  world  believes  me  mad — a  man  without  a  heart — 
bare  my  soul  before  that  unfeeling  court  ? — they  wouldn't 
understand — point  to  nature  and  their  buckram  senses 
wouldn't  move — tell  them  that  Mignon  still  lives  and  they 
would  laugh — tfhey  see  blood  on  my  fingers — I  was  about  to 
lose  her  but  death  brought  her  back  to  me — the  flesh — it 
belongs  to  the  grave — but  Mignon — she  belongs  to  me — Mig- 
non is  beauty.' 

"The  violence  of  his  emotion  had  weakened  him.     His 
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lips  quivered.  The  frenzied  tremor  of  his  voice  modulated. 
He  began  to  talk. 

"  'To  the  artist  beauty  is  an  abstract ;  to  the  visualizing 
world  it  is  a  concrete  which  must  move  and  breathe.  We 
artists  seize  on  it  blindly,  and  when  it  begins  to  stir,  for  us 
it  dies.  To  wake  one  morning  and  find  beauty  become  a 
flaccid  lump  of  flesh  is  fatal.' 

"He  stopped,  leaving  me  to  people  the  wavering  flames  of 
the  fire  before  me  with  the  figures  which  his  laconic  speech 
had  induced,  and  I  thought  of  the  withered  old  woman  who 
lives  across  the  drive  from  me,  and  the  trillium  in  my  garden 
which  bloomed  and  died." 
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Reverie 

D.   W.    NEWSOM 

'Tis  midnight,  and  the  glamour  of  chill  frost 
Doth  haunt  the  earth !    The  wintry  leaves  are  still ; 
Night-spirit  broods  about  yon  lonely  hill. 
High  in  the  night,  fleece-clouds,  like  lone  sheep  lost, 
Drift  through  the  blue,  and  towards  the  earth  is  tost 
A  startled  meteor's  splintered  flame.     The  thrill, 
The  mystery  of  the  splendid  night  doth  fill 
My  listn'ning  soul !  silent  yon  heavenly  host ! 
Hushed  are  the  jarring  clamours  of  the  day. 
Love  wings  the  voiceless  shadows  of  the  night, 
And  through  the  glimmer  of  the  moon's  highway, 
In  words  akin  unto  the  soft  starlight 
Calleth  for  thee.    And  now  I  shut  away 
This  night,  but  thou  dost  linger  in  my  sight. 
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The  Two  Durhams 

E.    H.    BENNETT 

In  the  high  school  histories  we  used  to  study,  we  were 
told  that  many  places  in  America  were  named  after  the 
homes  of  the  colonists  in  England.  In  many  instances  no 
doubt  such  has  been  the  case,  but  when  we  compare  Durham, 
North  Carolina,  to  Durham,  England,  our  theory  falls  down. 
There  seem  to  have  been  no  settlers  who  came  into  Durham 
County,  and  who  with  fond  remembrances  of  their  homeland 
gave  their  colony  a  name  so  long  familiar  to  them.  But 
though  the  cities  are  not  connected  by  ties  of  history,  they 
bear  the  same  name,  and  they  are  both  widely  known,  and 
these  facts  may  warrant  a  comparison. 


Accounts  say  that  as  early  as  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Britain  there  was  some  kind  of  a  settlement  at  or  near  Dur- 
ham, England,  and  that  at  Maiden  Castle  near  the  city  you 
may  still  see  the  remains  of  supposed  Roman  or  Saxon  forti- 
fications. But  history  has  no  authentic  account  of  the  set- 
tlement until  the  founding  of  the  see  there  in  635,  and 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  special  prominence  attached  to 
the  place  until  the  monks  of  Ripon  brought  the  body  of  St. 
Cuthbert  there  in  995.  They  are  said  to  have  chosen  Dur- 
ham as  the  most  easily  defended  place  in  northeast  England. 
Not  until  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest  of  Britain,  how- 
ever, did  the  town  become  prominent.  In  1072  William  the 
Conqueror  had  Durham  Castle  erected  on  the  narrow  neck  of 
land  across  which  lies  the  only  open  approach  to  the  city,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  century  work  was  begun  on  the  fam- 
ous Durham  cathedral.  One  might  suppose  that  the  Con- 
queror brought  Durham  as  completely  under  his  control  as 
he  did  the  rest  of  England,  but  not  so.  Instead,  rich  grants 
and  immunities  to  the  bishop  of  Durham  made  him  well-nigh 
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an  independent  ruler  in  his  territory,  and  this  position  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  for  several  centuries. 

In  later  years  Durham's  prominent  position  and  im- 
portance made  the  city  a  bone  of  contention  between  the 
English  and  the  Scottish  forces  in  their  fierce  struggles.  As 
a  result  of  these  attacks  it  was  said  Durham  became, 

"Half  house  of  God,  half  castle  'gainst  the  Scot.  .  .  ." 

The  English  held  the  town  and  the  castle,  but  they  could  not 
keep  away  marauding  bands  of  Scots  who  devastated  the 
fields  around  Durham.  The  result  of  these  inroads  was  that 
the  town  lost  its  commanding  position  among  the  surround- 
ing districts,  and  not  until  comparatively  recent  years  has 
it  assumed  a  place  of  prominence.  This  time  industrial  de- 
velopment has  brought  the  city  to  the  front. 

The  city  is  situated  in  the  northeast  corner  of  England 
about  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Newcastle  and  some  ten 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  older  parts  of  the  town,  the 
castle,  and  the  cathedral  are  said  to  be  on  the  heights  nearly 
surrounded  by  the  river  Wear,  while  the  newer  parts  have 
grown  up  on  the  lowlands  roundabout.  Its  position  on  this 
promontory  has  given  to  the  city  its  name — Dunholme,  mean- 
ing Hill  Island,  which  was  softened  by  the  Normans  into 
Duresme,  and  which  has  been  changed  to  Durham.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  town  with  its  walls  rising  sheer  from  the 
steep  wooded  cliffs  of  the  river  is  the  cathedral.  It  is  of  a. 
view  this  side  of  the  city  from  the  Framwellgate  Bridge  that 
an  English  author  has  said — 

"Independently  of  the  historical  associations  that  belong 
to  'time-honored'  Durham,  the  scene  alone,  with  the  castle 
walls  and  the  towers  of  the  enormous  church  rising  close 
beside  it  and  sheer  with  the  face  of  the  cliff ;  the  rich  masses 
of  true  greenwood  that  cluster  below,  and  that  line  on  either 
side  the  steep  banks  of  the  river;  and  the  Wear  itself  wind- 
ing in  a  broad  stream  around  the  promontory; — the  scene  is 
one  that  can  never  be  forgotten,  and  that  inclines  us  to  give 
the  first  position  among  English  cathedrals  to  Durham." 
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Of  the  places  of  interest  in  the  city,  the  cathedral  is  by 
far  the  most  important.  Its  attraction  is  said  to  lie  not  only 
in  its  architectural  beauty  but  in  its  historic  associations. 
Here  the  monks  placed  the  remains  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  here 
also  the  Venerable  Bede  is  supposed  to  have  been  buried  under 
a  slab  with  the  inscription :  "Hac  sunt  in  fossa  Baedae  vener- 
abilis  ossa."  Besides  the  cathedral  there  is  the  castle,  for 
many  years  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Durham,  which  has  been 
turned  over  by  the  church  to  Durham  University.  Durham 
also  has  associated  with  its  history  a  Trinity  College.  The 
first  attempts  towards  education  resulted  in  the  establishing 
of  Durham  College,  Oxford,  but  the  name  was  later  changed 
to  Trinity  College.  The  present  university  of  Durham  was 
chartered  in  1837,  and  since  that  time  it  has  steadily  in- 
creased until  it  now  offers  to  men  and  women  courses  in 
theology,  science,  medicine,  education,  music,  hygiene,  and 
public  health.  Besides  its  other  attractions  the  city  boasts 
a  town  hall  dating  back  to  the  sixteenth  century,  several 
bridges  over  the  Wear,  one  of  which,  the  Framwellgate,  was 
built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  Maiden  Castle,  the  re- 
mains of  old  Roman  or  Saxon  earthworks. 

Although  there  are  a  number  of  industries,  the  county 
and  city  are  best  known  for  the  production  of  mustard,  for 
the  well  known  Durham  breed  of  shorthorn  cattle,  and  for 
the  production  of  coal.  Other  industries  have  never  flourish- 
ed in  Durham,  and  if  we  except  some  carpet-weaving,  all 
attempts  to  introduce  them  have  been  in  vain.  Foremost  in 
the  industrial  life  of  the  city  are  the  collieries  on  the  uplands 
above  the  town,  which  pour  their  dust  over  everything.  To 
these  more  than  to  any  other  one  thing  Durham  owes  its 
growth  to  a  city  of  some  27,000  people,  with  its  railroads,  and 
its  influential  industrial  position.  Coal  has  been  as  much  a 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  city  as  has  tobacco  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Durham,  North  Carolina.  The  English  city 
has  its  traditions  and  its  historic  landmarks,  but  they  have 
been  pushed  aside  by  the  demands  of  progressive  industry. 
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II 

When  the  first  settlers  came  into  this  section  of  North 
Carolina,  the  more  energetic  pushed  on  into  more  fertile 
lands  and  left  the  poorer  lands  to  the  shiftless  element.  It 
was  this  element  which  first  settled  around  Durham.  The 
old  Trading  Path,  the  artery  through  which  civilization 
flowed  from  Petersburg  down  to  this  section,  passed  about 
ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Durham.  There  were  also 
other  roads  which  were  the  chief  means  of  travel  before  rail- 
roads were  built  in  the  section,  and  Durham  grew  up  along 
one  of  these  thoroughfares. 

There  seems  to  be  no  definite  information  as  to  when  the 
first  settlements  were  made  in  or  near  Durham.  It  is  certain 
that  before  the  Civil  War,  probably  about  1855,  there  was  a 
small  village  known  as  Pinhook  where  the  West  Durham 
cotton  mill  now  stands.  The  people  belonged  to  the  rougher 
element  of  the  community,  and  drunken  brawls  were  frequent. 
At  this  time  there  were  probably  less  than  a  dozen  houses  in 
Pinhook,  and  several  more  were  strung  out  along  the  road 
which  ran  in  the  general  direction  of  Main  Street. 

Although  the  settlement  was  a  flag  stop  on  the  North 
Carolina  Railroad  by  1865,  its  real  growth  started  with  the 
erection  here  of  tobacco  factories  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 
At  that  time  the  little  village,  then  known  as  Durhams,  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Bartlett  Durham,  consisted  of  a  station,  a  post- 
office,  and  several  dwelling  houses  scattered  along  the  road 
for  a  half  a  mile  or  more.  There  is  a  tradition  that  at  the 
end  of  the  war  Mr.  Washington  Duke  had  large  quantities  of 
tobacco  stored  in  barns  near  the  village,  and  that  when  the 
armies  disbanded,  the  soldiers  carried  samples  of  the  blend 
over  the  country.  Whether  the  report  is  true  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  shortly  after  the  war  Mr.  Duke  and  others  start- 
ed plants  in  the  town.  The  real  founder  and  first  promoter 
of  Durham,  however,  was  Mr.  W.  T.  Blackwell,  who  moved 
here  in  1866  to  begin  the  manufacture  of  tobacco. 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Blackwell,  Durham 
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grew  from  a  small  village  to  a  thriving  city.  He  offered 
every  inducement  to  draw  workers :  he  established  the  first 
schools,  and  with  his  own  hands  he  laid  out  Main  Street. 
In  1869  the  town  was  incorporated  with  a  population  of  two 
hundred;  by  1870  it  had  become  known  as  a  great  tobacco 
market.  From  this  time  on  progress  was  fairly  rapid;  the 
tobacco  industry  grew  immensely;  cotton  mills  were  estab- 
lished; railroad  lines  were  built  to  carry  out  the  products; 
and  population  increased.  And  since  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  century  the  city  has  grown  faster  than  ever  until 
today  with  a  population  equal  to  that  of  Durham,  England, 
it  is  widely  known  for  its  cotton  mills  and  tobacco  factories. 
Of  course  sixty  years  of  history  have  not  accumulated 
such  a  wealth  of  tradition  as  belongs  to  the  English  city,  nor 
has  Durham  so  much  natural  beauty  as  the  other  city.  But 
it  is  not  without  its  places  of  interest.  In  the  old  Bennett 
house  about  five  miles  from  the  city  on  the  Hillsboro  road, 
General  Johnston  surrendered  the  last  armies  of  the  Con- 
federacy to  General  Sherman.  In  the  city,  it  is  true,  there 
are  no  historic  land  marks,  and  the  only  points  of  interest 
are  Trinity  College  and  the  numerous  factories  which  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  development  of  the  city. 

Ill 

The  two  cities  present  interesting  points  of  similarity 
and  contrast.  They  bear  a  common  name,  and  indeed  it 
seems  ironical  that  a  word  which  originally  meant  hill  island 
should  be  applied  to  Durham,  North  Carolina.  The  natural 
beauty  of  the  English  city  is  in  contrast  to  the  cleared,  roll- 
ing land  of  this  section  of  North  Carolina,  its  church-con- 
trolled university  matches  Trinity,  and  its  cathedral  and 
castle  corresponds  to  the  historic  interest  of  the  Bennett 
house.  What  the  one  lacks  in  traditions  and  landmarks,  the 
other  has  in  abundance.  But  here  the  contrast  stops,  and 
the  two  appear  on  equal  terms  in  the  field  of  industry. 

Although  the  English  city  is  much  older  than  the  Amer- 
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ican,  they  both  owe  their  present  prosperity  and  to  some  ex- 
tent their  renown  to  their  industries.  Its  cathedral  might 
possibly  have  saved  Durham,  England,  from  the  ignominy 
of  oblivion  even  if  it  had  not  developed  a  famous  breed  of 
cattle  and  mined  a  large  quantity  of  coal,  but  without  its 
cotton  and  tobacco  factories  Durham,  North  Carolina,  would 
probably  still  be  a  cross-roads  village  with  a  post  office,  sev- 
eral houses,  and  a  general  merchandise  store.  In  any  event 
they  have  both  added  to  their  fame  by  having  their  products 
bear  their  name.  Indeed  we  might  say,  "Durham  renowned 
the  world  around"  for  Durham  shorthorns  and  for  Bull  Dur- 
ham. The  one  may  have  the  prestige  of  age,  but  they  are 
known  now  the  one  by  its  cattle  and  coal;  the  other  by  its 
cotton  and  tobacco. 
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The  Broken  Violin 

After  Guy  de  Maupassant — The  Necklace. 

Music  was  a  part  of  him,  soul  and  body.  Alone  in  the 
gloomy  wretchedness  of  his  little  garret  room  he  lived  ab- 
sorbed in  the  music  of  his  violin — alone  with  his  ambitions 
and  dreams.  Dirty  children  played  in  the  alley  beneath 
his  window,  tousled-headed  women  scrubbed  clothes  in  neigh- 
boring yards,  traffic  rattled  noisily  in  the  street  below;  yet 
he  lived  on  unmindful  of  everything  except  his  music. 

On  hot  summer  nights,  when  the  city  lay  gasping  in  the 
sultry  heat,  he  often  dreamed  of  the  cool  green  meadows 
and  the  new  ploughed  land  back  home.  The  little  garden 
behind  the  kitchen,  which  his  father  had  given  him  for  his 
own,  was  overgrown  in  weeds  now,  but  four  summers  of  hard 
work  in  this  little  plot  had  enabled  him  to  come  to  the  city 
to  gratify  his  ambition.  Weekly  letters  from  home  told  of 
a  mother's  confidence  in  her  boy  and  a  great  desire  to  see  him 
again.  This  mother  knew  nothing  of  the  cheerless  garret 
room,  thread-bare  clothes,  and  wretched  food;  neither  did 
she  know  how  pitifully  scant  the  little  sum  of  money  had 
now  become.  Mr.  Surette,  who  lived  in  a  respectable  quar- 
ter of  the  city  and  collected  six  dollars  a  week  from  four 
pupils,  knew  nothing  of  his  misery.  He  only  knew  that 
Jan  had  talent  and  ability  that  soon  promised  to  excell  his 
own.  During  the  summer  he  had  repeatedly  told  the  boy 
that  he  must  enter  M.  Mischa's  School  in  the  early  fall. 
"The  rates  are  reasonable,  only  about  three  dollars  an  hour; 
and  think  of  the  gracious  privilege,"  he  added.  Then  one  af- 
ternoon in  late  August  Jan  told  the  master  what  he  might 
have  seen  for  himself.  "So  you  cannot  continue  the  violin?" 
The  old  man  looked  surprised  when  Jan  had  finished.  "Then 
we  must  arrange."  Throughout  the  winter  Jan  continued 
his  lessons  with  Mr.  Surette,  who  now  would  accept  never 
a  penny  from  his  pupil.  He  worked  with  Jan,  exhausting  all 
of  his  art  upon  the  boy  who  all  but  surpassed  him. 
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One  evening,  when  the  lesson  was  finished  and  Jan  had 
lingered  to  talk,  the  conversation  turned  to  violins.  The  old 
man  left  the  fireside,  fumbled  along  the  wainscoting  for  a 
moment,  then  unlocked  a  huge  cupboard  built  in  a  dark 
corner  of  the  room.  "A  genuine  Hobart,"  he  rubbed  his 
hands  together  as  he  laid  a  dusty  violin  case  in  Jan's  lap. 
"I  found  it  in  a  Parisian  shop  thirty  years  ago,"  he  con- 
tinued as  the  boy  unlatched  the  case  and  carefully  lifted  an 
old-fashioned  violin,  now  blackened  and  mellowed  with  age. 
In  the  hands  of  the  master,  that  violin  captivated  the  boy, 
attracted  him  irresistibly;  he  dreamed  about  it  for  nights 
afterwards,  and  thought  of  it  incessantly  during  the  day. 
How  he  should  like  to  try  his  art  upon  that  violin,  what 
fairy  music  he  could  make  upon  it,  how  delicately  fragile  it 
had  felt  in  his  arms.  Would  the  master  let  him  play  upon 
it  just  once  ?  But  he  dare  not  ask  and  the  old  man  had  never 
spoken  of  it  since  that  one  day. 

Time  and  again  in  the  next  two  weeks  he  persuaded  him- 
self that  he  would  speak  of  the  violin,  but  his  heart  beat  so 
violently  at  these  times  that  he  mistrusted  his  voice.  Then 
the  master  left  one  day  and  asked  that  Jan  care  for  the  house 
during  his  absence,  which  would  cover  no  more  than  three 
days.  The  boy's  fingers  trembled  as  he  took  a  cold  bunch  of 
keys  from  the  wrinkled  old  hands.  The  cab  before  the  door 
rattled  off,  and  Jan  was  alone  in  the  house  with  the  violin. 

With  broom  and  dusting  brush,  Jan  busied  himself  about 
the  house  and  tried  in  every  way  to  divert  his  mind  from  big 
black  cupboard  and  the  violin  within ;  yet  time  and  again  he 
found  himself  staring  vacantly  at  the  bare  wall.  He  dusted 
the  cupboard,  and  then  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be 
well  to  dust  the  shelves  within.  With  awkward  fingers  he 
fitted  key  after  key  in  the  lock  without  success;  the  bunch 
was  almost  exhausted  and  Jan  was  beginning  to  despair 
when  a  heavy  key  clucked  in  the  lock  and  he  stood  before 
the  open  cupboard.  There  lay  the  violin  case  on  the  top 
shelf.     Jan  brushed  the  shelves  with  particular  care  in  order 
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to  justify  himself  for  opening  the  cupboard ;  then  he  brushed 
the  case  and  replaced  it.  Surely  Mr.  Surette  could  not  ob- 
ject ;  he  would  only  look  at  it ;  and  what  if  he  played — he  had 
not  forbidden.  Thus  Jan  reasoned  to  himself  as  he  stood 
thoughtfully  regarding  the  violin  case. 

A  moment  more  and  he  had  tucked  the  violin  beneath  his 
chin  and  was  playing  quietly  to  himself  in  the  darkness. 
Jan  was  a  little  disappointed  to  be  sure,  the  tone  was  not  the 
One  he  had  remembered;  yet  he  could  not  hope  to  rival  the 
master  on  his  own  violin.  So  absorbed  was  the  boy  in  his 
music  that  he  remained  oblivious  to  the  knocking  on  the  door 
downstairs  until  it  was  repeated  for  the  third  time.  He 
started,  and  would  have  replaced  the  violin,  but  the  knocking 
became  so  insistent  that  he  ran  downstairs  with  the  violin 
beneath  his  arm.  After  explaining  to  the  caller  that  Mr. 
Stratton  did  not  live  in  Wooster  Street,  Jan  closed  the  door 
and  began  groping  his  way  up  the  dark  stairway.  Halfway 
to  the  top  his  foot  slipped  upon  the  steps  and  he  went  crash- 
ing to  the  bottom  with  the  precious  violin  beneath  him.  In  a 
frenzy  of  fear  and  regret  he  fumbled  about  in  the  darkness 
until  he  found  the  violin,  now  a  pitiful  mass  of  splinters  and 
strings !  What  would  Mr.  Surette  say  ?  How  could  he 
ever  face  him  ?  How  could  he  ever  replace  it  ?  Surely  it 
must  be  worth  at  least  three  thousand  dollars — and  he  with  a 
miserable  seventeen  dollars  left! 

The  futility  of  it  sickened  him.  He  turned  myriads  of 
plans  through  his  brain  during  the  long  hours  of  the  night, 
and  dismissed  each  one  as  impractical.  In  the  gray  of 
the  morning  he  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep  only  to  wake  in 
misery  an  hour  afterward.  Forgetful  of  breakfast,  he  passed 
into  the  streets  and  down  into  the  shop  district  where  sleepy 
merchants  were  already  removing  their  shutters  for  the  day's 
business.  He  searched  every  likely  looking  shop  and  found 
nothing  that  resembled  Mr.  Surette' s  Hobart.  Then  he  came 
across  it  in  a  dusty  little  antique  shop.  Jan  tried  to  appear 
indifferent  as  he  asked  the  price,  but  surely  the  merchant 
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must  have  heard  his  heart  thumping  against  his  ribs.  With 
a  maddening  show  of  unconcern,  the  shop-keeper  told  Jan 
that  he  might  have  it  for  two  thousand,  nine  hundred,  and 
forty  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  case.  The  boy  caught  his 
breath  sharply  and  hesitated,  but  only  for  a  moment.  He 
left  the  shop  with  the  understanding  that  the  violin  was  to 
be  held  for  three  days,  hurried  to  the  Union  Station,  and 
passed  through  the  gates  barely  in  time  to  catch  the  south- 
bound local. 

Just  forty-eight  hours  later  Jan  entered  the  shop,  paid 
the  money  and  carried  away  the  violin.  Mr.  Surette  had 
not  returned  when  the  boy  climbed  the  stairway  and  care- 
fully placed  the  violin  in  the  cupboard.  And  now  because 
he  must  turn  his  back  on  all  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  the  city, 
must  forego  all  that  he  had  cherished  in  past  years,  must  re- 
turn to  the  old  life  and  the  new  task  of  paying  the  mort- 
gage from  the  farm — for  these  reasons  Jan  left  the  same 
evening  with  only  a  note  on  Mr.  Surette's  table  to  say  that 
he  had  gone. 

Jan  now  took  up  life  where  he  had  left  off  three  years 
before.  He  labored  early  and  late  in  the  fields,  under  every 
extreme  of  weather;  the  fingers  that  were  designed  for  the 
violin  became  warped  and  twisted  with  the  plough.  Work- 
ing on  feverishly  to  pay  the  mortgage  and  provide  the  old 
people  with  comforts  for  their  latter  days,  he  had  little  time 
to  reflect;  yet  futile  regret  constantly  lay  like  lead  upon  his 
heart.  The  free  life  in  the  open  fields,  the  blackbirds  in  the 
thicket,  the  cool  shadowy  spring  behind  the  house  were 
sources  of  comfort  and  joy  to  him,  but  he  continually  felt  a 
sense  of  irreparable  loss.  On  Sunday  afternoons  when  the 
weather  was  fine  he  often  dusted  off  his  old  violin  and  played 
to  the  neighbors'  children  who  gathered  about  him  on  the 
back  steps.  At  these  times  the  past  came  back  to  him  with 
bitter  distinctness.  He  only  smiled  sadly  at  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  children. 

After  five  years  of  incessant  drudgery  and  terrible  self- 
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denial,  Jan  paid  the  last  dollar  on  the  mortgaged  farm.  He 
now  felt  that  he  might  allow  himself  a  few  days  of  rest. 
Accordingly  he  boarded  the  Saturday  afternoon  train  and 
reached  the  city  four  hours  later  in  a  driving  snow  storm. 
Jan  took  a  cab  to  the  old  master's  home  and  stood  shivering, 
not  altogether  with  the  cold,  as  he  waited  for  a  response  to  his 
knock.  It  was  necessary  to  repeat  several  times  before  he 
heard  someone  descending  the  stairs;  the  door  was  opened 
by  an  old  woman  who  said  that  Mr.  Surette  was  at  home. 
As  Jan  climbed  the  stars  every  sickening  detail  of  the  broken 
violin  came  back  to  him  and  he  reviewed  it  for  the  purpose 
of  telling  the  master.  It  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Surette  to 
turn  up  the  gas  and  look  long  at  Jan's  face  before  he  recog- 
nized this  jaded,  weather-beaten  man  as  his  former  pupil. 
When  Jan  had  finished  his  story,  Mr.  Surette  laid  a  kind 
hand  upon  his  heavy  shoulder. 

"Yes,  Jan,"  he  said,  "the  violin  you  returned  was  a  gen- 
uine Hobart,  but  the  broken  violin  was  scarcely  worth  thirty 
dollars.  I  had  sold  my  old  Hobart  in  order  that  you  might 
sit  at  the  feet  of  M.  Mischa — God,  how  I  searched  for  you!" 
He  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  added,  "Jan,  my  boy,  you 
had  talent." 
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A  New  Vision 

'T  was  evening;  the  bright,  cheering  sun 
His  daily  course  had  almost  run; 
And  the  pale  purple-painted  west 
Could  but  reflect  the  day's  dead  best. 
'T  was  evening;  night  was  drawing  near, 
And  round  my  heart  pressed  heavy  fear ; 
For  in  the  swiftly  graying  light 
I  saw  the  blackness  of  the  night. 

7T  was  sunset,  and  the  evening  bell 
Rang  lonesomely  across  the  dell, 
And  on  its  sadly  mellow  note 
The  ghosts  of  dead  hopes  seemed  to  float. 
'T  was  sunset,  and  the  gay  cat-thrush 
Alone  dared  break  the  solemn  hush. 
'T  was  sunset  in  my  soul  then,  too, 
And  on  my  heart  fell  death's  chill  dew. 

'T  was  twilight,  and  my  hope's  last  ray 
Was  fading  with  the  dying  day ; 
When  o'er  the  hills,  to  greet  the  night, 
A  star  shone  forth  with  radiant  light; 
And  as  I  looked  on  its  soft  hue 
A  new  joy  thrilled  rne  through  and  through, 
For  what  seemed  waning  in  the  night 
Burst  out  anew  in  purer  light. 
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Review  of  Sunrise  and  Other  Poems 

By  Fannie  Exile  Scudder  Heck 

Perhaps  no  book  of  local  authorship  will  receive  as  wide- 
spread and  as  hearty  a  response  from  literary  readers  as  a 
recent  volume  of  poems  by  the  late  Fannie  Exile  Scudder 
Heck.  Free,  simple,  outspoken,  emotional,  and,  in  most 
cases,  autobiographical  the  verses  in  "Sunrise  and  Other 
Poems"  bespeak  the  brilliant  mental  ability  and  the  strong 
personality  of  a  woman  of  unusual  talent.  Since  the  poems 
of  this  book  are  for  the  most  part  autobiographical,  one 
needs,  to  understand  their  significance,  to  take  a  brief  insight 
into  the  life  of  the  authoress. 

Fannie  Exile  Scudder  Heck  was  born  on  June  16,  1862, 
at  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs,  Virginia.  It  was  at  the  time  of 
her  birth  and  babyhood  that  her  mother  and  thousands  of 
other  Southern  women  were  experiencing  the  trials,  tribu- 
lations, and  anxieties  brought  on  both  by  the  absence  of  their 
patriotic  husbands  and  by  the  frequent  presence  of  hostile 
armies  in  their  midst.  Born  under  such  chaotic  conditions, 
the  baby  formed  habits  and  tendencies  wholly  uncharacter- 
istic of  the  time.  Her  youthful  mind  was  quick,  alert,  and 
apprehensive  not  of  war  and  its  attendant  horrors,  but  of 
everything  that  was  simple,  emotional,  everyday,  and,  above 
all,  natural.  In  composing  poems  she  pictured  generally  in 
an  impressively  naive  and  child-like  manner  such  things  as 
roses,  black-eyed  Susans,  the  field  flowers,  and  the  mocking 
bird.    Of  the  black-eyed  Susan  she  says : 

"Ah,  Susan  and  I  are  friends  of  old, 
Oft  we  have  stood  by  the  spring  branch  cold, 
Or  climbed  together  where  storm-clouds  met, 
Or  flirted  field  dew  from  her  eyes  of  jet." 

Then  in  speaking  of  the  mocking  bird,  she  asks 

"Who  ever  heard 
Thee,  glorious  bird, 
Who  could  half  praise  thy  singing, 
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Thy  glad  trill  song, 

So  sweet,  so  long, 
Thy  merry,  mocking  singing, 

By  Southern  ways, 

Through  summer  days, 
Thy  clear,  pure  voice  up  springing?" 

Descended  from  ancestors,  who  were  representative  of 
all  that  was  best  in  American  life  and  some  of  whom  re- 
nounced home  and  its  pleasures  to  fight  for  their  country, 
she  inherited  two  ideals  which  characterized  and  domi- 
nated her  after  life — the  ideal  of  patriotism  and  the  ideal  of 
leadership.     Of  Robert  E.  Lee  she  patriotically  says 

"Ever  gigantic  as  the  years  recede 
He  shouldereth  high  above  his  fellow  men, 
The  product  of  the  best  of  two  great  lands..'.'.  . 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  her  patriotism  is  found  in  her 
encomium  on  President  Woodrow  Wilson : 

"From  dreams  of  things-to-be  where  future  good  is  born, 
He  came  to  wrestle  with  the  ill  in  things  that  are. 
But  not  alone ; 

For  Right,  fearless  of  consequence  to  self, 
And  Wisdom,  oft  called  Justice,  came  with  him, 
And  on  each  side  held  up  his  hands 
Till  Bloodless  Victory  perched  upon  their  shield, 
And  o'er  a  world  of  warring  brother  men 
Pointed  a  warless  promised  land." 

As  the  child  grew  up,  she  was  ever  true  to  her  early  ideals 
and  tendencies.  Nature  and  its  attractions  were  her  most 
beloved  associates.  She  was  her  father's  beloved  companion, 
her  mother's  interested  and  efficient  assistant,  and  the  cher- 
ished play-mate  of  her  little  brothers  and  sisters.  In  every 
sickness,  crisis,  and  emergency  she  was  the  able  nurse,  the 
wise  counsellor,  and  the  capable  leader. 

After  her  graduation  from  school,  she  joined  the  First 
Baptist  Church  at  Raleigh,  where  her  family  was  then  living. 
Immediately  she  began  her  career  as  leader  in  its  work.     In 
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fact,  she  proved  herself  to  be  the  able  and  patriotic  leader  of 
numerous  movements  for  civic  betterment  in  her  home  city. 

While  Miss  Heck  was  deeply  engaged  in  her  work  for 
Christian  and  civic  advancement,  she  was  also  winning  for 
herself  the  hearts  of  thousands  by  her  timely  and  pithy  ar- 
ticles and  tracts.  Her  "My  Father's  House,"  "The  En- 
trusted Letter,"  "In  Royal  Service,"  and  other  writings 
have  quickened  the  hearts  of  innumerable  readers.  Most  of 
her  works  were  written  while  she  lay  sick  in  a  hospital  in 
Richmond. 

And  it  is  this  period  of  her  life  that  is  most  significant  in 
portraying  her  real  character.  Facing  death  daily  for  more 
than  a  year,  she  was  entirely  undismayed.  Doctors,  nurses, 
and  others  came  to  her  room  for  inspiration  and  cheer  in 
hours  of  depression.  Many  of  Miss  Heck's  most  beautiful 
and  touching  poems  were  written  while  she  was  in  her  ex- 
tremest  pain,  and  many  of  them  depict  the  joyful  and  the 
optimistic  spirits  of  an  intense  sufferer.  In  such  poems  as 
"My  Picture  Book"  we  get  this  trait  of  hers  most  strikingly 
illustrated.     Simple,  natural,  and  child-like  the  poem  runs, 

"All  day  upon  my  bed  I  lie, 
And  look  into  the  far  blue  sky. 
It  is  my  glorious  picture  book 
With  pictures  changing  as  I  look. 
There  is  a  camel  with  his  hump, 
And  there  a  giant  strained  to  jump, 
And  there  an  angel  with  wide  wings, 
And  cloudy  harp  to  which  he  sings, 
And  there  a  boy  on  pony  white — 
No,  he  has  changed  to  splendid  knight. 
And  sometimes  after  set  of  sun 
When  all  is  blue  and  pink  and  dun 
And  holy,  soft,  and  dove's-breast  gray, 
Like  baby  clouds  that  fade  away 
As  children  tired  with  their  play, 
I  know  somehow  that  God  looks  through 
My  picture  book  of  white  and  blue." 

Miss  Heck  herself  realized  toward  the  end  of  the  sum- 
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nier,  1915,  that  the  inevitable  and  long-expected  end  was 
near.     She  says  herself  in  the  poem  "Death" : 

"Oh  Grave,  victorious  though  sad  thou  art? 
Thou  hast  still  a  balm 
For  those  who  saw  the  strong,  white  soul 
Expand  in  noble  calm, 
In   Christlike   sonship 
To  the  great  fatherhood 
In  love  to  all  the  pure  and  good." 

Toward  the  end  Miss  Heck  expressed  her  wish  to  be  again 
among  her  friends  and  relatives  at  Raleigh.  Her  wish  was 
gratified.  Here  she  spent  only  a  few  weeks  of  happiness 
with  the  people  whom  she  loved. 

On  August  25,  1915,  the  end  came,  and  the  soul  of  a 
sweet,  Christian  woman  was  borne  to  her  Creator  as  calmly 
and  as  quietly  as  her  wish  which  she  expressed  in  "A 
Prayer" — 

"Lord,  grant  me,  if  Thou  wilt, 
To   slip  away 
As  slips  the  night 
Into  the  dawning  gray, 

So  soft 
That  e'en  the  watchers  watching 
Cannot  say : 
'Here  ends  the  night, 
And  here  begins  the  day,' 
But  only  know 
The   night's   Thy  night, 
The  day,  Thy  day." 
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The  Archive  is  planning  to  get  out  a  Shakespeare 
number  next  month;  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  aid  of 
all  the  students.  Our  magazine  is  not  what  it  should  be, 
but  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  staff;  in  order  to  get  out  a 
good  magazine  the  support  of  every  student  is  necessary. 
There  are  some  who  have  been  loyal  and  without  them  our 
failure  is  obvious.  The  readers  do  not  know  all  of  those 
who  have  supported  their  college  magazine;  some  contri- 
butions have  been  turned  down,  but  all  who  sought  to 
raise  the  standard  of  the  publication  are  known  to  the  staff 
and  their  efforts  are  appreciated.  However,  we  feel  that 
the  number  of  contributions  have  been  entirely  too  small ; 
there  are  too  many  knockers  and  not  enough  workers  on 
our  campus.  If  you  do  nothing  to  make  the  magazine 
better  you  are  not  entitled  to  criticise.  Every  time  you  pass 
judgment  on  The  Archive  stop  to  think  what  you  have 
done  to  make  it  a  better  magazine. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  come  to  our  rescue;  there  are  two 
issues  of  The  Archive  that  have  not  yet  been  made  up. 
Are  you  going  to  help  make  these  issues  better  ?  If  you  want 
to  be  counted  a  worker,  now  is  the  time  to  get  in  the  ranks. 
If  you  know  something  about  Shakespeare,  write  it  up  and 
submit  it  to  the  staff;  if  you  do  not  know  anything,  get 
busy  and  find  out  something.  We  want  to  make  the  next 
issue  the  best  of  the  college  year  and  it  is  up  to  you  to 
help  us.  Give  us  a  chance  to  select  from  a  large  number 
of  articles  and  we  will  promise  you  a  better  magazine. 

ATHLETICS. 

During  the  last  decade  college  athletics  have  been  under- 
going a  rapid  re-adjustment  of  organization  and  extension 
of  aims.  The  entire  tendency  is  for  athletics  to  pass  from  the 
control  of  the  students  and  alumni,  who  have  placed  emphasis 
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on  victory,  large  gate  receipts  and  newspaper  notoriety,  to 
faculty  control  who  place  the  emphasis  upon  educational 
and  ethical  value.  Such  a  tendency  is  somewhat  offensive 
to  the  student  body,  and  even  in  our  college  where  the 
faculty  has  always  had  ultimate  control  of  athletics  some 
of  the  students  look  upon  the  present  system  with  disdain. 

Faculty  control  of  athletics  is  a  perfectly  natural  outcome 
of  the  old  system  of  student  control.  Seventy-five  years 
ago  the  typical  college  faculty  offered  a  uniform,  prescribed 
curriculum.  It  provided  for  the  moral  and  intellectual 
development  of  the  student  but  paid  no  attention  to  the 
physical;  this  was  left  to  the  students.  From  1850  to  1890 
various  kinds  of  intercollegiate  athletics  were  introduced, 
and  in  most  institutions,  but  not  at  Trinity,  the  contests 
were  entirely  under  the  control  of  students.  They  became 
over  enthusastic ;  the  master  passion  to  win  overcame  every- 
thing else.  Honor,  character  and  respect  were  all  sacrificed 
in  order  to  defeat  the  teams  from  other  colleges.  "Victory 
at  any  price,"  became  the  slogan  of  college  athletics  as 
developed  by  students  without  faculty  control. 

While  college  athletics  were  being  so  intensely  devel- 
oped, the  faculty  came  to  see  the  importance  of  physical 
contests  if  they  could  be  directed  in  the  proper  channels. 
As  a  solution  many  colleges  have  had  all  athletics  placed 
under  faculty  control.  "In  1910,  athletics  were  under 
faculty  control  in  30  per  cent,  of  American  colleges  and 
universities;  by  1915,  the  proportion  had  increased  to  57 
per  cent.,  and  27  per  cent,  more  report  as  in  favor  of  the  plan 
and  working  for  its  adoption." 

This  transition  has  not  been  without  its  defects.  One 
of  the  principal  obstacles  to  sound  and  common  sense  atihletics 
under  this  scheme  is  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
faculty.  Feeling  that  they  have  done  their  duty  by  giving 
their  three  lectures  a  day  and  placing  books  on  the  reserve 
shelves  for  students  to  read,  they  stay  at  home  while  the 
"boys  spend  their  hours  cheering  the  baseball  hero,  and  their 
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money  in  betting  on  him."  It  can  not  be  expected  that  such 
a  faculty  will  direct  athletics  in  such  a  way  as  will  please 
either  students  or  alumni. 

At  Trinity  the  Athletic  Council  has  control  of  all  athletics. 
This  council  is  composed  of  three  members  of  the  faculty, 
four  members  of  the  alumni  and  four  undergraduates.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  this  council,  we  have  maintained  clean, 
rational  and  manly  sports.  Yet  the  students  have  not 
always  gotten  what  they  want  and  in  some  cases  what  they 
should  have.  There  is  still  room  for  improvement.  There 
is  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  in  our  athletics. 
With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  who  have  not  been 
out  of  the  university  long  enough  to  become  bona  fide 
professors,  it  is  seldom  that  the  faculty  shows  enough  in- 
terest to  attend  games.  It  is  the  first  thing  the  freshman 
notices  and  he  early  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  faculty  is 
the  enemy  of  baseball  fans.  There  is  need  of  more  sympathy 
between  the  students  and  the  faculty,  it  is  the  only  way  to 
maintain  rational  athletics,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
members  of  the  faculty  will  attend  the  games  more  frequently 
this  year  than  has  been  the  custom. 
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1  a  \>  e  t  b  e  Mares 


AH  ! 
(  With  apologies  to  both  Yankees  and  doodles  ) 

Yankee  Doodle  come  to  class, 

Upon  a  Latin  pony; 
Get  old  Horace  muddled  up, 

And  swear  the  Prof,  is  phony. 

Yankee  Doodle  keep  it  up, 

Yankee  Doodle  dandy, 
Waste  your  time  and  money  free, 

And  with  the  girls  be  handy. 

Write  to  Pa  to  sell  the  cow — 
Expenses  keep  increasing  ! — 

You  need  money — need  it  now, 
For  books  and  fees  unceasing. 

Yankee  Doodle  keep  it  up, 

Swell  fraternity  dandy, 
Let  your  morals  all  go  hang, 

But  with  the  sports  be  handy! 


WANDEKINGS  OF  A  HAKP  AGENT 

W.    M.    PICKENS 

Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  and  this  is  both. 

Horace  Greeley,  in  speaking  to  young  men  who  were  in 
search  of  fortune  and  wealth,  gave  this  advice,  "Young  man, 
go  west."  Now  Horace  Greeley  may  have  been  a  very  astute 
man  and  capable  of  giving  advice  in  his  day;  but,  because 
of  painful  personal  experience  and  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  existing  conditions,  I  beg  to  differ  with  him. 
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We  journeyed  toward  the  setting  sun  three  days  and 
nights.  We  went  over  mountains,  under  mountains,  around 
mountains,  and  along  the  top  of  them.  We  crossed  rivers, 
big  and  little.  We  crossed  the  Mississippi  at  Memphis, 
watching  it  for  a  few  moments  carry  on  placidly  and  un- 
complainingly its  load  of  mud.  We  spent  the  better  part  of 
an  afternoon  in  the  swamps  of  Arkansas.  Here  we  saw 
houses  with  stagnant  pools  of  water  for  front  and  back  yards. 
I  saw  one  man  take  a  boat  to  go  out  to  the  barn  to  feed  the 
cows  and  horses.  The  remainder  of  the  usual  farm  animals, 
such  as  hogs  and  chickens,  lived  in  the  house  with  the  family. 
The  people  of  Arkansas  take  quinine  three  times  a  day  and 
once  during  the  night.  Put  them  on  dry  ground  under  usual 
living  conditions,  and  they  would  die  in  a  week. 

After  leaving  Arkansas,  we  pulled  for  higher  ground. 
For  two  hours  we  slowly  climbed  the  easy  slopes  of  the 
Ozark  Mountains  in  southern  Missouri.  Instead  of  tunnel- 
ing under  or  going  around  as  it  does  in  western  ^Torth  Caro- 
lina, the  railroad  climbs  the  Ozark  Mountains  and  goes  along 
the  top  of  them.  It  had  been  cloudy  most  of  the  afternoon. 
We  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain  just  at  sunset.  The 
clouds  lifted  for  a  moment,  and 

''Parting  day 
Died  like  the  dolphin, 
Whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  color 
As  it  gasped  away." 

As  far  as  eye  could  reach  the  air  was  filled  with  golden 
glory,  the  epitome  of  consummate  beauty.  (I  hope  that 
Wooley,  number  sixteen,  has  not  been  fatally  injured  by 
this  flight.) 

We  arrived  at  our  destination,  a  little  town  in  northern 
Oklahoma,  about  six  o'clock  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  The 
man  who  was  to  meet  us  did  not  show  up,  as  is  the  usual 
case  at  such  times.     We  were  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  a 
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land  that  we  knew  not  of.  And  we  had  six  dollars  between 
the  three  of  us.  At  six  thirty  it  began  to  rain.  It  rained 
more  that  night  in  Oklahoma  than  it  had  in  the  last  five 
years.  We  finally  found  our  man  and  got  settled  for  the 
night. 

Sunday  morning  I  hunted  up  a  Methodist  church,  went 
in,  and  settled  down.  I  always  have  been  a  good  and  true 
disciple  of  Morpheus,  and  that  morning  I  was  unusually  tired 
from  the  trip ;  so  I  settled  for  a  good  nap.  ~No  such  good  luck. 
When  I  was  just  about  to  ease  off  into  profound  slumbers, 
I  was  awakened  by  a  round  of  applause.  I  was  completely 
beat.  I  had  never  heard  of  folks  applauding  a  preacher  in 
church  before.  But  I  gathered  my  scattered  wits  together 
and  was  soon  leading  the  applause  on  the  Democratic  side. 

Monday  morning  it  rained.  More  rain  fell  that  morning 
than  Oklahoma  had  seen  in  ten  years.  Along  in  the  after- 
noon the  rain  stopped.  We  girded  up  our  loins  and  went 
forth  to  see  what  victims  we  could  tow  into  camp  before  the 
setting  of  the  sun. 

For  the  benefit  of  Freshmen  and  the  densely  ignorant  on 
the  park,  I  will  just  here  state  why  we  were  so  far  from 
home.  We  were  salesmen  introducing  a  new  musical  instru- 
ment to  those  benighted  people.  To  the  musical  world  this 
instrument  is  known,  and  has  been  known  for  ages,  as  an 
autoharp.  To  the  commercial  world  it  is  known  as  the 
M.  G.  harp.  To  prospective  customers,  it  was  a  recently  in- 
vented instrument,  with  an  exceptionally  melodious  tone, 
and  so  easily  could  it  be  played  that  not  a  single  home  in 
America  should '  be  without  one  for  a  moment.  It  was  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  harp  that  David  used  to  soothe  the 
nerves  of  an  irate  king.  A  child  of  seven  could  play  it  as 
easily  as  an  accomplished  musician;  or  the  old  grandfather, 
without  a  moment's  training  could  spend  his  declining  days 
bringing  forth  melodies  and  dreaming  of  the  symphonies 
that  are  played  on  high.  Without  a  doubt  this  instrument 
was  the  greatest  sensation  of  the  twentieth  century. 
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I  went  down  toward  the  lower  end  of  town,  picked  me  out 
a  likely  looking  street,  and  started  down  it  to  make  my  for- 
tune. The  family  in  the  house  on  the  corner  would  be  the 
first  to  contribute  to  my  cause.  I  walked  up  and  gave  to  the 
man  at  the  door  my  memorized  line  about  a  new  musical 
instrument  I  had.  He  said  that  it  wasn't  anything  but  one 
of  those  old  autoharps.  I  assured  him  that  it  was  not  and 
that  if  he  would  let  me  come  in  I  would  prove  it  to  him.  I 
went  in,  opened  up  my  case,  and  took  out  my  new  sample. 
He  said  his  daddy  had  had  one  just  like  that  for  forty  years, 
and  when  I  left  there  he  still  believed  that  his  daddy  had 
owned  one  just  like  mine.  I  swore  that  I  was  not  going  to 
be  bluffed  out  of  the  first  house  I  went  in,  even  if  I  did  not 
make  a  sale.  The  fellow  pulled  out  a  package  of  Bull  Dur- 
ham Tobacco  and  rolled  a  cigarette.  That  gave  me  subject  to 
talk  about,  so  I  sat  down  to  line  him  awhile.  I  told  him  I 
was  from  Durham,  where  that  tobacco  was  made.  To  this 
day  I  have  never  been  in  a  tobacco  factory  and  have  never 
had  the  least  idea  how  it  is  manufactured,  but  I  certainly 
told  him  how  it  was  fixed  up,  from  the  time  it  entered  the 
warehouse  until  it  was  packed  away  in  those  little  sacks. 
He  will  never  know  any  better,  so  what  is  the  difference  ? 
But  I  have  never  sold  him  a  harp.  And  the  rest  of  prospec- 
tive customers  were  exactly  like  this  one,  so  far  as  selling  a 
harp  and  getting  the  money  for  it  was  concerned. 

We  had  been  carefully  instructed  to  stay  out  of  town. 
The  town  people  had  moving  pictures  and  pianos  and  things 
like  that  to  amuse  them;  and  then  town  people,  as  a  whole, 
have  some  degree  of  intelligence;  so  we  had  our  orders  to 
hit  for  the  country  as  soon  as  possible.  The  first  morning 
it  was  not  raining,  I  hit  for  the  rural  districts.  Out  there 
the  country  is  level,  and  every  mile  there  is  a  road  running 
both  directions.  I  took  a  road  running  south  and  went  a 
mile.  The  lay  of  the  land  did  not  look  very  prosperous;  so 
I  cut  across  a  mile  and  resumed  my  journey  southward.  T 
kept  seeing  something  coming  down  the  road;   for  fifteen 
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minutes  I  watched  its  approach.  One  can  see  out  there  just 
as  far  as  he  will  look.  Finally,  I  figured  out  what  it  was — 
a  Ford.  And  it  was  splashing  mud  fourteen  feet  both  ways. 
I  thought  the  chauffeur  would  certainly  slow  down,  for  any- 
body could  see  that  I  could  not  get  out  of  the  way  of  that 
mud.  But  no  such  benevolent  thought  ever  entered  his  brain. 
I  had  to  take  off  my  glasses  and  scrape  them  so  I  could  see 
to  rake  the  mud  off  of  the  rest  of  me.  I  decided  right  then 
that  I  was  going  back  to  town ;  and  the  country  saw  my  face 
nevermore.  The  people  down  that  road  are  living  today  with- 
out any  Mandolin-Guitar  Harps. 

We  were  not  doing  much  in  Oklahoma,  so  we  decided  to 
move  over  into  Kansas.  We  did  not  do  much  in  Kansas. 
After  three  days  we  moved  back  into  Oklahoma,  but  we  were 
getting  closer  home  in  the  meantime.  We  got  down  into 
the  section  of  Oklahoma  where  the  Indians  lived.  I  figured 
that  the  Indians  would  like  my  instrument ;  so  I  lugged  my 
old  case  into  one  of  their  camps  one  afternoon.  Then  I  be- 
gan to  shine;  every  house  I  went  to  I  got  an  order,  and  in 
several  houses  I  got  orders  for  as  high  as  a  hundred  sheets  of 
music.  I  cleaned  up  nearly  fifty-five  dollars  that  afternoon. 
I  began  to  think  that  selling  harps  was  not  such  bad  business 
after  all.  But  those  harps  have  never  been  delivered.  When 
I  went  back  to  make  my  delivery,  somebody  had  smuggled 
whiskey  in  to  the  Indians ;  the  whole  camp  was  drunk ;  and 
the  sheriff  had  a  picket  guard  completely  surrounding  it. 
My  hopes  were  shattered. 

I  might  tell  about  getting  stranded  in  a  little  place  named 
ISTelogani.  There  was  not  even  a  schoolhouse  in  the  town,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  church.  I  had  to  stay  there  nearly  twenty- 
four  hours  without  any  thing  to  eat ;  I  was  afraid  to  go  to 
sleep  in  such  a  progressive  town,  so  I  had  quite  a  nice  time 
between  trains.  Or  I  might  tell  of  helping  celebrate  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  selling  tickets 
for  a  carnival  show.  This  was  quite  an  occurrence.  The  show 
I  had  under  my  direction  was  called  the  Musical  Meglnotts 
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or  some  such  name.  The  entire  troupe  consisted  of  a  man 
and  his  wife — but  they  were  a  very  celebrated  couple.  Ac- 
cording to  the  story  that  was  told  me,  Mr.  Meglnott  won  the 
great  Richard  K.  Fox  medal  in  1913  when  he  played  "Home 
Sweet  Home,"  on  a  banjo  in  a  contest  held  in  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  in  New  York.  This  medal,  it  seemed, 
was  contested  for  every  year  by  banjo  pickers,  but  no  one 
had  been  able  to  take  it  away  from  Mr.  Meglnott  since  he  had 
captured  it  in  1913.  I  mounted  a  goods  box  and  passed  this 
story  on  to  the  crowd.  For  one  dime,  ten  cents,  they  could 
see  and  hear  the  champion  banjo  picker  of  the  world!  They 
fell  for  it,  and  soon  I  was  raking  in  the  nickels  and  dimes. 
From  the  strains  that  the  breeze  wafted  out  to  me,  I  figured 
that  I  had  better  get  away  from  the  front  of  that  tent  before 
the  crowd  started  out,  or  I  was  going  to  have  trouble.  People 
love  to  be  fooled,  but  not  as  bad  as  I  had  fooled  them.  That 
fellow  could  not  play  a  banjo  any  better  than  I  could,  and  that 
is  saying  a  right  smart.  Half  an  hour  later  I  returned  and 
started  up  again.  I  feared  that  some  of  my  old  customers 
would  return  and  shoot  me,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  happened. 
I  always  made  it  a  point,  however,  to  get  away  when  the  peo- 
ple were  coming  out  after  the  show. 

Or  I  might  tell  of  running  up  on  a  regular  George  W. 
Vanderbilt  estate,  castle  and  all,  one  day  as  I  was  making  a 
pedestrianistic  trans-county  tour.  As  I  was  trudging  along 
one  afternoon  I  fell  into  a  profound  contemplation  on  the 
vanity  of  human  life;  and  passing  from  one  thought  to  ano- 
ther, I  had  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  man  is  but  a 
shadow,  and  life  a  dream.  Whilst  I  was  thus  musing,  I  had 
wandered  into  a  regular  paradise.  Nicely  kept  lawns  and 
beautiful  shade  trees  were  all  about  me.  While  I  was  trying 
to  figure  out  where  I  was,  a  man,  evidently  one  of  the 
gardeners,  approached  me  and  asked  in  a  pyrotechnical, 
fire-eating  tone  of  voice  just  what  my  business  was  there. 
Before  I  had  time  to  answer,  a  girl  came  through  the  trees 
to  where  we  were  and  sent  the  man  about  his  business.     I 
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gave  her  my  card  and  told  her  I  was  the  vanguard  of  company 
that  was  going  to  survey  a  railroad  through  that  neighbor- 
hood. My  harp  case  liked  to  have  ruined  my  line.  But  I 
told  her  I  was  making  a  collection  of  freak  musical  instru- 
ments, and  that  was  my  latest  capture.  She  took  me  up  to 
the  house  and  introduced  me  to  her  father  and  mother.  The 
father  fell  for  my  line  at  once  about  building  a  railroad 
through  that  part  of  the  country.  I  got  on  to  dangerous 
ground  when  it  came  to  particulars  and  had  to  change  the 
drift  of  the  conversation.  I  saw  a  croquet  set  and  proposed 
that  we  have  a  game.  We  were  about  evenly  matched  and 
put  in  the  afternoon  at  it.  He  said  I  was  the  first  person 
he  had  seen  in  ten  years  that  liked  to  play  the  game.  He  was 
especially  fond  of  it  and  had  a  hard  time  "finding  a  part- 
ner. When  I  told  him  I  enjoyed  playing  the  game  very  much, 
he  wanted  to  adopt  me  immediately.  He  had  but  one  child, 
the  girl  I  had  seen  when  I  first  came.  He  had  always  wanted 
a  son,  and  I  answered  the  requirements  to  perfection.  If  I 
would  accept,  I  would  not  have  a  thing  to  do  but  stay  around 
and  play  croquet  with  him ;  he  would  give  me  a  touring  car, 
a  princely  allowance,  and  I  don't  know  what  all.  I  was 
about  to  accept  the  offer,  when  a  chigger  bug  bit  me,  and  I 
awoke,  sitting  beside  the  road  with  my  harp  case  for  a  prop. 
Numerous  other  things  might  be  related,  but  it  hurts  to 
think  about  them,  to  say  nothing  of  trying  to  pick  them  out 
on  this  rackety  typewriter. 

The  days  were  passing  by.  The  Oklahomians  were  not 
of  a  very  musical  nature  and  did  not  seem  to  care  for  the 
new  instrument.  We  moved  over  in  Kansas  again  with  no 
better  luck.  Then  we  moved  over  in  Missouri.  I  stayed 
around  there  for  a  while,  but  the  people  just  would  not  buy 
of  my  wares.  The  first  thing  anybody  knew,  I  was  moving 
again.    When  I  stopped,  I  was  home. 

Footsore  and  tired,  I  got  in.  Gold  and  silver  had  I  none, 
and  papa  figured  out  that  he  had  very  little  left.  Papa  said 
he  would  like  for  me  to  give  him  my  sample  and  case.    I  told 
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him  lie  could  have  the  thing  forever,  if  he  wanted  it.  He  said 
that  it  had  cost  him  nearly  as  much  as  the  piano,  and  he 
was  going  to  see  that  it  got  due  recognition.  He  took  my 
old  sample  and  put  it  in  the  parlor  where,  I  reckon,  it  still 
lies  in  state. 

I  lay  awake  a  long  time  that  night  thinking.  I  finally  fig- 
ured out,  to  paraphrase  the  familiar  line,  that  it  was  better  to 
have  gone  and  lost  than  never  to  have  gone  at  all.  My 
dreams  of  the  new  suits  I  was  going  to  wear,  of  the  Nuricas 
I  was  going  to  smoke,  and  the  lion  among  the  ladies  I  was 
going  to  be,  with  all  my  money,  had  long  since  faded.  My 
hopes  of  shining  on  the  park  with  a  whole  stock  of  haberdash- 
ery had  long  ago  been  shattered.  But  I  dropped  off  to  sleep 
happy  and  contented,  for  I  knew  on  the  morrow  about  the 
hour  of  eight,  I  should  be  certain  to  get  some  breakfast. 
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Ebitor's   ftable 


The  College  Message  of  Greensboro  College  for  Women 
shows  no  dearth  of  material  in  its  February  number.  There 
are  stories  galore,  three  poems,  a  play,  and  two  essays.  It 
is  to  be  wished,  however,  that  the  quality  of  the  material  were 
as  great  as  its  quantity.  Practically  nothing  in  the  maga- 
zine is  of  the  impossible  variety;  but  on  the  other  hand,  no 
more  is  of  strikingly  attractive  or  impressive  nature.  The 
poems,  at  least  two  of  them,  are  trivial  rhymes  which  have 
a  high  school  ring.  The  prose  lacks  the  necessary  qualities  of 
force  and  originality.  The  plots  of  the  stories  follow  the 
conventional  paths,  the  path  of  love  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
conventional  manner.  In  the  spirit  of  the  most  friendly 
criticism,  it  might  be  suggested  that  the  magazine  would 
profit  immensely  if  the  effort  were  less  diffused  and  more 
concentrated.  That  is,  if  instead  of  half  a  dozen  mediocre 
stories,  three  good  ones  were  written,  how  much  more  worth 
while  the  publication  would  be !  If  the  authors  would  write 
half  as  many  stories  and  put  twice  as  much  time  on  each  one, 
each  one  would  be,  perhaps  not  twice  as  good,  but  certainly 
enough  improved  to  justify  the  trouble.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting things  in  the  magazine  is  "The  Grateful  Daughter," 
a  Chinese  legend.  It  is  startling  in  its  resemblance  to  "King 
Lear."  The  Chinese,  however,  being  apparently  of  a  more 
sunny  nature  than  the  English,  have  twisted  the  tragic  end- 
ing into  one  of  peace  and  happiness. 

A  magazine  of  quite  different  sort  is  The  St.  Mary's 
Muse.  Here  we  call  for  more  material.  Only  eight  pages 
of  literary  matter  is  surely  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  reader 
or  to  do  justice  to  the  school.  The  larger  amount  of  space 
is  devoted  to  the  chronicling  of  current  events.  There  is  no 
objection  to  such  practice,  but  a  publication  doing  so  might 
more  properly  be  called  the  News  than  the  Muse.     The  best 
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prose  in  the  magazine  is  a  brief  sketch  called  "The  End  of 
a  Day  at  St.  Mary's."  It  is  an  interesting  and  vigorous 
bit  of  narrative.  The  verse,  however,  is  the  feature  of  the 
number.  "Cupid's  Dart"  is  a  light  and  charming  little  friv- 
olous poem.  "The  Call"  is  true  poetry.  In  order  that 
Trinity  students  may  enjoy  it  as  well  as  those  of  St.  Mary's, 
it  is  reprinted  here: 

THE  CALL 

ANNIE  S.  CAMERON 

A  call  to  me  comes  in  the  evening  wind 
From  mountain  and  hill  and  plain, 

'Neath  the  tinted  skies 

Where  the  red  sun  dies, 
And  the  stars  creep  forth  again. 

Down  through  the  ages  of  by-gone  days 
Unto  the  years  to  be, 

It  is  ringing  still 

Over  vale,  and  hill, 
Over  the  world  to  me. 

And  my  heart  leaps  up  with  an  answering  cry 
Born  of  this  call  of  old, 

And  with  wild  desire 

My  heart  is  on  fire, 
Under  the  skies  of  gold. 

Oh !  for  a  voice  to  carry  it  on, 
To  send  it  forth  again, 

In  words  of  flame 

This  message  that  came, 
Over  the  world  to  men. 

To  see  and  be  silent !    Hear  and  be  dumb ! 
Barren  of  words  and  weak! 

Yet  to  know  and  to  feel 

Life's  throbbing  appeal — 
Ah,  but  for  a  voice  to  speak ! 
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Hlumni  ^Department 


THE  THOUGHTS  OF  A  COLLEGE  GRADUATE  BE- 
FORE AND  AFTER  TAKING  A  DOSE  OF  THE 
MEDICINE  OF  EXPERIENCE 

RAC 

BEFORE 

There's  need  of  revolution 

In  the  general  run  of  things. 
There's  too  much  destitution 

And  of  useless  Queens  and  Kings. 
The  social  order's  rotten 

For  the  rich  have  stol'n  the  wealth. 
Their  gains  are  all  ill-gotten, 

And  they  have  sold  their  souls  for  pelf. 
The  laws  are  for  protection 

Of  the  few  who  have  the  gold, 
And  are  fixed  for  the  detection 

Of  the  yeoman,  brave  and  bold. 
It's  a  crime  to  roll  the  bonies 

For  a  cent  or  two  a  clip, 
But  the  guy  who  plays  the  ponies 

For  a  thousand  every  trip 
Is  called  a  sporty  member 

Of  the  very  swellest  set ; 
And  the  man  who  in  November 

Makes  a  random  kind  of  bet 
On  the  price  of  wheat  or  cotton 

To  be  raised  within  a  year, 
When  he  has  his  money  gotten, 

He's  a  mighty  financier. 
There's  need  of  better  morals, 

And  we  ought  to  bust  the  trust. 
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The  Kings  have  hogged  the  laurels 

While  the  soldiers  bit  the  dust. 
There  is  need  for  many  changes 

In  the  way  that  things  are  run 
For  the  world  forever  ranges 

'Round  the  grooves  it  has  begun. 
It  is  very  much  the  duty 

Of  the  learned  college  men 
To  make  a  thing  of  beauty 

Of  this  world  of  dirt  and  sin. 

AFTER 

Oh,  one  must  stop  to  wonder 

At  the  beauties  of  the  world ! 
Oh,  one  must  never  ponder 

O'er  the  sin  one  sees  unfurled ! 
This  is  a  life  of  shadow, 

Of  sunshine,  and  of  pain. 
There  are  flowers  on  the  meadow, 

And  a  rainbow  in  the  rain. 
All  men  who  work  are  getting 

The  milk  of  joy  from  life; 
Oh,  there's  no  use  of  fretting 

O'er  the  class  or  party  strife. 
Yes,  the  social  order's  rotten, 

But  what  is  that  to  me  ? 
Long  after  I'm  forgotten, 

It  the  same  will  ever  be. 
The  laws  are  made  to  favor 

The  men  who  have  the  stuff; 
But  why,  pray,  should  I  rave  or 

Try  to  call  their  bluff  ? 
E'en  since  the  world's  beginning 

The  few  have  hogged  the  fame, 
And  when  she's  stopped  her  spinning, 

Oh,  then  'twill  be  the  same. 
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Yes,  there's  need  of  revolutions 

In  the  way  that  things  are  run, 
But  should  I  seek  solutions 

While  the  world  is  after  fun? 
Oh,  I  could  be  a  raiser 

And  turn  things  upside  down, 
If  I  had  been  a  Kaiser 

And  worn  a  golden  crown ! 
But  what  can  a  common  man  do 

To  change  a  world's  abuse? 
He  can  do  the  best  he  can  do, 

But,  golly,  what's  the  use  ? 


THE  MURDERER  ? 
(grad.) 


Charles  Stewart  sat  alone  in  his  darkened  room,  stirring 
with  a  paper  cutter  diamond  shaped  pellets  into  a  glass  of 
water.  He  was  thinking  of  the  events  of  the  day  just  past 
and  of  the  years  that  had  preceded  it.  His  thoughts  ran 
thus: 

"I  never  dreamed  that  I  would  end  as  electrocutioner  in 
a  state  penitentiary.  I  had  an  education  which  fitted  me  to 
be  an  electrical  engineer.  But  Louise  went  back  on  me,  she 
played  with  me  until  she  was  tired  of  the  game;  then  she 
married,  and  I  went  crazy.  I  came  west— spent  innumer- 
able days  and  nights  in  the  woods.  Finally  I  felt  the  call 
of  the  city,  the  yearning  for  human  companionship.  There 
were  no  jobs  in  town  when  I  came;  hard  times  had  closed 
the  shops.  I  was  hungry,  ragged,  cold.  How  could  I  choose 
what  I  was  to  do  ?  I  had  never  believed  in  capital  punish- 
ment, but  I  did  believe  in  eating.  It's  three  weeks  today 
since  I  became  warden  and  electrician.  A  simple  thing  it 
seemed  just  to  turn  a  switch,  and  twenty  a  week  means  life 
to  a  starving  man.  It  was  easy  with  the  first  few.  I  was 
half  crazy  from  privation  and  disappointment ;   they  were 
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cowards,  who  mumbled  prayers  for  mercy  and  confessed  to 
their  crimes.  They  were  burglars,  murderers,  rapers.  But 
then  they  brought  this  last  one.  He  came  not  with  bowed 
head  and  whining  voice ;  he  stood  erect,  the  fire  of  inno- 
cence in  his  eye.  He  spoke  firmly,  and  his  words  are  seared 
into  my  brain: 

"  'You  kill  an  innocent  man,'  he  said.  'Circumstantial 
evidence  was  against  me;  but  by  the  God  before  whom  I  in 
a  minute  shall  stand,  I  swear  I'm  innocent.  Why  should  I 
murder  Jim  ?  He  was  my  friend,  we  had  quarrels  at  times, 
but  we  forgave  each  other  quickly.  I  stood  over  him  as  the 
officers  came  in ;  his  blood  was  on  my  clothes ;  one  chamber  of 
my  revolver  was  empty,  but  I  swear  that  bullet  never  touched 
Jim.  I  die  a  martyr  to  a  false,  unjust  system.  "Father 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do!" 

"Yes,  those  were  his  words.  They  strapped  him  in  the 
chair.  Half-dazed,  I  turned  the  switch.  I  saw  him  carried 
out,  a  limp  and  lifeless  form — a  guilty  man  could  not  have 
died  like  that !  With  sickening  realization  I  went  to  a  drug 
store,  bought  these  pellets,  and  came  here." 

ICharles  Stewart  ceased  stirring  the  bluish  mixture  in  the 
glass.  He  tasted  the  liquid  and  spoke  aloud.  "It  is  bitter," 
he  said,  "but  not  as  bitter  as  the  cup  of  life  and  guilt." 

He  drank  until  he  had  drained  the  last  drop.  His  head 
fell  on  his  arms  as  he  murmured :  "I  have  sent  two  souls 
before  the  bar  of  Eternal  Justice  this  day — one  the  soul 
of  an  innocent  man;  the  other,  a  murderer." 

The  next  afternoon  the  following  announcement  was 
published  in  the  paper:  "The  dead  body  of  Charles  Stewart, 
an  employee  of  the  State  Penitentiary,  was  discovered  last 
night  in  his  room  on  Heard  Street.  The  young  man  com- 
mitted suicide  by  drinking  poison.  The  authorities  have 
discovered  that  he  was  recently  disappointed  in  a  love  affair. 
This  probably  preyed  on  his  mind,  and  caused  him  to  take 
his  own  life." 
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PARTED 

('15) 

A  planet  whirls  through  space 
Held  fast  to  its  orb  by  force. 
'Tis  drawn  to  the  sun,  but  'tis  bonud  to  run 
Around  in  an  endless  race — 
'Round  in  its  own  lone  course. 

A  soul  lives  in  my  breast, 
A  soul  that's  mate  to  thine. 
Oh,  the  law  of  love,  that  was  made  above, 
Will  give  my  soul  no  rest — 
My  soul  that  is  not  mine ! 

I  can  not  go  my  dear  to  thee — 

Thou  art  a  sun,  and  I  a  star. 

But  when  the  world  hath  ceased  and  when  my 

soul's  released 
From  artificial  bonds;  then  free, 
Thy  star  shall  come,  Oh  sun,  from  afar ! 


* 


* 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE 


* 


*  An  institution  of  education  intensely  devoted  to  devel-  *:* 

v  *♦* 

*  oping  men.     Its  graduates  are  everywhere  successful  and  *♦* 

%  fill  important  positions  in  all  lines  of  work.     They  occupy  <« 

%  places  of  honor  and  dignity  in  church  and  state,  and  ably  ^, 

T  and  prominently  represent  their  state  in  the  national  gov-  jl 

♦>  ernment.    A  college  supplied  with  ample  resources  to  pro-  ♦> 

f|  vide  the  best  education.     More  than  a  million  dollars  re-  % 

S  cently  added  to  its  endowment.    A  wide  range  of  courses.  % 

*  Necessary  expenses  of  the  students  moderate.  No  in-  * 
%  crease  in  tuition  charges  within  twenty-five  years.  »j. 
%  For  catalogue  and  illustrated  booklet,  address  |j 


R.  L.  FLOWERS  I 


Secretary  to  the  Corporation 


♦ 


f              DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA  * 

*  * 
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|       TRINITY  PARK  SCHOOL  I 

|                                              ESTABLISHED  1898  { 

t 

Location  excellent.    Equipment  first-class.    Well  train-  £ 

*;*           ed  Faculty  of  successful  experience.     Special  care  of  the  % 

*;*           health  of  the  students.    An  instructor  in  each  dormitory  *| 

%           to  supervise  living  conditions  of  boys  under  his  care.    Ex-  % 

%           cellent  library  and  gymnasium  facilities.     Large  athletic  % 

$           fields.    Fall  term  opens  September  11.  «$, 

»»,  »*« 

.♦,               For  Illustrated  Catalogue  address,  «.j» 

*  * 

*  <- 

*  ♦> 
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W.  W.  PEELE,  Headmaster  t 
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f                                                              Durham,  N.  C.  § 
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Eastman 


Poughkeepsie, 
New  York 


"  The  Best  School  of  its  Kind" —  Timothu  L.  Woodruff,  Lieut-Goocrmr 

EASTMAN  men  and  women — fifty  thousand  of  them — hold  re- 
sponsible and  well-paid  positions  in  the  business  world.  Ambition 
plus  Eastman  training  will  make  YOU  eligible. 

EASTMAN  graduates  are  in  demand.  With  Eastman  training 
you  can  qualify  in  a  few  months  for  rapid  advancement  to  an  exec- 
utive position. 

Persons  desirous  of  becoming  successful  accountants,  bookkeep- 
ers, correspondents,  secretaries,  advertisement  writers,  stenogra- 
phers, or  teachers  of  commercial  branches  will  find  at  Eastman  a 
most  attractive  opportunity  for  stuay  and  practice. 

Under  the  Eastman  system  of  instruction  students  operate 
practice  banks,  retail  and  wholesale  business,  real  estate,  insurance, 
brokerage,  and  railwav  offices.  Higher  Accounting,  Banking,  Civil 
Service,  Stenography,  Stenotypy,  Typewriting,  Business  English, 
Advertising,  Salesmanship,  and  Penmanship  courses  with  experi- 
enced, efficient  and  faithful  teachers. 

Healthful  and  attractive  location  in  the  Hudson  valley.  All 
r.  M.  C.  A.  privileges  open  to  Eastman  students.  Moderate  ex- 
penses. Students  enter  any  week-day.  Write  for  handsome,  96- 
page  prospectus.     Address, 

CLEMENT  C.  GAINES,  M.A.,LL.  D. 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 


Box  C.  C. 
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Gents' 
Furnishings 

The  latest  thing  in  Man- 
hattan Shirts,  Neckwear, 
Hosiery,  etc.  New  models 
in  fashionable  Spring 
Clothes.  We  carry  the 
famous  SCHLOSS  BROS, 
line. 


See  the  Newest  Thing  in  Hats 
W.  A.  SLATER 

John  Durham  and  "Bush"  Glaze,  College  Representatives 
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f     Boys,  Drop  Around  and  See  Our  Line  of 


* 


PENNANTS 
BANNERS 
GYM  SUITS 
and  above  all  our  SWEATERS. 


TENNIS  BALLS 
TENNIS  SHOES 
BASEBALL  STOCKINGS 
Our  SWEATERS  are  the  pretti- 


est that  have  ever  been  on  the  campus  and  we  have  them  in  all 
prices.    Come  to  see  us. 


T.  J.  SWAIN 

Representing 


!      ODELL  HARDWARE  CO. 


GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


*      T.  J.  SWAIN 


105  AYCOCK 
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Look  for  the 
Seeman-Mark 


1   THE  SEEMAN  PRINTERY,  Inc. 

*  Durham.  N.  C. 

* 


On  your  Printing  1 
and  Blank  Books  i 


BLACKSTONE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS,  Blackstone,  Va, 


Established  1894 


JAMES  CANNON,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  President. 


Faculty  of  33;  427  Students,  from  20 
States.  Accredited  by  Virginia  State 
Board  of  Education.  Hundreds  of  grad- 
■  nates  now  teaching.  $160  pays  charges 
in  Academic  Department;  $200  in  Col- 
lege Department. 

The  Leading  Training  School  for  Girls  in  Virginia 

Where  can  parents  find  a  college  with  as  fine  a  record,  with  trnch  experienced 
management,  at  such  moderate)  cost?  For  catalogue  and  application  blank 
address  GEO.  i\  ADAMS,  Secretary,  Blackstone,  Va. 
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ROYAL  CAFE 

GREGORY  S.  WALLINS,  Prop. 

INVITES  EVERY  STUDENT  AND  THEIR   FRIENDS  TO  COME 

TO  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  UP-TO-DATE  CAFE 

IN  TOWN 
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J     We  have  purchased  the  old  College  Pharmacy  * 

£     and  are  open  for  business   under  the  name   of  * 

* 
* 


* 
|  "On  the  Campus"  Phone  421  t 

*  J.  IVAN  BECK,  Manager  % 
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,.       The  Campus  Pharmacy 

*     If  you  come  to  see  us  once,  you  will  come  again     % 


Medical  College  ofVirginia 

MEDICINE  -  DENTISTRY  -  PHARMACY 
Stuart  McGuire,  M.  D.,  Dean 

New  college  building  completely  equipped.     Extensive  Hos- 
pital and  Dispensary  facilities. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 

J.  R.  McCAULEY,  Secretary 
1838  East  Clay  Street,  Richmond,  Va.  1915 


I  J.  R.  McCAULEY,  Secretary  * 

*      1838  East  Clay  Street,  Richmond,  Va.  1915     * 
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*  College  Men  Will  Find  a  Most  Unusual  Assortment  $ 

*  of  Brisk,  New  Spring  Fashions  at  Our  Shop     * 
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MADE  BY  STROUSE  &  BROTHERS,   BALTIMORE,  MD.  *{* 

*♦*      are  typical  of  the  col'ege  man  and  that  they  are  preferred  by  him  at      ♦> 
♦>      so  many  universities  is  substantial  testimony  to  the  snap  of  their  styles.      ♦> 

T.  J.  Lambe  Sons  &  Company  I 
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1  EVERETT  WADDEY  COMPANY  i 


The  Largest  Engraving  Establishment  in  the  South 
Established  More  than  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


* 


1 105  EAST  MAIN  STREET  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

K.  C.  TO  WE,  Agent,  at  Trinity  College  Hook  Room 


* 


t 

%  Fine  Stationery  and  Engraving  for  all  College  Functions 

v  Engraved  Visiting  Cards  a  Specialty  *»♦ 
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The  Master  of  Song 

M.    B.   ANDREWS 

When  I  was  but  a  tiny  little  child — 

So  young  and  small  my  father  thought  me  blind 
To  all  the  wealth  of  life, — I  chanced  to  find 

A  spring,  a  river  surging  deep  and  wild 

Within  the  forests  of  my  soul :  I  smiled 

Sometimes  a  distant  smile,  and  Father's  mind 
Was  troubled  deeply  then — I  knew :  too  kind 

Were  all  his  tender  words,  too  gentle,  mild. 

The  river  surged  within  my  throbbing  soul 
Beyond  my  power ;  Ah,  long  I  tried  in  vain 

The  mighty  sweeping  torrents  to  control 
And  save  my  troubled  father  endless  pain: 

I  came  from  home  and  read  our  Bard  the  while — 

And  now  my  father  wears  a  pleased  smile ! 
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Shakespeare's  Women 

CARRIE  B.    CRAIG 

A  very  prominent  writer  has  very  conveniently  and  sys- 
tematically placed  Shakespeare's  women  into  four  main 
groups :  characters  of  intellect,  characters  of  passion  and  im- 
agination, characters  of  affections,  and  characters  of  history. 
Those  heroines  which  are  more  familiar  to  us  and  which  may 
be  assigned  to  these  four  classes  are :  Portia,  Juliet,  Cordelia, 
and  Lady  Macbeth,  respectively. 

PORTIA 

It  has  been  said  that  Portia  ranks  first  among  the  women 
of  Shakespeare,  for  she  has  all  those  lovable  qualities  which 
are  characteristic  of  every  true  woman;  and  with  these  she 
seems  a  complete  personification  of  female  perfection. 

In  general,  critics  have  been  so  completely  wrapped  up 
in  the  character  of  Shylock  that  Portia  has  merely  slipped 
through  their  criticisms  with  undue  consideration  while  in 
fact  Shylock  is  not  a  finer  and  more  finished  character  in  his 
way  than  Portia  is  in  her's. 

Portia  has  all  those  qualities  which  Shakespeare  lavishes 
so  bountifully  on  women,  but  in  addition  to  these  she  has 
qualities  which  are  indeed  distinctly  characteristic  of  herself. 
She  is  individualized  by  high  mental  powers,  enthusiasm  of 
temperament,  decision  of  purpose,  and  brilliancy  of  spirit. 
Some  of  her  characteristics  may  be  accounted  for  in  that 
they  arise  chiefly  from  the  circumstances  in  which  she  is 
placed.  She  is  an  heiress  of  innumerable  wealth ;  every  kind 
of  pleasure  has  been  experienced  by  her,  and  during  her  en- 
tire life  she  has  breathed  a  life  of  comfortable  freeness.  Thus 
there  is  a  commanding  grace,  a  high-bred,  airy  elegance,  a 
spirit  of  magnificence  in  all  that  she  does  and  says  as  one  to 
whom  splendor  had  been  familiar  from  the  very  first. 

The  strange  and  queer  plan,  suddenly  got  up,  which 
Portia  forms  for  the  release  of  her  husband,  her  disguise, 
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and  her  deportment  as  the  young  and  learned  doctor  would 
have  appeared  forced  and  improbable  in  any  other  woman 
but  Portia.  The  quickness  with  which  she  perceives  the 
legal  advantage  which  may  be  taken  of  the  circumstances, 
the  spirit  with  which  she  engages  it  and  the  intelligence  with 
which  she  executes  her  generous  purpose  are  all  in  keeping 
with  Portia's  character.  Nothing  appears  forced — nothing 
is  introduced  merely  for  theatrical  effect. 

Portia's  finest  qualities  are  portrayed  best  in  the  trial 
scene.  Her  powers  of  intellect,  her  elevated  sense  of  re- 
ligious feeling,  her  high  and  honorable  feelings  as  a  woman 
are  all  displayed.  From  the  very  first  she  has  a  calm  control 
— sure  of  carrying  her  point  to  the  end.  Yet  see  the  heart- 
thrilling  and  painful  suspense  in  which  she  keeps  the  entire 
court !  She  has  two  objects  in  view :  to  deliver  her  husband's 
friend  and  to  maintain  her  husband's  honor  by  the  discharge 
of  his  just  debt.  She  begins  by  an  appeal  to  the  mercy  of 
Shylock  with  that  wonderful  piece  of  eloquence  which  falls 
upon  the  heart  with  an  irresistible  and  solemn  pathos — this 
is  in  vain.  Then  she  appeals  to  his  avarice.  When  this  is 
done,  she  appeals  to  his  avarice  and  mercy  combined: 

Be  merciful ! 
Take  thrice  thy  money.     Bid  me  tear  the  bond. 

Now  when  the  crisis  arrives,  this  woman  can  endure  her 
patience  no  longer.  As  Shylock  springs  forth  like  a  tiger 
on  his  prey,  her  smothered  scorn,  indignation,  and  disgust 
burst  forth  with  an  impetuosity  which  seems  to  be  in  direct 
contrast  with  her  stern  solemnity  from  the  first ;  this  is  shown 
in  the  following  words: 

Therefore  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the  flesh ; 
Shed  thou  no  blood ;  nor  cut  thou  less,  no  more, 
But  just  the  pound  of  flesh,  etc. 

Portia  now  has  the  "inexorable"  Jew  within  her  own 
intellectual  clutches,  and  all  the  time  we  must  feel  her  con- 
cealed purpose,  keep  in  mind  her  noble  motives,  and  pursue 
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in  our  own  fancy  the  undercurrent  of  feeling  working  in  her 
mind  throughout. 

We  must  also  notice  that  the  sweetness,  the  solicitude,  the 
subdued  fondness  which  she  afterwards  displays  are  as  true 
to  the  softness  of  her  sex  as  the  generous  self-denial  with 
which  she  urges  Bassanio's  departure  is  consistent  with  a 
reflecting  mind  and  a  tender  and  reasonable  spirit. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  trial  scene  that  Portia's  acuteness, 
eloquence  and  lively  intelligence  are  revealed  to  us;  they  are 
displayed  when  Portia  first  speaks  and  are  kept  up  until  the 
end.  Her  reflections  arising  from  the  most  usual  aspects  of 
nature  and  from  the  commonest  incidents  of  life  are  in  such 
a  poetical  spirit,  and  are  at  the  same  time  so  pointed,  so  pro- 
found that  they  have  passed  into  familiar  and  daily  applica- 
tion with  the  force  of  proverbs. 

In  the  last  act  when  Shylock  is  dismissed  from  our 
thoughts  and  the  rest  of  the  characters  are  drawn  together  at 
Belmont,  all  of  our  attention  is  "plastered"  on  Portia,  and  the 
conclusion  leaves  the  most  delightful  impression  on  the 
fancy.  Her  playful  jest  which  she  plays  upon  her  husband 
with  the  rings  and  her  thorough  enjoyment  of  the  same 
which  she  checks  in  due  time  show  how  little  she  was  dis- 
pleased with  the  sacrifice  of  her  gift.  Again,  when  Portia 
invites  her  company  to  enter  the  palace  to  refresh  themselves 
after  their  travels,  the  imagination,  unwilling  to  lose  sight  of 
the  brilliant  group,  follows  them  in  gay  procession  from  the 
"moonlight  garden"  to  festive  mirth  and  happiness. 

JULIET 

When  we  think  of  Juliet,  we  think  of  love  and  emotion. 
She  is  the  very  embodiment  of  passionate  love,  and  such  beau- 
tiful things  have  been  said  of  her  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  a  new  characteristic  of  her  nature.  In  Juliet  there  ia 
an  intensity  of  passion,  a  singleness  of  purpose,  and  a  com- 
pleteness of  effect  which  we  feel  as  a  whole. 

The  love  that  is  so  chaste  and  dignified  in  Portia — so 
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delicate  and  fearless  in  Miranda — so  immensely  confiding 
in  Perdita — so  playfully  fond  in  Rosalind — so  constant  in 
Imogen — so  devoted  in  Desdemona — so  fervent  in  Helen — 
so  tender  in  Viola — is  all  of  these  in  Juliet.  All  of  these 
characterizations  remind  us  of  her,  but  she  reminds  us  of 
nothing  but  herself. 

Juliet  and  her  lover  are  in  direct  contrast  with  all  around 
them.  They  are  love  surrounded  by  hate,  harmony  sur- 
rounded by  discord,  and  nature  in  the  midst  of  artificiality. 
Juliet -like  Portia  is  a  child  of  wealth,  but  in  herself  has  no 
connection  with  the  trappings  around  her. 

We  feel  sorry  for  Juliet.  Her  life  seems  tied  up  by  the 
thread  of  the  Fates.  There  are  times  when  she  flutters  be- 
tween native  impulses,  but  then  we  see  her  maiden  fears 
become  gradually  absorbed,  swept  away  and  lost  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  divine  love. 

My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea, 
My  love  as  deep ;  the  more  I  give  to  you 
The  more  I  have — for  both  are  infinite ! 

Here  we  see  a  picture  of  a  young  heart  that  sees  no  bound 
to  its  hopes,  no  end  to  its  affections.  Yet  how  truly  it  has 
been  said,  "Although  Romeo  and  Juliet  are  in  love,  they 
are  not  love-sick!" 

At  the  very  first  Juliet  steals  upon  us  as  a  serene  and 
graceful  girl  with  her  feelings  yet  unawakened  and  her  ener- 
gies all  unknown  to  herself  and  unsuspected  by  others.  Her 
silence  is  charming.  Without  any  elaborate  description  we 
behold  Juliet  as  she  is  reflected  in  the  heart  of  her  lover.  The 
Friar's  description  of  her  approach, 

O,  so  light  a  step 
We'll  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint, 


and  then  her  father's  statement, 

Death  lies  on  her,  like  an  ui 
Upon  the  sweetest  flowers  < 

mingle  into  a  picture  of  beautiful  and  delicate  grace. 


Death  lies  on  her,  like  an  untimely  frost 
Upon  the  sweetest  flowers  of  all  the  field, 
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Juliet  is  placed  between  her  haughty  parents  and  her 
plebeian  nurse.  This  situation  not  only  throws  an  immense 
light  upon  Juliet  but  is  a  direct  cause  for  her  subsequent 
actions.  She  trembles  before  her  stern  mother  and  violent 
father  but  like  a  spoiled  child  commands  and  cajoles  her 
nurse,  who  is  the  confidante  of  her  love.  When  rejected 
by  her  mother  and  father,  she  goes  to  her  old  nurse  and 
exclaims, 

O  God!    O  Nurse!    how  shall  this  be  prevented? 
Some  comfort,   nurse! 

Now  when  the  nurse  advises  her  to  forget  Romeo  and  marry 
Paris,  we  have  the  crisis  in  the  character  of  Juliet.  She 
becomes  a  woman  ready  to  endure  anything  for  her  lover. 
She  is  not  angry;  there  is  no  time  for  anger;  she  is  only 
amazed  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the  word. 

Juliet's  fate  is  full  of  love  and  sorrow.  We  can  see 
Romeo's  and  Juliet's  downfall  as  soon  as  Juliet  drinks  the 
drug.  We  hope  to  avert  it,  but  no !  they  both  must  die. 
Young,  innocent,  and  full  of  passionate  love,  they  descend 
into  a  tomb  which  Shakespeare  has  made  immortal. 

Shakespeare  has  pictured  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  death 
as  in  life.  Romeo's  last  words  are  not  raving  like  one  who 
is  disappointed  in  love,  but  they  are  so  full  of  pathos  and 
sorrow  that  his  words  make  our  very  blood  tingle  in  our 
veins  with  emotion.  On  the  other  hand,  Juliet  wakes  from 
her  deep  slumber  and  asks  in  all  her  gentleness  and  quietness 
of  manner, 

Where  is  my  Romeo? 

The  answer, 

Thy  husband  in  thy  bosom  lies  there  dead, 

causes  her  to  see  at  once  the  horrors  of  the  situation,  and 
she  in  a  calm  despair  utters  no  reproach  against  the  Friar 
but  does  what  is  left  for  her  to  do — that  is  to  die. 
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coedelia 

If  Lear  be  the  best  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies,  Cordelia 
approaches  nearer  to  perfection  than  any  of  his  women 
characters.  She  is  most  refined  and  free  from  all  selfishness, 
yet  her  character  is  not  comprehended  at  once.  It  seems  that 
the  whole  character  of  Cordelia  rests  upon  two  principles  of 
human  action :  the  love  of  truth  and  the  sense  of  duty. 

The  first  part  of  the  play  shows  how  Cordelia  is  loved; 
the  second  part  shows  how  she  can  love.  Some  of  the  sweet- 
ness of  Cordelia's  character  is  portrayed  by  the  words,  "since 
the  Lady  Cordelia  went  to  France,  her  father's  poor  fool  had 
much  pined  away."  Her  mild  magnanimity,  as  it  is  said, 
shines  forth  when  she  bids  farewell  to  her  sisters  whose  real 
temperaments  and  characters  are  entirely  known  to  her. 

Cordelia  is  always  calm.  There  is  a  touch  of  her  whole 
character  in  these  words  with  her  father, 

Lear — What  can  you  say,  to   draw 

A  third  more  opulent  than  your  sister?     Speak! 

Cordelia — Nothing,  my  lord. 

Lear — Nothing? 

Cordelia — Nothing. 

This  scene  is  a  natural  coincidence.  Cordelia  sees  into  the 
very  hearts  of  her  wicked  sisters,  and  she  is  disgusted  at  their 
brazen  hypocrisy.     Then  in  the  expression,  which  she  utters, 

"What  shall  Cordelia  do? — love  and  be  silent," 
we  see  that  same  mysterious  calmness.    Throughout  the  whole 
play  there  is  that  same  absence  of  display,  the  same  steadi- 
ness of  purpose,  and  the  same  shrinking  from  all  signs  of 
emotion. 

It  is  not  what  Cordelia  says  and  does  that  makes  us  love 
her,  but  it  is  Cordelia  herself.  Her  loveliness  seems  so 
veiled  and  her  entire  person  seems  so  delicate  that  we  love 
and  pity  her. 

LADY   MACBETH 

The  term,  historical,  can  scarcely  be  applicable  to  Lady 
Macbeth;  yet  if  not  a  real  queen  she  is  certainly  a  reigning 
queen  in  the  realms  of  imagination. 
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In  the  play  of  Macbeth  the  interest  of  the  story  is  so 
engrossing  and  the  horrible  events  take  place  in  such  .rapid 
successions  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  detach  Lady  Macbeth 
from  the  play.  She  is,  however,  looked  upon  as  a  fierce  and 
cruel  woman  with  two  daggers  in  her  hand  and  inciting  her 
husband  to  murder  an  aged  king. 

Ambition  is  the  ruling  motive  force  in  Lady  Macbeth, 
and  for  this  she  sacrifices  every  generous  principle  and  every 
feminine  feeling.  When  her  husband  shrinks  from  the  hor- 
rible crime,  she,  like  an  evil  spirit,  spurs  him  on  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  this  most  treacherous  plan.  She  is  an  impersona- 
tion of  evil  passions  and  mighty  powers  and  at  the  same 
time  is  never  cast  beyond  our  sympathy,  for  she  remained  a 
woman  to  the  last  linked  with  her  sex  and  humanity. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  thoughts  of  murdering 
Duncan  is  not  suggested  by  Lady  Macbeth  but  that  it  springs 
up  in  Macbeth's  mind  and  is  revealed  to  us  before  the  first 
interview  of  Macbeth  and  his  wife.  When  Lady  Macbeth 
receives  this  suggestion  as  it  is  presented  to  her  in  her  hus- 
band's letter,  she  afterwards  appears  the  more  active  agent 
of  the  two ;  but  it  is  less  through  her  wickedness  than  through 
her  high  grade  of  intellect.  Our  interest  and  imagination 
are  strangely  mingled  when  we  think  of  the  fierce  eloquence 
with  which  she  bears  down  the  reluctancy  of  her  husband, 
her  wonderful  sophistry  with  which  she  "waylays"  all  of  his 
objections,  her  sarcastic  way  of  branding  her  husband  with 
the  word  coward, — which  every  man  refuses  to  receive  as  an 
epithet  for  himself. 

Lady  Macbeth  is  ambitious  for  her  husband,  not  for 
herself,  and  this  is  a  characteristic  touch  of  womanhood.  In 
her  famous  soliloquy  after  receiving  her  husband's  letter  she 
does  not  once  refer  to  herself.  She  wishes  to  see  her  husband 
on  the  throne,  and  it  is  for  that  she  takes  on  this  aspect  of 
absolute  horror. 

Now  when  Lady  Macbeth  proposes  this  object  to  herself 
and  fixes  her  eye  steadily  upon  it,  she  goes  beyond  all  woman- 
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ish  feelings  and  scruples  to  attain  it;  but  when  she  commits 
the  crime  which  is  necessary,  she  stops.  After  the  murder,  we 
see  her  occupied  solely  in  supporting  the  nervous  weakness 
and  fortitude  of  her  husband  who  is  at  times  on  the  verge  of 
insanity. 

Lady  Macbeth  has  been  represented  by  the  terms  "natur- 
ally cruel,"  "invariably  savage,"  and  imbued  with  "pure 
demoniac  firmness."  If  she  had  been  naturally  cruel,  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary  for  her  to  have  abjured  all 
pity  and  called  on  the  spirits  that  attend  all  mortal  thoughts 
to  "unsex"  her ;  nor  would  she  have  'been  loved  to  excess  by  a 
man  of  Macbeth's  character,  for  it  is  the  sense  of  intellectual 
energy  and  strength  of  will  overpowering  her  feminine  na- 
ture which  draws  from  him  that  outburst  of  intense  admira- 
tion. If  she  had  been  "invariably  savage,"  her  love  would 
not  have  comforted  and  sustained  her  husband  in  his  despair, 
nor  would  her  uplifted  dagger  have  been  arrested  by  a  dear 
and  venerable  image  rising  between  her  soul  and  its  purpose. 
If  she  had  been  imbued  with  "demoniac  firmness,"  her  wo- 
manly nature  would  not  have  been  so  terriblly  avenged  by 
the  reaction. 

Lady  Macbeth  has  been  compared  with  Clytemnestra  in 
Aeschylus'  Agamemnon,  Electra  in  Sophocles'  Electra,  and 
Medea  in  Euripides'  Medea.  Of  the  characters  here  she  is 
more  like  Medea,  but  she  differs  from  each  of  them  in  that 
she  (Lady  Macbeth)  is  a  murderess  because  of  ambition  while 
the  other  three  are  guilty  of  murder  because  of  love,  revenge, 
and  passionate  "love  and  revenge"  respectively. 
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The  Gravy-Eider 

The  mid-year  exams  were  on,  and  the  campus  did  not 
resemble  itself  in  the  least.  Those  who  had  no  exams  the 
next  day  had  already  gone  up  the  street  to  the  movies ;  those 
who  remained  were  huddled  around  book-laden  tables  with 
their  heads  together  under  the  green  shade  of  an  electric 
light,  eagerly  drinking  in  the  line  of  some  industrious  class- 
mate who  dilated  on  the  poetic  creed  of  Wordsworth ;  or  were 
tearing  their  hair  and  drawing  meaningless  figures  on  their 
lap-boards  in  vain  attempts  to  derive  the  equation  -^  -f  j^=l 
without  the  book ;  or  were  collecting  and  arranging  the  leaves 
of  a  much-spurred  Livy-jack.  The  park  was  hard  at  work, 
for  even  a  gravy-rider  has  to  have  a  smattering  knowledge  of 
a  subject  to  get  by ;  so  the  campus  was  left  to  the  moonlight 
and  O.  T. 

In  his  room  on  the  third  floor  of  the  East  dormitory, 
John  Henry  Calvin  sat  on  the  back  of  his  neck  in  a  Morris 
chair  with  his  back  to  the  light  and  his  feet  on  the  table.  He 
had  dug  his  dusty  volume  of  Shakespeare  from  beneath  a  pile 
of  magazines,  novels,  and  other  featherweight  literature  on 
his  bookcase  and  was  now  ramming  choice  bits  of  Bill's  say- 
ings into  his  protesting  memory.  For  John  Henry  had  an 
English  III  exam  the  next  day,  and  being  a  gravy-rider,  he 
had  not  prepared  a  single  lesson  the  whole  term.  Besides,  he 
had  a  reputation  to  sustain. 

John  Henry  was  not  an  ordinary  gravy-rider.  He  fol- 
lowed the  golden  rule  of  the  sons  of  rest,  namely,  "JSTever  do 
today  what  you  can  put  off  till  tomorrow,  and  don't  do  it 
then  if  you  can  get  by  without  it" ;  but  he  was  not  content 
with  merely  getting  by:  he  wanted  to  do  the  thing  in  style. 
He  had  an  idea  that  he  possessed  a  genius  that  could  best  be 
displayed  by  leading  his  class  with  as  little  effort  as  possible. 
The  gravy-train,  he  said,  was  composed  of  one  parlor  car  and 
a  string  of  cabooses.     The  cabooses  were  for  those  who  were 
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content  with  any  passing  mark,  obtained  by  any  means,  and 
who  considered  all  over  seventy  as  wasted  energy ;  the  parlor 
car  was  occupied  by  the  favored  few  who,  though  riding  the 
gravy,  made  good  marks,  won  the  respect  of  the  faculty  and 
the  applause  and  envy  of  their  less  clever  schoolmates.  Among 
the  Pullman  passengers  John  Henry  counted  himself.  His 
method  of  passing  his  work  was  simple :  instead  of  boning  on 
his  books,  he  studied  the  professors.  He  kept  a  little  card 
index  in  which  he  had  all  their  peculiarities  catalogued.  One 
wanted  a  reproduction  of  his  notes  on  examination ;  another 
stuck  strictly  to  the  text.  Some  wanted  their  examination 
questions  finished,  and  graded  on  a  basis  of  the  whole  num- 
ber; others  were  satisfied  with  a  part  answered  fully.  A 
few  would  accept  only  brief,  concise  answers  free  from  gen- 
eralizations and  padding  (these  J.  Henry  carefully  avoided) ; 
others  would  give  the  student  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  if  he 
hit  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  subject.  With  this 
knowledge,  together  with  a  good  memory,  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion, and  a  flow  of  English  that  ran  like  a  Packard  twin-six 
on  an  asphalt  pavement,  Henry  had  got  by  exceptionally 
well  during  his  three  years  in  college.  He  had  said  little, 
looked  wise  on  class,  and  had  secured  a  through  ticket  on  the 
gravy  Pullman.  His  present  enthusiasm  in  Shakespeare 
was  an  effort  to  retain  his  berth. 

He  listened  attentively  to  a  quartet  of  students  already 
far  on  their  way  to  town,  singing, 

"Let's  name  him  Dean  Billy, 
B.  I.  Cranford, 
Wannymaker,  Rabbit,  Lap !" 

Sighing  deeply,  he  reached  for  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakes- 
peare, which  he  had  procured  from  the  library  for  this  oc- 
casion, and  turned  to  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  He 
could  not  get  his  mind  on  what  he  was  doing,  it  persisted  in 
turning  to  the  movies.  How  would  Anita  Stuart  look  as 
Helena  with  Ford  Stirling  as  Demetrius?  or  should  he  be 
Thesius?     Syd  Chaplain  would  make  a  bully  Bottom  and 
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Marguerite  Clark  a  perfect  Puck.  The  last  idea  pleased  him 
especially.  As  he  read  on,  he  visualized  each  character  as 
one  of  his  favorite  movie  actors,  weighing  the  merits  of  each 
before  he  fixed  him  in  his  role.  But  this  took  time.  He 
brought  himself  up  with  a  jerk — he  had  four  hours  in  which 
to  learn  thoroughly  six  plays,  half  of  the  green  book  entitled 
Facts  about  Shakespeare,  and  a  hundred-odd  lines  of  memory 
work.  Such  a  job!  He  couldn't  do  it  at  all;  that  was  a 
cinch.  But  what  would  the  professor  ask?  Consulting  his 
card  index,  he  found  this  among  other  things : 

"Eng.  Ill — Impossible  exam. — half  based  on  the  green 
book  and  half  on  the  text.  Spot  questions  a  specialty.  Quote 
by  all  means.  Begin  at  the  beginning,  skip  nothing,  and 
get  as  far  as  you  can.    Answer  fully." 

Hum!  Half  on  the  green  book  and  half  on  the  text? 
Which  half  would  come  first  ?  He  reached  in  his  pocket  for 
a  nickle,  heads  was  the  Facts,  tails  was  the  text.  He  flipped 
the  coin — tails.     He  turned  to  Lambe  again. 

It  was  fated  that  he  should  not  read  Shakespeare  that 
night.  In  the  shadow  of  the  East  dormitory  a  tall  man  and 
a  short  one  were  in  earnest  conversation. 

"Got  everything  fixed  ?"  asked  the  tall  one. 

"Yes.  I've  seen  Jake;  he's  rarin'  to  go.  Jim  will  play 
too.     Got  the  chips?" 

"!No,  they're  in  John  Henry's  room.  Go  up  and  get 
them  and  bring  Henry  too.  I'll  rope  in  Jake  and  Jim  and 
take  them  to  my  room.    Come  around  as  soon  as  you  can." 

"I'm  on,"  and  the  short  one,  whose  name  was  Tom,  hur- 
ried off  to  produce  Henry  and  the  chips. 

When  Tom  reached  Henry's  door,  that  individual  had 
finished  Lamb's  Tales  and  was  beginning  on  the  memory 
work,  using  the  conventional  method  of  repeating  it  aloud. 

"The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained, 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath.    It  is  twice  blessed — twice  blessed. 
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How  does  the  blamed  thing  go  from  there  on  ?  Hello,  Tom. 
Sit  down.     Got  an  exam  tomorrow  ?" 

"Greek  Lit.,  but  what's  the  use  of  studying?  (Tom  rode 
the  gravy  caboose.)  Let's  get  up  a  ten-twenty  session.  I've 
got  Jim,  Jake,  and  the  Long  One,  but  we  need  five.  How 
about  it?" 

"Beats.  Got  Shake,  tomorrow  and  don't  know  the  first 
thing  about  it.     My  dip.  hangs  on  it  too." 

"Aw,  chuck  it.  If  you  don't  know  anything  about  it,  you 
can't  learn  it  now.  You  can  pass  on  your  rep.  Write  three 
blue  books  on  the  first  four  questions  and  you  will  make  a 
million." 

Seeing  that  J.  Henry  was  wavering,  Tom  took  another 
tack.  "Jim  has  a  check  and  is  aching  to  give  it  away.  Get 
in  on  it.  Your  winning  streak  is  on  now ;  so  push  it  while  it 
lasts." 

John  Henry  looked  dubiously  at  his  Shakespeare.  "I 
should  like  to  go  to  Raleigh  tomorrow  night  for  a  fact,  and 
I  have  only  one  V  to  my  name.  But  I've  just  got  to  mem- 
orize some  of  this  stuff.    The  prof,  is  strong  on  quoting." 

"Bring  the  book  along.  We're  only  going  to  play  until 
twelve.  Then  you  can  go  to  O.  T.'s  room  and  cram  all  night 
if  you  want  to.     Come  on." 

Unable  to  resist  the  lure  of  the  game,  Henry  went.  Be- 
sides, the  idea  of  playing  poker  all  night  and  making  a  big 
grade  on  an  examination  the  next  day  appealed  to  him.  It 
was  a  risk,  but  he  loved  a  long  chance.  Half -hour  later,  with 
one  eye  on  his  hand  and  the  other  on  his  book,  he  was  deep 
in  the  game.    He  was  still  on  the  mercy  speech  of  Portia. 

"It  blesseth  him  that  gives — I  open — and  him  that  takes ; 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest — three  cards — it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better — check  to  the  one  card  man — than 

his  crown. 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power — going  up ! 
The   attribute — full   house !      Beats.     Never   saw   such   luck   in 

my   life.     One-sixty   light.     Give   me   three    dollars    worth, 

Tom." 
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And  so  the  game  went  on.  When  Henry  struck  a  cold 
streak,  he  memorized  Shakespeare;  when  he  was  winning, 
the  book  was  forgotten.  At  twelve  o'clock  he  was  eight  dol- 
lars in  the  hole  and  couldn't  stop.  Blankets  were  hung  over 
the  windows,  a  lamp  was  produced  and  lighted,  and  in  a 
blue  haze  of  tobacco  smoke,  which  swirled  and  eddied  around 
the  dim  corners  of  the  room,  the  five  around  the  table  con- 
tinued the  game.  At  seven-thirty  in  the  morning  the  knock 
of  the  janitor  warned  them  that  it  was  day,  and  John  Henry, 
fourteen  dollars  and  eighty  lines  of  Shakespeare  to  the  good, 
got  wearily  up  from  his  chair  and  went  to  breakfast. 

At  nine-thirty  John  Henry  went  to  the  class-room  to 
demonstrate  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  with  Shakespeare. 
His  total  equipment  consisted  of  a  headache,  three  blue 
books,  one  fountain  pen,  a  hazy  notion  of  the  plots,  gleaned 
from  the  Tales,  and  his  eighty  lines  of  memory  work.  Not  a 
very  imposing  array  to  spring  on  a  professor  who  demanded 
a  blue  book  of  certified  knowledge  to  the  question!  But 
John  Henry  was  fighting  for  his  berth  on  the  gravy  Pullman, 
his  reputation,  and  his  diploma ;  so  he  went  in  to  die  game. 

The  questions  on  the  board  did  not  look  encouraging  in 
the  least.  The  professor  hadn't  slighted  anything  even  re- 
motely connected  with  Shakespeare.  There  were  spot  ques- 
tions to  spot,  characters  to  characterize,  plots  to  work  out, 
and  quotations  to  quote.  The  green  book  was  there  in  force, 
covering  every  phase  of  the  Elizabethan  period  from  the  way 
people  parted  their  hair  to  the  social  and  economic  condition 
of  England  as  a  whole.  In  short,  as  the  professor  expressed 
it,  if  the  class  knew  anything  about  Shakespeare,  he  wanted 
to  know  it.  Since  he  had  an  idea  that  most  of  them  knew 
very  little,  he  had  covered  the  whole  field  in  order  not  to  lose 
the  slightest  grain  of  knowledge. 

John  Henry's  prospects  were  not  at  all  bright.  He  could 
hide  his  knowledge  under  any  sub-head  in  the  examination 
and  not  be  able  to  find  it  a  minute  later.  His  case  was  hope- 
less.    He  gripped  his  aching  head  in  his  hands  and  groaned 
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in  despair.  Why  hadn't  he  passed  up  the  poker  game  and 
studied  as  he  should  have  done  ?  His  opinion  of  gravy-riding 
was  not  at  all  complimentary  just  then.  Then  he  remem- 
bered Tom's  advice,  "Write  three  books  on  the  first  four 
questions."  Brightening  up,  he  read  the  first  question.  It 
was  this: 

"Discuss  fully  the  plots  of  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
and  Romeo  and  Juliet,  contrasting  them  in  structure,  moti- 
vation,    .     .     ." 

Henry  read  no  further.  He  remembered  the  plots  from 
his  reading  of  Lamb.  Furthermore,  he  knew  that  one  was  a 
comedy  and  the  other  a  tragedy,  and  he  had  a  faint  recollec- 
tion of  a  lecture  on  the  triple  plot  of  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  and  another  about  the  moonshine  in  Romeo's  head 
being  the  cause  of  his  tragic  demise.  Properly  handled, 
these  facts  ought  to  cover  a  blue  book ;  so  he  began.  His  line, 
excellent  at  all  times,  now  flowed  smoothly  across  page  after 
page  as  he  narrated  the  two  plots,  showing  the  triple  con- 
struction of  the  one  and  the  unity  of  purpose  of  the  other. 
Since  the  tragedy  of  Romeo  was  based  upon  that  worthy's 
character,  the  plot  of  the  other,  to  be  contrasted  with  it,  must 
hang  upon  the  visissitudes  of  Fate ;  so  upon  Fate  Henry  laid 
the  blame  for  the  trials  of  Helena,  Hermia,  and  the  others. 
When  he  paused  for  breath,  he  had  filled  one  book  and  two 
pages  of  the  next.  Jubilantly  he  glanced  at  the  second  ques- 
tion, which  required  a  characterization  of  Falstaff,  Portia, 
Mercutio,  and  a  few  other  leading  lights  of  Shakespeare. 
For  a  minute  he  was  stumped;  then  he  remembered  how 
well  certain  movie  actors  had  fitted  into  the  roles  in  the  plays. 
Fitting  his  descriptions  to  the  characters  as  he  had  pictured 
them  the  night  before,  he  began  to  fill  up  space  at  an  aston- 
ishing rate.  Falstaff  was  John  Bunny  with  the  energy  of 
Charlie  Chaplin  and  a  few  other  comedians.  Henry  am- 
plified the  description  by  a  few  incidentals  suggested  by  the 
poker  game  of  the  night  before,  the  speech  of  Falstaff  on 
honor,  and  an  imaginative  description  of  his  death,  in  which 
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he  "babbled  of  green  fields."  Henry  had  read  The  Virgin- 
ian a  few  weeks  before ;  so  gave  Owen  Wister's  characteriza- 
tion of  Mercutio  and  of  Romeo.  Portia  he  took  directly 
from  Julia  Marlowe's  interpretation  of  the  part.  So  on 
throughout  all  the  characters  Henry  mixed  fact  and  fiction 
indiscriminately  and  interlarded  the  whole  so  freely  with 
quotations  that  it  became  a  surprisingly  good  imitation  of 
knowledge.  He  had  filled  two  books  and  half  of  the  third; 
so  without  looking  at  the  next  question  he  filled  the  last  book 
with  the  quotations  he  had  not  already  used.  When  the  bell 
rung,  he  handed  in  his  paper,  hurried  to  his  room,  and  went 
to  bed. 

Two  weeks  later  the  English  III  grades  were  announced. 
Most  of  the  students  had  unwisely  tried  to  finish  the  exam- 
ination, and  as  a  result  they  received  grades  ranging  from 
94  down.  Henry  led  the  class.  And,  like  a  gravy-rider,  he 
bragged  about  it. 
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The  Elizabethan  Taverns 

J.    T.    RING 

The  changes  in  manners  and  customs  of  English  cities 
and  especially  of  London  may  be  agreeably  gathered  from  a 
study  of  the  taverns  and  inns  of  the  different  periods  in  lit- 
erature. Their  records  present  innumerable  pictures  of  the 
society  and  modes  of  the  time.  They  show  us  how  the  tavern 
was  the  great  focus  of  news  long  before  the  newspaper  fully 
supplied  the  intellectual  want.  According  to  the  age,  the 
tavern  reflects  the  manners,  the  social  tastes,  customs,  and 
reactions ;  and  there  in  days  when  travelling  was  difficult  and 
costly,  the  traveller  told  his  tale  to  many  an  eager  listener; 
and  the  man  who  rarely  strayed  beyond  his  own  parish  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  world.  Then,  the  old  tavern 
combined  with  much  of  the  comfort  of  an  English  home  its 
luxuries,  without  the  forethought  of  providing  either.  Its 
come-and-go  life  presented  many  a  useful  lesson  to  the  man 
who  looked  beyond  the  cheer  of  the  moment. 

The  Elizabethan  tavern  was  built  around  a  square  plot, 
with  one  end  left  open  through  which  drove  the  horses  and 
traveling  vehicles.  There  were  stalls  built  in  this  plot  for  the 
horses,  and  the  vehicles  were  left  in  the  open.  The  porches  of 
each  floor  faced  this  square  plot.  The  names  of  the  taverns 
were  signified  by  the  gorgeous  signs  at  their  doors,  some  of 
which  consumed  thirty  or  forty  pounds;  vain  perhaps  but 
they  must  needs  be  so,  not  only  to  give  some  outward  token 
of  the  innkeeper's  wealth,  but  also  to  procure  good  guests  to 
frequent  their  houses.  The  world  has  never  afforded  such 
inns  as  England  had,  either  for  good  or  cheap  entertainment 
after  the  guests'  own  pleasure,  or  for  humble  attendance  on 
passengers.  As  soon  as  a  passenger  comes  to  an  inn,  the 
servants  run  to  him,  one  takes  his  horse  and  walks  him  until 
he  is  cold,  then  rubs  and  feeds  him.  Another  servant  gives 
the  traveller  his  chamber,  and  kindles  his  fire;  a  third  pulls 
off  his  boots  and  makes  them  clean.    Then  the  host  or  hostess 
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will  visit  him  in  order  to  find  out  where  he  wishes  to  eat. 
If  he  eats  with  the  host  or  at  a  common  table,  his  meal  will 
cost  him  but  six  pence  probably.  This  course  was  less  honor- 
able, however,  and  not  used  by  a  gentleman.  He  may  eat  in 
his  chamber  and  command  what  he  thinks  fit  for  him  or  his 
company,  and  the  kitchen  is  open  to  him  to  command  the 
meat  to  be  dressed  as  he  likes  best. 

On  coming  to  town  from  the  country,  the  traveller's  first 
task,  if  he  did  not  possess  a  town  house,  was  to  go  in  search 
of  a  tavern,  which  he  chose  in  a  neighborhood  that  was  con- 
venient to  his  affairs.  Dekker  tells  us  that  the  visitor's  first 
business  was  to  become  acquainted  with  the  drawers.  They 
were  the  all-round  officers  of  the  tavern.  It  was  their  duty  not 
only  to  draw  wine  and  ale,  but  to  meet  the  guests  at  the  door, 
conduct  him  to  his  room,  and  afford  information  in  every 
possible  way.  The  visitor  always  called  the  drawer  by  his 
first  name,  and  the  fellow  replied  with  his  characteristic 
"Anon  Sir."  We  have  this  very  interestingly  illustrated  in 
Act  II,  Scene  IV  of  the  first  part  of  Henry  IV,  where  Poins 
and  Prince  Harry  play  a  joke  on  Francis,  the  drawer  at 
Boar's-Head  Tavern  in  Eastcheap. 

Each  room  of  the  tavern  had  a  name,  such  as  Pomgarnet, 
instead  of  using  numbers  as  later  came  into  use.  As  soon  as 
a  gallant  became  acquainted,  he  could  begin  to  take  liberties 
in  the  way  of  dominating  the  household  and  running  up 
extravagant  bills.  He  not  only  bought  the  commodities  for 
sale  in  the  tavern  on  trust,  but  also  borrowed.  "Bring  me 
money  from  the  bar  and  score  it  in  the  Halfmoon,"  was  not 
an  unusual  cry.  The  hosts  and  hostesses  were  great  person- 
ages, and  we  find  that  in  Henry  IV  they  are  fit  companions 
for  princes.  The  hostess  particularly  was  the  one  to  make 
her  visitors  welcome,  a  task  which  she  performed  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways,  often  drinking,  talking,  and  dancing  with  her 
guests.  A  guest  must  not  fail  at  his  departure  from  the 
house  to  kiss  the  hostess  over  the  bar,  or  accept  of  the  courtesy 
of  the  cellar  when  it  is  offered  by  the  drawers. 
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On  the  first  floor  of  the  tavern  there  was  a  large  public 
room  and  it  was  here  that  the  bar  stood;  here  we  find  the 
men  of  the  town  gathered  for  their  daily  discussion  of  what- 
ever should  have  come  in  since  they  last  met.  It  was  here 
that  the  men  of  "merry  wit"  gathered  to  discuss  and  criticize 
the  literary  works  of  the  past  and  present.  But  this  was  not 
so  popular  a  lounging  place  as  the  numerous  private  rooms 
which  were  maintained  by  every  tavern.  When  one  guest 
took  possession  of  a  room,  it  was  considered  his  personal 
property  until  he  left  it.  The  entrance  of  another  person 
was  considered  an  intrusion,  and  when  effected  was  always 
done  with  profuse  apologies  and  protestations  that  the  new- 
comer would  learn  if  there  were  the  slightest  objection  to  his 
presence.  It  is  probably  from  this  custom  that  we  have 
the  growth  of  clubs  at  the  different  taverns.  For  instance, 
we  have  the  "Mermaid  Club"  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  and 
the  "Apollo  Club"  at  the  noted  tavern,  with  the  sign  of  St. 
Dunstan  pulling  the  devil  by  the  nose. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  traditionally  said  to  have  instituted 
the  "Mermaid  Club"  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  but  this  has 
never  been  definitely  proved.  Of  this  club,  which  combined 
more  talent  and  genius  than  ever  met  together  before  or 
since,  Shakespeare,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Selden,  Cotton,  Ca- 
rew,  Martin,  Doone,  and  many  others  are  said  to  have  been 
members.  The  tradition  however,  it  is  thought,  must  be 
added  to  the  long  list  of  Shakespearian  doubts.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  the  men  of  wit  frequented  these  taverns.  It 
is  probably  about  this  time  (1603)  that  Ben  Jonson  began 
to  acquire  that  turn  for  conviviality  for  which  he  was  after- 
wards noted.  We  also  know  that  Johnson,  Marlowe,  and 
Shakespeare  frequented  these  taverns,  even  if  they  were  not 
members  of  the  "Mermaid  Club,"  and  we  have  a  noble 
record  of  the  wit-combats  in  the  celebrated  epistle  of  Beau- 
mont to  Johnson : 

"Methinks  the  little  wit  I  had  is  lost 
Since  I  saw  you;  for  wit  is  like  a  rest 
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Held  up  at  tennis,  which  men  do  the  best 

With  the  best  gamesters :  what  things  have  we  seen 

Done  at  the  Mermaid !  heard  words  that  have  been 

So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame, 

As  if  every  one  was  from  whence  they  came 

Had  meant  to  put  a  whole  wit  in  his  jest, 

And  had  resolved  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 

Of  his  dull  life ;  and  when  there  hath  been  thrown 

Wit  able  enough  to  justify  the  town 

For  three  days  past,  etc." 

To  be  sure  the  ale-house  of  the  tavern  was  the  place  of 
good  fellowship  and  joviality  "par  excellence"  and  the  place 
for  combats  of  "merry  wit,"  yet  one  is  liable  to  be  led  astray 
in  regard  to  the  tavern  if  he  look  only  on  the  poet's  view  of 
it.  The  tavern  was  something  different.  It  was  constantly 
haunted  by  the  most  disreputable  characters  of  London,  it 
was  the  scene  of  frequent  brawls,  and  the  nursery  of  all 
sorts  of  deceits  and  cozenage.  Officers  in  search  of  criminals 
usually  began  to  gather  information  at  the  ale-houses  of 
London.  It  was  the  regular  practice  of  the  host  to  entice 
unfledged  youths  into  his  tavern,  to  lend  them  a  guiding  hand 
through  the  push  of  boisterous  London,  to  obtain  their  con- 
fidence by  a  thousand  acts  of  trivial  kindness,  and  then  per- 
suade them  to  excessive  extravagance.  The  host  would  ad- 
vance money,  and  when  the  gull  was  deeply  in  debt,  put  on 
the  screws  and  collect  with  usury,  often  ruining  the  would-be 
gallant  and  lodging  him  in  a  debtor's  prison.  Taverns  were 
equally  popular  with  people  who  happened  in  for  a  game  of 
•ards  or  dice,  or  merely  to  talk  and  while  away  the  time  with 
drink  and  tobacco.  A  young  spark  came  to  eat  up  his 
ancestral  oaks;  a  country  gentleman  who  has  brought  up  his 
wife  to  learn  the  fashions,  and  to  see  the  tomb  of  West- 
minster; or  a  young  farmer  with  a  suit  pending  before  the 
courts,  will  be  sure  to  spend  his  night  in  loose  company  at  a 
tavern,  with  the  players,  fencers,  and  dicers.  Bishop  Earle 
who  wrote  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  gives  us  a 
vivid  picture  of  a  tavern  in  one  of  his  so-called  "Characters"  : 
"A  tavern  is  a  degree,  a  pair  of  stairs  above  an  alehouse, 
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where  men  are  drunk  with  more  credit  and  apology.  If  the 
vintner's  nose  be  at  the  door,  it  is  a  sign  sufficient,  but  the 
absence  of  this  is  supplied  by  an  ivy-bush.  Men  come  here 
to  make  merry,  but  indeed  make  a  noise,  and  this  music  above 
is  answered  with  a  clinking  below.  'Tis  the  best  theatre  of 
nature,  where  they  are  truly  acted,  not  played.  It  is  the 
common  consumption  of  the  afternoon  or  the  murderer  of  a 
rainy  day.  A  house  of  sin  you  may  call  it,  but  not  a  house 
of  darkness,  for  the  candles  are  never  out;  and  it  is  like 
those  countries  far  north,  where  it  is  as  clear  at  midnight 
as  at  mid-day.  After  a  long  sitting  it  becomes  like  a  street 
in  a  dashing  shower,  when  the  spouts  are  flushing  above,  and 
the  conduits  running  below.  It  is  the  busy  man's  recreation, 
the  idle  man's  business,  the  melancholy  man's  sanctuary,  the 
stranger's  welcome,  the  court  man's  entertainment,  the 
scholar's  kindness,  and  the  citizen's  courtesy.  It  is  a  study 
of  sparkling  wits,  and  a  cup  of  comedy  their  book." 
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A  Caveat  for  Shakespeareans 

Eobert  Louis  Stevenson  was  of  the  opinion  that  "if  you 
could  only  find  an  honest  man  of  no  special  literary  bent,  he 
would  tell  you  he  thought  much  of  Shakespeare  bombastic 
and  most  absurd."  Then  he  adds  with  boyish  delight :  "And 
not  long  ago  I  was  able  to  lay  by  my  lantern  in  content,  for 
I  found  the  honest  man."  There  is  a  timely  rebuke  in  this 
passage.  Much  of  the  so-called  "appreciation"  of  Shakes- 
peare amply  justifies  Stevenson's  general  suspicion  that  pub- 
lic taste  in  this  matter  is  a  "mongrel  product  out  of  affecta- 
tion by  dogmatism."  Many  people  rhapsodize  over  "the 
beauties  of  Shakespeare"  and  grow  eloquent  over  the  "my- 
riad-minded" singer  of  Avon  merely  because  it  is  a  tradition 
to  do  so.  A  bit  of  honest  courage  would  reduce  the  ranks  of 
his  affected  literary  following  considerably.  Unprejudiced 
study  would  be  a  wholesome  antidote  also  to  much  popular 
Shakespearean  criticism  that  is  at  all  times  forthcoming — 
especially  now  when  the  tercentenary  celebration  tempts  men 
to  extraordinary  inaccuracy  in  the  form  of  fine  phrases. 

One  popular  assertion  perennially  dinned  into  our  ears 
is  that  Shakespeare's  spirit  was  universal,  and  that  he  there- 
fore is  always  "modern."  An  eminent  man  said  that  he 
would  undertake  to  match  in  Shakespeare  any  quotation 
found  in  other  writers.  That  Shakespeare  could  come  nearer 
than  any  other  poet  to  fulfilling  this  condition  is  probably 
true,  and  it  would  be  a  mark  of  stupidity  to  deny  the  wide 
range  of  his  comprehension  and  intuitive  sympathy.  But  it 
is  equally  true  that  Shakespeare  was  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  his  time  and  place.  Even  in  matters  not  dependent 
upon  the  material  progress  of  the  world,  he  was  at  some 
points  decidedly  not  modern.  The  one  limitation  which  I 
wish  to  note  here  is  in  his  attitude  towards  nature. 

At  first  blush  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  read  the  Book 
of  Nature  exhaustively.     Certainly  he  was  keenly  responsive 
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to  the  sights,  the  sounds,  and  the  odors  of  "God's  out-door 
world,"  and  he  reveled  in  the  beautiful  things  of  earth  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  most  romantic.  For  lyrical  description 
nothing  is  superior  to 

Hark,  hark !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings, 

And  Phoebus  'gins  arise, 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  chalked  flowers  that  lies ; 
And  winking  Mary-buds  begin 

To   ope  their  golden  eyes : 
With  every  thing  that  pretty  is, 

My  lady   sweet,    arise ! 
Arise,  arise ! 

In  the  song  of  Amiens  there  breathes  the  very  spirit  of 
woodland  life. 

Under  the  greenwood  tree 

Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 

And  turn  his  merry  note 

Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat, 

Come  hither  !  come  hither !  come  hither ! 

Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy 

But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

A  note  of  a  different  kind  is  a  description  of  winter  in  Love's 
Labour  s  Lost,  where  the  suggestive  quality  is  so  marked  that 
the  song  has  unfortunately  been  used  as  a  "specimen"  in  text- 
books on  description. 

When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail, 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall, 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail, 
When  blood  is  nipped  and  ways  be  foul, 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 
Tu-whit,  tu-who !  a  merry  note, 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow, 

And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw, 
And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow, 

And  Marian's  nose  looks  red  and  raw, 
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When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl, 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 
Tu-whit,  tu-who !  a  merry  note, 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

At  times  this  acute  discernment  of  natural  effects  is  a  mere 
suggestion  flashed  across  the  dark  background  of  tragedy  for 
ironic  effect.  In  Macbeth,  for  example,  the  reader  is  sud- 
denly diverted  from  the  grim  portents  of  approaching  murder 
by  the  remarks  of  the  victim  Duncan  and  his  friend  Banquo 
as  they  enter  Inverness. 

Duncan.    This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat ;  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

Banquo.  This  guest  of  summer, 

The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve 
By  his  lov'd  mansionry  that  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here:  no  jutty,  frieze, 
Buttress,  nor  coign  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendent  bed  and  procreant  cradle; 
Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observ'd 
The  air  is  delicate. 

And  so  one  might  continue  almost  indefinitely  lighting  upon 
records  of  nature  so  true  and  minute  that  one  would  be 
tempted  to  say  Shakespeare  comprehended  all  phases  of  hu- 
man response  to  the  physical  world  which  are  known  to  us  of 
modern  times. 

But  the  truth  is  he  came  far  short  of  the  nature-worship 
familiarized  to  us  by  such  recent  poets  as  Wordsworth.  It 
is  notable  that  Shakespeare's  actual  love  of  nature  is  confined 
largely,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  soft  and  gentle  aspects; 
for  the  rugged,  the  grand,  and  the  physically  uncomfortable 
manifestations  he  expressed  little  or  no  positive  affection. 
Springtime,  singing  birds,  gentle  streams  and  meadows — 
these  and  their  like  constitute  the  materials  of  his  genuine 
affection  for  nature,  just  as  they  do  of  Chaucer's.  Once 
beyond  the  realm  of  such  objects  as  these,  which  appeal  to  all 
men  at  all  times,  Shakespeare's  treatment  of  nature  seldom 
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rises  higher  than  the  level  of  realistic  and  other  descriptive 
effects.  To  him  winter  was  not  a  season  of  beauty.  A  rag- 
ing sea  or  a  lonely  mountain  peak  inspired  in  him  none  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  worship.  When  he  mentions  these,  his  pur- 
pose is  to  draw  a  comparison  or  to  sketch  in  a  background 
for  human  action.  His  art  is  therefore  usually  satisfied  with 
presenting  such  details  in  a  highly  realistic  or  suggestive 
manner;  at  most  it  rises  to  that  form  of  treatment  in  which 
nature  is  made  to  sympathize  with  the  moods  of  man,  as  for 
example  in  King  Lear.  Of  the  modern  reverence  for  uni- 
versal nature,  there  is  scarcely  a  hint  in  Shakespeare's  works. 

The  distinction  between  him  and  many  modern  poets  in 
this  respect  comes  out  nowhere  more  clearly  than  in  the 
treatment  of  mountains.  Some  of  the  most  impassioned 
verse  in  praise  of  nature  during  the  nineteenth  century  re- 
lates to  mountain  fastnesses  and  solitude.  Shakespeare  ap- 
parently retained  the  practical  view  that  mountains  are  mere 
hindrances  to  easy  travel.  Ruskin  has  noted  this  deficiency 
in  him.  In  the  same  connection,  Shairp  observes  that  "it  is 
certain  that  the  power  of  the  mountains  is  not  expressed  in 
that  poetry  which  expresses  almost  every  other  conceivable 
thing,  and  that  the  mountain  rapture  had  to  lie  dumb  for 
two  more  centuries  before  it  found  utterance  in  English 
song." 

In  the  plays  there  are  fifty-three  references  to  mountains. 
In  no  instance  are  they  introduced  as  objects  of  delight  or 
affection,  and  indeed  they  are  seldom  given  more  than  a 
passing  reference;  their  function  is  to  connote  by  similitude 
such  impressions  as  hugeness,  immovability,  or  terror.  The 
one  passage  that  comes  nearest  to  a  contradiction  of  this 
statement  is  the  descriptive  bit  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, 

Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops. 

In  Merry  Wives  Pistol's  sputtering  contempt  for  Evans  the 
Welshman  can  find  no  stronger  terms  of  reproach  than  "Ha, 
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thou  inoimtaiii-f oreigner !"  When  Olivia's  patience  is  tried 
beyond  endurance  by  Sir  Toby,  she  bursts  forth : 

Will  it  be  ever  thus?    Ungracious  wretch, 

Fit  for  the  Mountains,  and  the  barborous  Caves, 

Where  manners  nere  were  preach'd :  out  of  my  sight. 

To  draw  an  impressive  picture  of  penance,  Paulina  in  A 
Winter  s  Tale  resorts  naturally  to  the  mountains  for  appro- 
priate setting. 

A  thousand  knees 
Ten  thousand  years  together,  naked,  fasting, 
Upon  a  barren  mountain,  and  still  winter 
In  storm  perpetual,  could  not  move  the  gods 
To  look  that  way  thou  went. 

In  similar  vein  Henry  IV  disclaims  all  pity  for  Mortimer 
by  saying, 

No,  on  the  barren  mountains  let  him  starve. 

Even  in  Cymbeline,  where  the  purposes  of  the  play  invite  an 
affectionate  depiction  of  mountain  scenery,  Shakespeare 
makes  little  of  the  opportunity,  and  he  is  quite  as  indifferent 
in  his  non-dramatic  verse.  In  short,  his  attitude  was  pre- 
cisely that  of  his  contemporaries  in  England;  they  held 
mountains  in  no  esteem  for  beauty,  but  thought  of  them 
rather  as  the  embodiment  of  inconvenience  and  the  haunts  of 
bandits. 

If  the  more  catholic  appreciation  of  these  and  other 
austerities  of  nature  were  of  strictly  modern  growth,  then 
we  might  dismiss  the  whole  matter  by  saying  that  Shakes- 
peare's lack  of  such  feeling  was  an  absolute  necessity  im- 
posed by  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  This,  however,  is  hardly 
the  case.  Although  love  of  mountains  never  became  general 
in  any  literature  until  comparatively  recent  times,  there  are 
traces  of  such  a  spirit  in  many  writers  before  Shakespeare. 
Examples  from  earlier  periods,  which  have  been  collected  by 
two  German  critics,  Humboldt  and  Biese,  are  not  infrequent. 
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In  this  respect  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Cassiodorus,  and  Venan- 
tius  Fortunatus  are  much  more  "modern"  than  Shakespeare. 
Dante  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  one  since  the  day  of 
Hellenism  actually  to  climb  mountains  for  the  sake  of  the 
view.  Petrarch  praised  them  liberally.  Pope  Pius  II  was 
inspired  with  the  same  feeling.  Shakespeare's  contempo- 
rary, Calderon,  the  Spanish  dramatist,  was  at  least  sufficiently 
interested  to  insert  in  his  plays  a  few  descriptions  of  moun- 
tains. Another  contemporary,  the  Scottish  poet,  William 
Drummond,  of  Hawthornden,  in  more  than  one  of  his  son- 
nets gives  evidence  of  a  still  more  intimate  appreciation.  In 
all  of  these  cases,  of  course,  something  is  to  be  allowed  for 
the  fact  that  these  writers  had  had  more  experience  of  beau- 
tiful mountain  scenery  than  Shakespeare  had  had;  but  this 
is  only  to  say  that  Shakespeare's  outlook  was  conditioned  by 
his  place  as  well  as  his  time. 

Further  study,  moreover,  reveals  the  fact  that  this  lack 
of  affection  for  mountains  and  the  other  harsh  details  of  the 
physical  world  is  an  index  that  has  a  more  general  signifi- 
cance than  at  first  appears.  Our  modern  love  of  uncultivated 
nature  is  to  be  traced  historically  to  an  inclusive  theory  that 
envisages  all  nature  as  an  immediate  reflection,  if  not  actual- 
ly a  part,  of  the  Deity.  Such  a  spiritual  conception  of  the 
physical  is  not  a  tenet  of  Shakespeare's  poetic  creed ;  he  was 
neither  a  mystic  nor  a  pantheist,  and  for  this  very  reason 
his  presentation  of  nature  falls  short  of  the  highest  artistic 
effects.  Pure  sensuousness,  exquisite  reproduction,  the  "pa- 
thetic fallacy"  lie  within  his  compass,  but  not  the  devout 
ecstasy  of  one  who  literally  finds  all  nature  imminent  with 
divinity  and  therefore  a  perfect  scheme  to  be  worshipped 
in  every  detail. 

Such  a  conception  had  already  gained  root  in  European 
literature,  and,  with  a  slight  modification,  has  since  rearisen. 
As  early  as  1436  the  Spanish  writer,  Raymundus  von  Sab- 
ieude,  gave  beautiful  expression  to  the  idea  of  natural  reve- 
lation.    "God,"  he  says,  "has  given  us  two  books — the  book 
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of  all  living  things,  or  Nature,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
first  was  given  to  man  from  the  beginning  when  all  things 
were  created,  for  each  living  being  is  but  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet  written  by  the  finger  of  God,  and  the  book  is  com- 
posed of  them  all  together  as  a  book  of  letters.  .  .  .  Man 
is  the  capital  letter  of  this  book.  This  book  is  not  like  the 
other,  falsified  and  spoilt,  but  familiar  and  intelligible;  it 
makes  man  joyous  and  humble  and  obedient,  a  hater  of  evil 
and  a  lover  of  virtue."  Similar  worship  of  nature  is  found 
even  earlier  in  the  writings  of  Bernard  von  Clairvaux,  who 
regarded  all  natural  objects  as  "rays  of  the  Godhead,  copies 
of  a  great  original,"  Hugo  von  St.  Victor,  and  other  Roman 
Catholic  mystics.  By  Shakespeare's  time  such  extreme  doc- 
trine of  natural  revelation  had  been  checked  as  a  dangerous 
heresy.  Petrarch  was  guilt-stricken  by  his  love  of  moun- 
tains, and  repressed  his  enthusiasm  by  reading  from  The 
Confessions  of  St.  Augustine:  "And  men  go  about  and  ad- 
mire lofty  mountains  and  broad  seas,  and  roaring  torrents 
and  the  ocean,  and  the  course  of  the  stars,  and  forget  their 
own  selves  while  doing  so."  This  ecclesiastical  protest  took 
definite  form  under  the  Inquisition.  In  Protestant  Eng- 
land the  opposition  became  particularly  strong  under  the 
Calvinistic  conception  of  all  nature  as  tainted  by  original 
sin.  In  its  ultimate  development  the  doctrine  bore  very  hard 
upon  mountains;  they  were  looked  upon,  not  as  original 
parts  of  the  creation,  but  as  the  result  of  God's  decision  to 
punish  human  depravity  by  altering  the  primitive  form  of 
the  world,  which  he  had  created  perfectly  flat.  The  modern 
cult  of  nature-worship  arose  in  perfection  only  after  such 
orthodox  views  had  been  battered  down  by  more  liberal 
philosophical  beliefs  derived  from  paganistic  theory  and 
enriched  by  modern  scientific  discovery.  Shakespeare's  life, 
therefore,  fell  between  two  eras  favorable  to  the  worship  of 
universal  nature,  and  whatever  his  own  belief  may  have  been 
he  actually  confined  his  interpretation  of  the  outward  and 
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visible  world  to  the  safe  limits  prescribed  by  the  orthodoxy 
of  this  intervening  age.     He  speaks,  it  is  true,  of 

Books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  everything. 

But  such  conventional  figures  merely  hint  at  a  conception 
the  full  poetic  possibilities  of  whicfti  Shakespeare  never 
realized. 

Bound  up  with  the  later  view  of  nature  are  also  various 
sentimental  theories  of  ethics  that  likewise  are  absent  from 
Shakespeare's  code.  Some  of  our  naturalistic  ideas  would  be 
as  strange  to  him  as  modern  scientific  inventions.  To  point 
out  such  differences  is,  of  course,  not  to  disparage  Shakes- 
peare; they  show  only  that  he  was  human  and  subject  to 
historical  limitations.  What  Dryden  said  of  Chaucer  is 
eminently  true  of  Shakespeare — "Here  is  God's  plenty" ;  it 
is  merely  a  mistaken  enthusiasm  to  assign  to  him  by  way  of 
superlatives  a  degree  of  modernity  which  he  actually  did  not 
possess. 
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In  Defense  of  Bill,  the  Bard 

D.    W.    NEWSOM 

Elusive  Bill !  they  dub  you  Shak  or  Shake, 
And  zounds !  they  say  you  were,  or  else  were  never, 
And  that,  forsooth,  you  lived  by  Avon  river 
Or  elsewhither;  that  other  scribes  did  make 
Your  virile  lines.    Go  to !  let  dolts  forsake 
Such  thick-eyed  musings.    Knaves  of  lily  liver ! 
A  plague  upon  them,  cowards !     God  deliver 
Thee  from  hungry  thieves !  'sblood ;  awake ! 
Pismires  beneath  a  rock-built  mountain  peak 
That  nibble  fern  seed  and,  behold,  away ! 
Tut !  puke-stockings !  boots  it  naught  to  speak 
Amid  such  loud  and  bootless  gabble  play ; 
Let  Amamon  his  direst  vengeance  wreak 
While  all  thy  matchless  creatures  save  the  day. 

God's  me !  thy  workshop  was  the  wide  demesne 
Of  living  things  and  dead.    Sublimest  souls 
Of  earth  and  air  assume  their  varied  roles 
At  thy  command,  and  thine  alone.     Serene 
Thy  rights  while  Falstaff  sweats  and  o'er  the  green 
Doth  trip  Titania's  train;  while  fool  cajoles 
A  raging  lord  and  sweet  Cordill  consoles 
A  king  forlorn,  or  through  the  earth  are  seen 
Avenging  ghost    and  sisters  weird.     Enough ! 
Nor  time  nor  place  can  claim  thy  deathless  pen, 
Nor  dead  nor  living  man  can  filch  the  stuff 
Which  thou  hast  moulded  in  the  shape  of  men. 
Capitulate,  ye  rogues  and  villains  rough, 
Ye  ruffian  band  and  tread  not  here  again ! 
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The  Attitude  of  the  Restoration  Towards 
Shakespeare 

W.    M.    PICKENS 

The  England  of  the  Restoration  was  a  different  England 
from  that  which  preceded  the  Commonwealth  although 
scarcely  twenty  years  had  intervened.  It  was  a  world  of 
different  thought  and  different  ideas  that  came  in  with 
Charles  II.  In  literature  new  standards  of  criticism  were 
set  up,  new  modes  of  writing  came  into  fashion,  new  kinds 
of  productions  attracted  the  popular  demand.  The  drama 
was  quick  to  respond  to  the  change  in  the  national  feeling. 
With  this  altered  public  opinion,  there  is  nothing  surprising 
in  the  fact  that  the  reputation  of  Shakespeare  was  lower  in 
the  score  of  years  that  followed  the  Restoration  than  it  has 
been  at  any  time  before  or  since.  In  the  prologue  of  Shir- 
ley's earliest  written  play,  The  School  of  Compliment,  the 
fact  is  announced  that  the  change  of  taste  before  presaged 
had  now  come  to  prevail.     It  says, — 

"In  our  old  plays,  the  humour,  love  and  passion, 
Like  doublet,  hose  and  cloak,  are  out  of  fashion ; 
That  which  the  world  called  wit  in  Shakespeare's  age, 
Is  laughed  at  as  improper  for  our  stage." 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  this  reputation  was  a  low 
one  in  itself.  There  were  many  people  who  conceded  to 
Shakespeare  the  supreme  place  in  the  drama  and  literature; 
but  on  the  whole  there  was  probably  less  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  his  works  during  this  time  than  in  any  other  period. 

I 

Of  those  who  appreciated  his  work,  the  comments  of 
Margaret  Cavendish,  the  second  wife  of  William,  Marquis  of 
Newcastle,  are  interesting.  In  Pepys'  Diary  and  Evelyn's 
Diary  and  Correspondence  we  get  some  account  of  this  re- 
markable woman.    She  seems  to  have  been  a  woman  of  extra- 
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ordinary  sense  and  accomplishments ;  for,  while  her  thoughts 
are  usually  commonplace,  she  conveys  them  by  an  apparatus 
of  phraseology  that  is  exceptionally  clear.  While  her  style 
is  more  diffuse  than  forceful,  her  summary  of  Shakespeare's 
virtues  is  probably  the  best  of  the  period.     She  says : 

"I  wonder  how  any  person  could  have  the  conscience,  or 
confidence  to  dispraise  Shakespear's  playes,  as  to  say  that 
they  were  made  up  only  with  clowns,  fools,  watchmen,  and 
the  like ;  but  to  answer  that  person,  though  Shakespeare's  wit 
will  answer  for  himself,  I  say,  that  it  seems  by  his  judging, 
or  censuring,  he  understands  not  playes,  or  wit;  for  to  ex- 
press properly,  rightly,  usually,  and  naturaly,  a  clown's  or  a 
fool's  humour,  expressions,  phrases,  garbs,  manners,  actions, 
words,  and  courses  of  life,  is  as  witty,  wise,  judicious,  in- 
genious, and  observing,  as  to  write  and  express  phrases, 
garbs,  manners,  actions,  words,  and  course  of  life,  of  kings 
and  princes;  and  to  express  naturally,  to  the  life,  a  mean 
country  wench,  as  a  great  lady,  a  courtesan,  as  a  chaste  wo- 
man, a  mad  man,  as  a  man  in  his  right  reason  and  senses,  a 
drunkard,  as  a  sober  man,  a  knave  as  an  honest  man,  and  so 
a  clown,  as  a  well-bred  man,  and  a  fool  as  a  wise  man ;  nay, 
it  expresses  and  declares  a  greater  wit,  to  express,  and  deliver 
to  posterity  the  extravagancies  of  madness,  the  subtility  of 
knaves,  the  ignorance  of  clowns,  and  the  simplicity  of  nat- 
urals, or  the  craft  of  feigned  fools,  than  to  express  regular- 
ities, plain  honesty,  courtly  garbs,  or  sensible  discourses,  for 
'tis  harder  to  express  nonsense  than  sense,  and  ordinary  con- 
versations, than  that  which  is  unusual;  and  'tis  harder,  and 
requires  more  wit  to  express  a  jester,  than  a  grave  statesman; 
yet  Shakespear  did  not  want  wit,  to  express  to  the  life  all 
sorts  of  persons,  of  what  quality,  profession,  degree,  breeding, 
or  birth  soever." 

In  this  sentence  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle  has  stated 
profusely  her  reasons  for  her  attitude  toward  Shakespeare. 
She  may  be  taken  as  an  excellent  example  of  the  class  who 
conceded  to  Shakespeare  the  first  place  among  the  drama- 
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tist.  Thomas  Otway  and  Sir  John  Denham  also,  were  among 
the  class  who  gave  expression  to  their  admiration  for  Shakes- 
peare. 

II 
John  Dryden,  the  foremost  literary  man  of  the  time,  is 
compromising  in  his   attitude  toward   Shakespeare.      Very 
early  in  his  career  he  expresses  his  admiration  for  Shakes- 
peare in  the  Prologue  to  The  Tempest.    He  says : 

"Shakespeare,  who  (taught  by  none)  did  first  impart 
To  Fletcher's  wit,  to  laboring  Jonson's  art. 
He  monarch-like,  gave  those  his  subjects  law 
And  is  that  Nature  which  they  paint  and  draw." 

Later,  when  classicism  had  dominated  his  works  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  heroic  couplet  had  absorbed  him,  his  atti- 
tude changes.  He  was  compelled  to  condemn  Shakespeare 
to  justify  himself. 

Dryden  spent  the  years  following  1670  developing  the 
heroic  couplet.  During  this  time  he  severely  scored  Shakes- 
peare for  his  impossible  plots  and  for  writing  "meanly." 
"He  is  a  very  Janus  of  poets,"  Dryden  says.  "No  sooner  do 
you  admire  the  one  than  you  despise  the  other."  He  says 
that  on  every  page  of  his  writings  one  may  find  a  solecism  or 
a  flaw;  and  Shakespeare's  lame  plots  call  for  pity,  made  as 
they  are,  of  incoherent  or  ridiculous  stories.  Again,  he 
speaks  in  a  patronizing  tone,  as  of  one  who  had  lately  been 
acquiring  French  polish.  He  says:  "I  have  always  ac- 
knowledged the  wit  of  our  predecessors  with  all  the  vener- 
ation which  becomes  me;  but,  I  am  sure  their  wit  was  not 
that  of  gentlemen.  There  was  even  somewhat  that  ill-bred 
and  clownish  in  it  and  which  confessed  the  conversation  of  the 
authors."  Shakespeare  designated  as  "uncouth"  and  "vul- 
gar," and  "unfit  for  a  refined  age,"  because  he  followed  no 
dramatic  rules,  wrote  with  utmost  freedom,  and  used  blank 
verse  instead  of  the  couplet. 

As  he  grew  older,  Dryden' s  admiration  for  Shakespeare 
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returns  with  added  force.     It  is  shown  first  in  the  Prologue 
to  Aureng-Zebe.    He  says : 

"But  in  spite  of  his  pride,  a  secret  shame 
Invades  his  breast  at  Shakespeare's  sacred  name: 
Awed  when  he  hears  his  god-like  Romans  rage ; 
He  in  just  despair,  would  quit  the  stage; 
And  to  an  age  less  polished  more  unskilled, 
Does  with  disdain  the  foremost  honors  yield." 

Dryden's  work  is  an  epitome  of  the  great  critical  battle 
between  Classisism  and  Romanticism,  between  strict  aesthetic 
rule  and  the  freedom  of  genius,  which  each  nation  of  Europe 
has  at  some  time  fought  and  which  England  fought  at  the 
Restoration*  Classicism  had  diminished  the  splendor  of 
Shakespeare's  genius  in  Dryden's  eyes.  He  had  been  over- 
whelmingly concerned  with  the  development  of  the  heroic 
couplet.  But  he  tired  of  rime,  "his  long-loved  mistress,"  as 
he  called  it,  and  again  showed  great  reverence  for  Shakes- 
peare in  his  later  years.  Under  the  influence  of  the  doc- 
trines accepted  in  his  age  he  was  determined  to  believe  in  the 
inferiority  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  at  least  in  the  mat- 
ter of  art ;  but  he  could  not  long  hide  from  himself  the  con- 
viction of  their  general  superiority  to  the  men  of  his  own 
time.  Erom  the  various  utterances  of  his  latter  years  the 
greatness  and  universality  of  Shakespeare's  genius  grew  upon 
Dryden  more  and  more. 

Ill 

There  is  another  class  of  people  who  seemed  to  have 
lived  and  died  in  complacent  unconsciousness  of  Shakes- 
peare's supreme  excellence.  The  critic,  Thomas  Rymer,  was 
one  of  this  class.  He  could  find  no  good  in  Shakespeare's 
work  or  his  theory  of  dramatic  art.  This  man  was  a  critic 
not  without  honor  in  his  day.  Estimation  of  his  work  range 
all  the  way  from  Pope,  who  says  he  is  a  good  critic,  to  Ma- 
caulay's  blunt  assertion  that  he  is  the  worst  he  ever  saw. 
All  through  his  works  are  scattered  reflections  which  are 
anything  but  the  result  of  reflection.     He  invariably  laid 
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down  principles  concerning  the  drama  with  an  assurance 
equal  to  the  assurance  with  which  we  can  reject  them.  But 
his  views,  if  not  worthy  of  acceptance,  are  worthy  of  men- 
tion; for  they  are  those  of  a  man  whom  his  age  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  judicious,  if  not  the  greatest  of  critics. 

Rymer's  criticism,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  entirely 
adverse  to  Shakespeare.  In  A  Short  Review  of  Tragedy  he 
attempts  to  give  his  views  on  the  plays  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  Othello.  The  best  he  can  say  of  Othello  is  contained 
in  his  concluding  sentence: — "There  is  in  this  play,  some 
burlesque,  some  humour,  and  ramble  of  comic  wit,  some 
show,  and  some  mimicry  to  divert  the  spectators;  but  the 
tragical  part  is  none  other  than  a  bloody  farce,  without  salt 
or  savour."  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  what  he  has  to 
say  upon  Julius  Caesar:  "In  the  former  play,  our  poet, 
might  be  bolder,  the  persons  being  his  own  creatures,  and 
mere  fiction.  .  .  .  He  might  be  familiar  with  Othello 
and  Iago,  as  his  own  natural  acquaintance,  but  Caesar  and 
Brutus  were  above  his  conversation.  To  put  them  in  fool's 
coats,  and  make  them  jack-puddens  in  Shakespeare's  dress,  is 
a  sacrilege  beyond  anything  in  Spelman.  The  truth  is  this 
author's  head  was  full  of  villainous,  unnatural  images,  and 
history  has  only  furnished  him  with  great  names  thereby  to 
recommend  them  to  the  world." 

Samuel  Pepys  was  another  man  who  failed  to  see  any 
good  in  Shakespeare.  In  his  immortal  Diary  he  has  given 
us  the  attitude  of  the  average  theater-goer  toward  Shakes- 
peare. Sidney  Lee  says,  "In  his  capacity  as  a  playgoer,  as 
indeed  in  every  other  capacity,  Pepys  presents  himself  to  the 
readers  of  his  naive  diary  as  the  incarnation  or  the  microcasm 
of  the  average  man.  ISTo  other  writer  has  pictured  with  the 
same  life-like  precision  and  simplicity  the  average  play- 
goer's sensations  of  pleasure  or  pain.  Of  the  play  and  its 
performer  he  records  just  exactly  what  he  thinks  or  feels. 
He  usually  takes  a  more  lively  interest  in  the  acting  and  the 
scenic  musical  accessories  than  in  the  drama's  literary  qual- 
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ity.  Subtlety  is  at  any  rate  absent  from  his  criticism.  He 
is  either  bored  or  amused.  The  piece  is  either  the  best  or  the 
worst  he  ever  witnessed.  His  epithets  are  of  the  bluntest 
and  are  without  modulation.  Wiser  than  more  professional 
dramatic  critics,  he  avoids  laboring  at  reasons  for  his  em- 
phatic judgments." 

Pepys  seems  to  have  visited  the  theatre  no  less  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty-one  times  during  the  nine  years  and  five 
months  that  he  kept  his  diary.  He  saw  a  hundred  and  forty- 
five  separate  plays.  He  saw  twelve  Shakespearean  plays 
nineteen  times. 

Of  these  plays  very  few  caused  him  genuine  pleasure. 
At  least  three  he  condemns  without  any  qualification,  as 
"tedious"  or  "silly."  In  the  case  of  the  others,  while  he 
ignored  the  literary  merit  altogether,  he  admired  the  scenic 
effect  and  the  music.  Othello  and  Hamlet  are  the  only  ones 
that  seemed  to  have  deserved  any  appreciation  of  the  dra- 
matic quality;  and  in  the  case  of  Othello  his  good  opinion  did 
not  last  long. 

Of  Mid-summer  Night's  Dream  Pepys  makes  the  com- 
ment, "We  saw  Mid-summer  Night's  Dream,  which  I  had 
never  seen  before  nor  shall  ever  see  again,  for  it  is  the  most 
insipid,  ridiculous  play  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life.  I  saw, 
I  must  confess,  some  good  dancing  and  some  handsome  wo- 
men, which  was  all  my  pleasure."  Twelfth  Night  he  saw 
three  times.  The  first  time  he  was  in  a  perturbed  state  of 
mind,  which  in  a  manner  explains  the  fact  that  the  piece 
seemed  a  burden  to  him.  Later  he  witnessed  the  play  twice 
in  a  less  disturbed  state  of  mind;  and  then  he  called  it  a 
"silly  play"  or  "one  of  the  weakest  plays  that  ever  I  saw 
on  the  stage."  Romeo  and  Juliet  he  saw  one  time.  He 
said,  "It  is  a  play  of  itself  the  worst  I  ever  heard  in  my 
life."  This  was  due  somewhat  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  first 
night  and  the  parts  were  not  well  played  by  the  actors. 
Henry  IF  he  designates  as  "a  good  play."  He  was  especially 
disgusted  with  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
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When  Pepys  saw  Hamlet,  he  ungrudgingly  stated  that  he 
was  carried  away  with  delight.  Betterton's  extraordinary 
faculty  in  interpreting  the  part  of  the  Prince  was  the  chief 
cause  of  his  satisfaction.  With  every  performance  Pepys' 
enthusiasm  arose.  The  first  time  he  saw  it  he  writes,  "Saw 
the  play  done  with  scenes  very  well  at  the  opera,  but  above 
all  Betterton  did  the  Prince's  part  without  imagination."  On 
the  third  occasion  the  performance  gave  him  "fresh  reason 
never  to  think  enough  of  Betterton."  On  the  last  occasion 
he  was  "much  pleased,"  but  above  all  with  Betterton,  "the 
best  part,  I  believe,  that  ever  man  acted." 

Pepys'  utter  lack  of  appreciation  of  Shakespeare's  dra- 
matic art  is  typical  of  the  attitude  of  the  average  man  of 
the  age. 

IV 

Some  idea  of  the  attitude  of  the  age  can  be  secured  by 
examining  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  which  were  worked  over 
during  this  period.  All  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  had  been 
written  originally  to  be  acted  with  very  little  scenery  or 
musical  accompaniment.  To  adapt  Shakespeare  to  these 
innovations  it  was  necessary  to  change  his  plays.  D'Avenant 
and  Dryden  were  pioneers  in  this  work.  No  disrespect  to 
Shakespeare's  memory  seems  to  have  been  intended  by  those 
who  devoted  themselves  to  this  work.  In  changing  his  plays 
these  men  carried  out  the  principles  of  dramatic  art  that 
were  demanded  by  popular  sentiment.  The  plays  were, 
therefore,  practically  rewritten  to  suit  the  tastes  of  an  age 
which  found  Elizabethan  genius  rude  and  unrefined. 

Pepys  saw  two  of  the  earliest  adaptations  of  Shakespeare 
and  fully  approved  of  them.  These  were  D'Avenant's  recon- 
structions of  The  Tempest  and  Macbeth.  D'Avenant  thought 
these  plays  would  enjoy  an  everlasting  youth  if  they  were 
embellished  with  new  songs,  ballets,  and  new  scenery;  so  he 
proceeded  to  add  to  them  what  they  lacked,  and,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  that  his  careful  revision  ruined  them.  No  spectator 
applauded  more  loudly  this  vandalism  than  did  Pepys. 
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Dry  den's  great  work  in  this  direction  was  the  working 
over  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  into  a  play  which  he  called 
All  for  Love.  In  contrast  with  the  romantic  freedom  of 
Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  All  for  Love  shows  classical 
restraint.  Dryden  compresses  time  and  action  and  confines 
the  scene  to  Alexandria;  Shakespeare  sweeps  in  action  over 
a  dozen  years  and  in  scene  over  seas  and  continents.  Equally 
as  great  is  the  contrast  between  Dryden's  simplicity  and 
Shakespeare's  multiplicity  in  the  number  of  dramatis  per- 
sonae  and  of  separate  scenes.  Dryden's  deference  to  classical 
theories  results  happily  for  him  in  an  avoidance  of  a  direct 
comparison  with  Shakespeare  which  might  have  proved  fatal. 
Dryden  could  not  hope  to  rival  the  imperial  sweep  and  in- 
finite variety  of  Shakespeare's  world  tragedy. 

Some  idea  of  the  attitude  of  the  Restoration  toward 
Shakespeare  has  been  gained  by  the  examination  of  the  ref- 
erences of  a  few  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  time  to  him. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  examine  all  that  was  said  of 
Shakespeare  during  this  period.  Such  a  study  would  be 
needless.  No  period  in  the  history  of  English  literature 
has  shown  so  little  appreciation  of  Shakespeare  as  the  Resto- 
ration, and  this  attitude  has  been  secured  from  the  works  of 
a  few  of  the  period's  representative  writers. 
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Shakespeare  as  an  Inventor 

A2    L. 

If  asked  to  name  the  greatest  inventor  the  world  has 
yet  produced,  most  of  us,  in  the  pride  of  our  age  and  nation, 
would  unhesitatingly  mention  Edison.  Yet  I  hold  that  there 
is  one  who  in  both  number  and  variety  of  inventions  has 
surpassed  Edison — this  one  is  William  Shakespeare.  To  be 
sure,  these  two  men  have  labored  in  widely  different  fields. 
Edison's  field  has  been  science,  and  he  has  produced  electric 
lights  and  phonographs;  Shakespeare's  field  has  been  liter- 
ature, and  he  has  produced  characters  and  quotations.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  superiority  of  Shakespeare  over  Edi- 
son I  may  say  that  we  could — indeed  many  very  respectable 
people  do — live  without  the  incandescent  light,  but  I  do  not 
believe  there  exists  the  man  who  could  live  through  certain 
situations  without  the  quotation,  "Lord,  what  fools  these 
mortals  be!" 

Like  most  inventors,  Shakespeare  has  been  sadly  neg- 
lected. We  have  taken  for  granted  his  inventions  and  have 
used  them  without  giving  due  honor  to  the  inventor.  Our 
point  of  view  has  been  similar  to  that  of  the  old  lady  who, 
after  seeing  a  performance  of  Hamlet,  came  home  greatly 
disappointed,  saying,  "Huh !  Anybody  could  have  written 
that  thing.     It  is  nothing  but  a  string  of  quotations." 

Within  the  limits  of  this  paper,  it  is  possible  for  me  to 
discuss  only  one  class  of  Shakespeare's  inventions — the  quo- 
tation. I  shall  endeavor  to  demonstrate  its  infinite  variety 
and  its  wide  range  of  usefulness  to  all  classes  of  society. 

Shakespeare  was  an  early  experimentor  in  the  field  of 
slang.  Some  of  the  results  which,  either  in  the  original  form 
or  only  slightly  changed,  remain  in  use  are:  "Here's  my 
drift/'  "The  dog  will  have  his  day,"  "There's  the  rub,"  and 
"Do  it  pat." 

Among   the   inventions    of   Shakespeare   which   we   use 
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without  a  thought  of  their  origin  are:  "Stale,  flat,  and  un- 
profitable," "In  my  mind's  eye,"  and  "a  lean  and  hungry 
look."  When  we  "lead  a  forlorn  hope,"  "stand  on  cere- 
mony," reach  a  "foregone  conclusion,"  feel  "music  in  our 
bones,"  tread  the  "primrose  path,"  wear  our  "hearts  on  our 
sleeves,"  engage  in  "making  night  hideous,"or  have  an  "itch- 
ing palm,"  do  we  realize  that  all  these  things  are  inventions 
of  Shakespeare  ?  Since  the  first  presentation  of  As  You 
Like  It,  no  proper  school  boy  has  gone  out  unequipped  with 
a  "smiling  morning  face." 

Certainly  the  quotations  of  Shakespeare  should  find  a 
place  in  every  home.    Among  these  may  be  mentioned  : 

"Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul." 
"Screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking  point." 
"The  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man." 
"If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now." 
"There  are  more  things   in  heaven  and  earth,   Than  are  dreamed 
of  in  our  philosophy." 

"Patience  on  a  monument." 

Others  of  the  inventions  of  this  genius  naturally  are 
useful  primarily  to  some  certain  class  or  condition  of  men. 
Thus,  some  of  the  quotations  apply  chiefly  to  lovers.  How 
could  we  console  a  pair  of  "star  crossed  lovers"  without  using 
"The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth !"  While  we 
are  applying  this  balm,  doubtless  the  youth  is  in  his  own 
mind  making  use  of  another  quotation,  "Frailty,  thy  name 
is  woman,"  and  the  maid  may  be  using  still  another,  "Men 
were  deceivers  ever." 

Another  class  which  is  particularly  benefited  by  the 
discoveries  of  Shakespeare  is  the  politician.  No  stump 
speaker  should  attempt  a  campaign  without  the  use  of 
"Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark,"  and  "The 
time  is  out  of  joint."  The  reform  candidate  is  fitted  out  as 
"The  noblest  Roman  of  them  all,"  while  the  broken  promises 
of  his  party  are  tied  up  and  labeled  as  being  "More  honored 
in  the  brush  than  the  observance."     The  invention  of  most 
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use  to  the  conscience  of  the  politician  however  is,  "Assume  a 
virtue  if  you  have  it  not." 

The  discoveries  of  Shakespeare  are  also  of  particular 
importance  to  the  editor  of  the  country  newspaper,  who  uses 
them  especially  in  the  literary  column.  In  this  connection 
the  most  popular  ones  are:  "Shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil," 
"That  bourne  from  which  no  traveller  returns,"  "He  was  a 
scholar  and  a  rare  and  good  one,"  and 

"His  life  was  gentle  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  'This  was  a  man.'  " 

That  the  inventions  of  Shakespeare  reach  even  to  royalty 
is  proved  by  these  quotations,  "Such  divinity  doth  hedge  a 
king,"  and  "Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown." 

As  the  originator  of  the  quotation,  "Some  are  born  great, 
some  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
'em,"  Shakespeare  would  be  entitled  to  our  everlasting 
gratitude  if  only  for  the  reason  that  his  quotation  inspired 
the  even  greater  parody :  "Some  are  born  great,  some  achieve 
greatness,  and  some  grate  on  us." 

Among  the  more  stupendous  of  the  works  of  the  great 
inventor  may  be  mentioned  those  quotations  beginning,  "To 
be  or  not  to  be,"  "The  quality  of  mercy,"  "All  the  world's  a 
stage,"  and  "Friends,  Romans,  countrymen."  These  master- 
pieces, like  parlor  chandeliers,  are  too  pretentious  for  all 
occasions  but,  as  one  bulb  of  the  parlor  chandelier  may  be 
kept  turned  on  for  every-night  use,  so  the  individual  lines  of 
Shakespeare's  productions  are  suitable  for  daily  service. 
Nothing,  however,  could  replace  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that,  when  the  occasion  may  demand  such  ostentation,  both 
the  elaborate  chandelier  and  the  impressive  quotation  are 
available  for  instant  use. 

Of  the  many  superiorities  of  the  inventions  of  Shakes- 
peare over  those  of  Edison  one  of  the  greatest  is  in  the  matter 
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of  expense.  Quotations  require  small  initial  expenditure 
and  demand  no  outlay  for  maintenance.  Once  secured  the 
quotation  can  neither  fade,  break,  nor  burn  out.  There  have 
been  many  imitations,  but  the  genuine  Shakespeare  quota- 
tion has  been  in  constant  use  for  three  hundred  years  and 
has  demonstrated  its  superiority.  There  is  no  other  brand 
which  is  "just  as  good;"  therefore  let  us  accept  no  substitute. 
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The  Anne  Roney  Shakespeare  Collection 

J.    P.    BREEDLOVE 

In  1903,  the  year  the  library  building  was  completed  and 
dedicated,  Miss  Anne  Roney,  then  of  Durham,  gave  to  the 
Trinity  College  library  one  thousand  dollars  to  be  expended 
for  books  on  Shakespeare.  To  show  due  appreciation  of 
this  generous  gift,  the  books  purchased  with  this  money  and 
those  already  in  the  library  on  Shakespeare  were  classified 
into  one  collection  and  named  the  Anne  Roney  Shakespeare 
Collection. 

Not  only  has  the  amount  of  this  gift  been  spent  but  from 
time  to  time  books  have  been  added  to  this  collection  from 
the  funds  of  the  College.  A  careful  count  shows  that  there 
are  now  in  the  Anne  Roney  Shakespeare  Collection  eight 
hundred  and  five  volumes.  Besides  these  there  are  in  the 
Peacock  Collection  sixty-three  volumes  on  Shakespeare,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight  books  in  the 
library  available  to  students  of  this  great  English  author. 

To  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  value  of  this  collection, 
something  should  be  said  about  the  books  in  it.  These  may 
be  divided  into  two  divisions :  the  sets  of  Shakespeare's  works 
and  the  books  about  his  life,  his  time,  and  his  writings. 

The  first  forms  of  the  published  works  of  Shakespeare  in 
this  collection  are  the  quartos.  These  were  published  in  an 
edition  of  one  play  to  the  volume.  The  first  quarto  is  dated 
1594  and  the  last  1631.  The  Anne  Roney  Shakespeare  Col- 
lection contains  facsimiles  of  the  quartos  in  forty-three  vol- 
umes. The  casual  student  of  Shakespeare  would  find  some  of 
the  titles  of  the  quartos  very  unfamiliar,  an  example  of  which 
is  The  Whole  Contention.  The  photographed  copy  of  the  first 
folio  published  in  1623  cost  forty  dollars  and  is  the  most 
expensive  single  volume  in  the  collection.  This  book  is  very 
rare  and  will  be  found  in  few  libraries.  Facsimiles  of  the 
second  folio  published  in  1632,  of  the  third  folio  published 
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in  1664,  and  of  the  fourth  folio  published  in  1685  are  ex- 
pensive volumes  also.  In  addition  to  the  folios  and  quartos 
there  are  forty-five  other  sets  of  Shakespeare's  works  not 
counting  the  small  one  volume  to  the  play  sets.  The  most 
notable  of  these  is  perhaps  a  set  of  seven  volumes  edited  by 
Nicholas  Rowe  in  1709.  So  rare  is  this  set  that  it  took  Otto 
Harrassowitz,  a  famous  German  book  collector,  several 
years  to  get  it  for  the  library.  The  seven  small  duodecimo 
volumes  cost  a  little  less  than  a  hundred  dollars.  The  names 
of  the  editors  of  the  other  sets  are :  Alexander  Pope,  two  edi- 
tions; Lewis  Theobold,  two  editions;  Hanmer;  Warburton 
and  Pope;  Samuel  Johnson;  Edward  Capel;  Samuel  John- 
son and  George  Stevens,  four  editions;  Edmond  Malone,  two 
editions;  Joseph  Rann;  Isaac  Reed;  Alexander  Chalmers; 
William  Harness;  S.  W.  Singer;  Chas.  Knight;  J.  P.  Col- 
lier ;  Barry  Cornwall  and  Fanny  Meadows ;  G.  C.  Verplanck ; 
William  Hazlitt;  Samuel  Phelps;  S.  W.  Singer  and  W. 
W.  Lloyd ;  Alexander  Dyce,  two  editions ;  Howard  Staunton, 
two  editions;  R.  Carruthers  and  W.  Chambers;  Thomas 
Keightley ;  H.  H.  Furness ;  W.  G.  Clark  and  W.  A.  Wright ; 
Israel  Gollancz;  C.  H.  Hereford;  and  W.  A.  Wright.  The 
names  of  the  editors  of  a  few  of  the  sets  were  not  given.  The 
last  set  bought  by  the  library  is  called  the  Shakespeare  Head 
Press  edition  published  in  1904  at  Stratford-on-Avon  in  ten 
volumes.  This  is  a  large  quarto  edition  with  very  large  print, 
and  it  cost  a  hundred  dollars.  There  is  also  a  set  of  eighteen 
volumes  translated  into  French  by  Victor  Hugo,  and  one  of 
twelve  volumes  translated  into  German  by  August  Wilhelm 
Schlegel  and  Ludwig  Tieck. 

The  other  books  in  the  Anne  Roney  Shakespeare  Collec- 
tion are  divided  into  the  following  classes:  ten  volumes  of 
poetry ;  one  hundred  volumes  of  the  small  one  play  to  volume 
editions  such  as  the  Rolfe,  Verity,  and  Wright  editions; 
sixty-one  volumes  of  illustrative  material;  eight  volumes  of 
concordances  and  dictionaries;  fourteen  volumes  on  the  life 
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of  Shakespeare;  ninety-three  volumes  of  critical  works;  and 
seventy-three  volumes  of  publications  of  Shakespeare  so- 
cieties. 

The  students  in  the  Shakespeare  classes  at  Trinity  have 
a  rare  privilege  in  that  they  have  such  a  large  and  well  se- 
lected collection  of  books  on  Shakespeare.  We  believe  that 
not  another  library  south  of  Baltimore  has  a  collection  of 
Shakespeare  books  equal  to  the  Anne  Roney  Shakespeare  col- 
lection in  size  and  value. 
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Recent  Literature  on  Shakespeare 

J.   H.  GRIGG 

The  tercentenary  of  Shakespeare's  death  has  produced  a 
vast  amount  of  literature  dealing  with  the  life,  works,  and 
significance  of  the  great  Elizabethan  writer.  Inspired  by 
the  approach  of  the  tercentenary  and  by  the  elaborate  prep- 
arations everywhere  being  made  to  celebrate  that  event, 
modern  writers  are  constantly  adding  to  the  wealth  of  Shakes- 
pearean material  already  in  existence.  Books,  magazine  ar- 
ticles, pamphlets  and  songs,  poems  and  plays  honor  the 
memory  of  him  who  died  in  April,  sixteen  hundred  and  six- 
teen. Already  the  United  States  Catalogue  in  its  list  of 
Shakespearean  books  now  on  sale  in  the  United  States  prints 
thirty-five  columns  of  fine  print  with  an  average  of  fifty  books 
to  a  column.  There  are  now  on  sale  in  the  United  States 
more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  editions  of  Shakespeare's 
complete  works.  And  with  the  approach  of  the  three  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  his  death  and  with  the  focusing  of 
the  eyes  of  the  literary  world  upon  his  life  and  works,  the 
supply  of  Shakespearean  literature,  already  copious,  is  con- 
stantly being  increased. 

Probably  the  best  authority  on  Shakespeare's  life  that 
has  appeared  recently  is  the  Life  of  Shakspere  (revised  edi- 
tion) by  Sidney  Lee.  The  first  edition  was,  even  in  spite  of 
its  defects,  recognized  as  a  standard  authority.  The  new 
edition  has  been  revised  and  elaborated  until  it  is  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  the  old.  In  the  new  edition  the  author  has 
made  use  of  the  research  and  investigation  of  such  scholars 
as  Wallace,  Wallerat,  Chambers,  and  Murray.  The  prin- 
cipal changes  and  additions  are  relative  to  the  Elizabethan 
theatres  and  dramatic  companies,  and  to  the  material  in- 
fluences that  surrounded  the  actor  and  playwright.  Mr.  Lee 
has  also  made  in  this  edition  some  original  contributions  in 
connection  with  iShakespeare's  sonnets.     In  short,  the  new 
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book  has  been  revised  and  enlarged  with  a  thoroughness  and 
judgment  that  makes  it  easily  the  standard  authority  on 
Shakespeare's  life. 

Master  Will  of  Stratford  or  A  Midwinter  Night's  Dream, 
by  Louise  Ayres  Garnett  is  a  three-act  drama  in  which 
Shakespeare  himself  is  the  leading  character.  Some  of  the 
traditional  incidents  of  Shakespear's  life  are  neatly  woven 
into  the  plot,  for  instance  his  reputed  poaching  expeditions. 
The  scenes  are  laid  in  John  Shakespeare's  home.  It  is  ISTew 
Year's  Eve  and  Will  persuades  his  mother  to  allow  him  to 
read  his  book  as  long  as  he  wishes.  Finally  falling  asleep 
over  his  book,  he  dreams  the  Midwinter  Night's  Dream-  Will 
and  Betsy,  a  neighboring  lass,  delve  into  the  fairy  world  and 
pass  through  a  series  of  dramatic  events.  Oberon,  Titania, 
Robin,  fairies,  and  witches  appear  very  much  as  they  do  in 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  In  the  Epilogue  Will  awakes 
New  Year's  morning  in  his  room  at  home,  scarcely  be- 
lieving but  that  his  dreams  were  a  reality. 

A  number  of  other  books,  just  from  the  press,  are  worthy 
of  mention.  Jas.  P.  Baxter's  book,  The  Greatest  of  Literary 
Problems:  The  Authorship  of  the  Shakespeare  Works,  dis- 
cusses the  Bacon  controversy  relative  to  the  authorship  of 
Shakespeare's  works.  Spenser,  Green,  Marlowe,  and  Bacon 
are  involved.  Interpretation  of  Literature,  by  Lafcadio 
Hearn,  contains  a  valuable  criticism  of  Shakespeare.  An- 
other interesting  book  that  has  recently  appeared  is  A  Book 
for  Shakespeare  Plays  and  Pageants,  by  O.  L.  Hatchen.  A 
drama  very  similar  to  Master  Will  of  Stratford  is  A  Mid- 
summer Dance  Dream,  by  Anna  Bird  Stewart  and  William 
Shakespeare. 

The  number  of  magazine  articles  that  commemorate 
Shakespeare's  anniversary  is  large.  Nearly  all  literary  mag- 
azines carry  some  Shakespearean  material;  many  of  them 
have  special  Shakespeare  issues.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  scholarly  of  these  contributions  is  a  series  of  eight 
articles  appearing  in  the  Independent.     The  author  of  this 
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series,  Mr.  Frederick  Houk  Law,  treats  Shakespeare  and 
his  significance  in  a  thoroughgoing  manner.  The  subjects 
appearing  in  order  each  week  are :  "Shakespeare  the  Man," 
"Shakespeare's  England,"  "The  Comedies :  Fun  and  Fancy," 
"The  Comedies:  Plays  of  Joy  and  Contemplation,"  "The 
Tragedies:  Plays  of  Romance  and  War,"  "The  Tragedies: 
Plays  of  Character  and  Pathos,"  and  "Shakespeare  Today." 
Another  series  has  been  appearing  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Craftsman.  Dr.  T.  S.  Graves,  of  Trinity  College,  has  one 
article  on  Pericles  which  appears  in  the  April  number  of 
Studies  in  Philology,  a  magazine  published  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  articles  which 
Dr.  Graves  is  contributing  on  Notes  About  the  Elizabethan 
Theatre. 

The  Sunday  supplements  of  the  metropolitan  daily  news- 
papers contain  some  interesting  facts  about  Shakespeare. 
The  New  York  Times  each  Sunday  has  a  Shakespeare  sec- 
tion containing  valuable  discussions  of  Shakespeare  and  his 
works,  with  special  reference  to  the  modern  stage.  "Shakes- 
peare and  the  Sea,"  by  Alfred  Noyes,  the  English  poet,  re- 
cently appeared  in  that  paper.  Mr.  ISToyes  in  this  article 
shows  by  numerous  citations  how  Shakespeare's  "magic  sea- 
sounds"  make  his  work  bewitching.  James  K.  Hacket's 
contribution  to  the  same  paper,  "The  Actors'  Problems  with 
the  Great  Roles,"  is  also  very  instructive.  The  writer  at- 
tempts to  show  why  there  are  plenty  of  great  Hamlets,  but 
no  great  Macbeths  on  the  stage.  All  these  articles  are  spiced 
with  frequent  quotations  from  Shakespeare,  and  well  illus- 
trated with  photographs  from  scenes  as  presented  on  the 
stage  by  famous  players. 

In  addition  to  the  books  and  magazine  articles,  a  number 
of  pamphlets  and  programs  for  anniversary  celebrations 
have  been  printed.  The  Drama  League,  with  headquarters 
in  Chicago,  is  publishing  a  series  of  pamphlets  containing 
Shakespeare  songs,  character  sketches,  dialogues,  post  card 
pictures  of  plays — in  short,  programs  for  anniversary  enter- 
tainments both  long  and  short. 
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Readers  of  the  Archive  will  observe  that  the  April  issue 
is  entirely  a  Shakespeare  number.  The  Archive  joins  the 
numerous  publications,  organizations,  and  societies  in  en- 
deavoring to  celebrate  properly  the  tercentenary  of  the  great 
Elizabethan  writer.  "And  it  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  should  do  this."  Three  hundred  years  ago  this  April 
Shakespeare  died;  but  today  the  products  of  his  pen  remain 
unexcelled.  In  high  school  and  college  his  works  are  care- 
fully studied  because  he,  as  much  as  any  other  one  man,  has 
made  our  literature  what  it  is  today.  Then  why  should  not 
colleges,  college  magazines,  and  college  students  commemo- 
rate his  three  hundredth  anniversary? 

Shakespeare  is,  of  course,  a  widely  known  figure — that 
is,  widely  known  in  a  way.  Every  high  school  student  is 
more  or  less  familiar  with  some  of  his  works.  But  too  fre- 
quently Shakespeare  even  to  college  students  is  better  known 
by  repute  than  by  actual  familiarity  with  his  writings.  We 
place  Shakespeare  foremost  among  writers  because  critics 
say  he  belongs  there  and  because  our  friends  and  associates 
persist  in  quoting  the  great  master  at  every  opportunity.  We 
recognize  his  pre-eminence  as  a  writer,  yet  fail  to  derive 
benefit  from  his  greatness  as  set  forth  in  his  writings. 

In  presenting  the  Shakespeare  issue,  the  Archive  hopes 
to  stimulate  interest  for  a  deeper  and  more  thoroughgoing 
study  of  the  great  writer,  his  life,  works,  and  significance. 
Critics  say  that  the  unusual  interest  aroused  by  the  approach 
of  the  tercentenary  will  be  merely  temporary.  Yet  there  are 
many  reasons  for  believing  that  the  interest,  once  thoroughly 
aroused,  will  increase  rather  than  die  out. — J.  H.  G. 
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One  is  a  little  bit  disappointed  in  turning  from  the  at- 
tractive covers  into  the  attractively  printed  interior  of  The 
Emory  Phoenix  for  February.  Good  qualities  it  has,  but 
they  are  not  so  numerous  or  so  widely  distributed  as  might 
be  wished.  "Faces"  is  quite  good.  It  is  much  like  the  poetry 
of  Walt  Whitman,  and  to  the  untrained  eye  of  the  critic,  it 
appears  just  about  as  full  of  merit  as  some  of  the  work  of  the 
model.  The  essay  on  Edgar  Allen  Poe  might  be  improved  by 
judicious  pruning.  It  is  a  very  just  estimate  of  the  poet's 
work  and  brings  in  several  rather  striking  phrases,  but  on  the 
start,  it  gives  some  irrelevant  material,  that  is,  irrelevant  to 
the  rest  of  the  essay,  which  jars  on  the  sense  of  unity.  "  'A 
Man's  a  Man  for  a'  That,'  "  the  only  short-story  in  the  mag- 
azine, is  not  up  to  the  standard  of  good  fiction.  Told  in  very 
sketchy  form,  full  of  improbability,  lacking  in  the  kind  of 
knowledge  of  present-day  warfare  that  can  be  obtained  from 
the  smallest  of  newspapers,  the  story  is  on  the  whole  unsat- 
isfactory. The  sketch,  "An  Affair  of  Notes,"  is  interesting, 
but  inaccurate.  It  starts  off  with  the  statement,  "Usually  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  or  thereabouts — sometimes  sooner,  some- 
imes  later — every  normal  boy  has  had  his  first  case  of  love." 
As  most  everybody  ought  to  know,  the  period  of  greatest 
heart-fluttering  in  the  young  male  is  sometime  before  the 
long  pants  and  first  razor  of  sixteen  years.  Perhaps  the  best 
thing  in  the  issue  is  "Stille  Nacht,"  a  sketch  in  dramatic 
form.  It  gives  a  really  touching  and  beautiful  picture,  pos- 
sibly a  trifle  sentimentalized,  of  the  suffering  of  the  women 
left  behind  in  wartime.  But  why  did  the  author  stick  in  the 
epilogue,  depriving  us  of  any  imaginative  flight,  and  stating 
the  cold  sad  facts  in  cold  everyday  words  ?  The  news  has  just 
come  of  the  death  of  the  girl's  soldier  husband.     The  scene  is 
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vivid  and  effective,  and  the  reader  is  deeply  impressed.  Why 
didn't  the  writer  stop  there  while  the  stopping  was  good,  in- 
stead of  throwing  in  the  enumeration  of  the  horrors  of  war  ? 
In  spite  of  the  epilogue,  however,  "Stille  ISTacht"  is  a  good 
piece  of  work. 

The  March  College  of  Charleston  Magazine  puts  up  a 
fair  appearance,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  brevity  of  its  con- 
tents. It  is  neat,  and  what  material  there  is  in  it  is  pretty 
well  written.  Containing  only  twenty-seven  pages  in  all,  and 
devoting  a  dozen  of  those  to  the  regular  departments,  the 
magazine  must  not  expect  to  escape  a  few  knocks  on  the 
score  of  its  thinness.  The  opening  poem,  "Supplicatio 
Juvenis,"  is  on  the  whole  not  especially  unusual.  It  does 
contain  a  rather  striking  expression  in  the  lines, 

"And  even  now,  with  scarce  a  score  of  years 
Behind,   some  things  there  are  which  seem  almost 
Impossible." 

The  other  poem,  a  translation  from  Catullus,  is  very  well 
done.  The  two  stories  are  fairly  good.  Although  both  lack 
development,  and  are  not  so  very  strong  in  plot,  they  are 
deserving  of  thanks  from  any  reader  for  the  fact  that  they 
avoid  the  common  surprise — which-is-no-surprise  ending.  Of 
the  two,  "The  Thief"  is  the  better.  "The  Jester"  contains 
good  description,  but  there  is  ground  for  controversy  on  the 
opinion  expressed.  The  conclusion  of  the  matter  was  that 
the  miserable,  vacant,  passing  clown  is  laughter  itself.  Many 
there  be  who  would  claim  for  laughter  a  more  exalted  po- 
sition, perhaps,  beside  the  more  substantial  blessings  of 
meditation,  or  friendship. 
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THE  COMEDY  OF  THE  GOAL 

BY  H.   M.  NORTH 
(Reprinted  from  The  Archive,  June,  1899) 

DRAMATIS    PERSONS 

The  Members  of  the  Visiting  Team. 

The  Members  of  the  Home  Team. 

College  Students. 

Spectators. 

Ugly  Dan,  the  Janitor. 

Managers  of  the  Teams. 

Substitutes. 

Scene:  The  College  and  Park 

ACT  FIRST 

Scene  1 
[The    morning    before    the    game.     The    college    guest- 
chamber.    Enter  Janitor  followed  by  visiting  team,  carrying 
bundles,  valises,  etcJ\ 

Captain  (to  Janitor)  : 

Thou  son  of  darkness,  tell  us  now  thy  name ; 

For  thou  art  darkest  sun  that  ever  rose. 
Janitor: 

An  't  please  you,  sir,  they  call  me  Ugly  Dan, 

A  very  worthy  name  as  I  might  say. 

Captain: 

Well,  go  thou,  Dan,  and  bring  some  water  straight, 
To  lave  our  dusty  countenance  withal, 
Before  I  crush  that  ancient,  greasy  hat 
That  sits  awry  above  thy  grinning  face. 
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Janitor: 

Anon,  anon,  I'll  come  again  in  haste, 
Or  ever  you  can  tell  a  half  a  score. 
[Exit  Janitor] 

First  Player: 

The  hostile  team  did  practice  on  the  heath, 
Displaying  each  his  form  with  agile  show, 
While  we  were  walking  hither  from  the  town. 
They  seem  to  have  the  pitch  of  health  and  strength, 
Most  fearsome  now  it  is  to  see  them  play. 

Second  Player: 

Cheer  up,  my  lad,  and  swallow  down  your  fear ; 
We'll  bid  defiance  to  their  strength,  and  wear 
The  lion's  look  above  the  chicken's  heart. 

Full  Bach: 

A  sorry  team,  I  say,  a  sorry  team ! 
It  seems  the  running  gear  of  evil  luck; 
Some  as  thin  as  Pharoah's  starving  kine, 
And  one  there  was  for  very  fright  did  quake, 
Each  knee  forlornly  smote  against  his  fellow. 
A  very  Freshman  band,  or  like  to  Preps ; 
An'  we  do  not  o'ercome  with  half  our  force, 
I'll  foot  it  homeward  i'  the  dead  of  night. 
[Enter  Janitor  with  water,  soap  and  towels'] 

Janitor: 

Good,  my  sir,  here's  soap  to  bathe  your  face, 
And  towels  for  the  man  with  shaggy  locks, 
And  water  for  the  homely  one  just  there, 
Though  much  it  seems  he  needs  to  use  them  all. 

Half  Back  (throwing  chair  at  Janitor)  : 

Avaunt,  thou  prating  offspring  of  the  night ! 
[Exit  Janitor  and  Manager] 
[Some  of  the  players  bathe,  some  do  not] 
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Right  Tackle: 

'Tis  now  full  noon  and  past  the  dinner  hour; 
The  inner  nature  craves  some  sustenance; 
Marry  and  we  should  better  enter  in, 
To  fill  the  bill  of  lading  for  the  day. 

Manager  (coming  in  from  dining  room)  : 
Beshrew  me  now  if  any  one  shall  dine, 
For  I  have  just  returned  from  out  the  hall, 
Where  they  commend  us  to  a  strange  repast, 
Befitting  more  of  rav'nous  beast  than  man. 

Captain: 

What  deep  suggestions  bring  this  angry  tone  ? 
Was  there  a  drug  or  charm  within  the  dish  ? 

Manager: 

Aye  and  worse ;  take  down  upon  the  list 
The  items  of  the  feast  while  I  discourse. 

Captain  (with  pencil)  : 

Call  them  forth  and  I  will  mark  them  down. 

Manager: 

A  steak  from  twenty-summered  beef  there  was, 
That  wintered  near  Cardenas'  battle  plain ; 
The  pale-faced  loaf  that  stood  on  end  hard  by 
Had  naught  of  leaven  to  expand  its  sides; 
A  bowl  of  grease,  as  clear  as  Fundy's  Bay, 
Sat  grinning  at  a  turnip's  verdant  top ; 
The  coffee-pot  in  sheerest  weakness  stood 
With  arms  akimbo,  holding  both  his  sides. 
There  was  no  sack  nor  fowl  nor  fruit, 
But  union  butter  guarded  all  the  board. 

Left  Tackle: 

Why  call  you  butter  by  that  pseudonym  ? 
Were  there  so  many  sorts  conjoined  in  one  ? 

Manager: 

A  plague  upon  a  silly-pated  fool, 

Dost  thou  not  know  in  union  there  is  strength  ? 
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Captain: 

'Tis  passing  strange  that  they  should  serve  us  thus, 
And  we  have  tasted  nought  of  food  since  morn, 
It  likes  me  not  at  all;  a  ruse  it  seems 
To  win  by  foulest  means  the  unplayed  game. 

Manager: 

Who  cares  to  dine  on  day  so  great  as  this, 
When  high  and  low  are  calling  to  the  fray  ? 
Let  each  man  handle  well  the  ball, 
And  the  game  is  ours  ere  the  evening  fall. 
[Exeunt  all  to  the  field,  giving  yell] 

Scene  2 
[Before  the  game.     Room  in  college  building.     Enter 
Captain  in  uniform.'] 

Captain  (of  Home  Team)  : 

Not  to  have  the  cigarette  or  sack, 

Deprived  of  all  the  palate  deems  the  best, 

To  run  the  track,  to  scrimmage  and  to  bathe, 

This  is  the  most  prosaic  part  of  all. 

For  three  score  days  we've  been  fleshed  on  beef, 

To  make  us  clamor  for  the  coming  game; 

Almost  my  suffering  patience  is  far  spent, 

To  train,  to  train,  to  train  but  for  a  day, 

And  then  perchance  to  lose  the  game, 

And  hasten  homeward,  hissed  by  mocking  crowds, 

The  very  crowds  you  tried  in  vain  to  please, 

Who  have  no  gratitude;  as  thankless  hounds 

That  rav'nous  rend  the  master's  kindly  hand, 

That  stretches  forth  to  them  the  daily  food. 

But  why  do  not  the  players  come  to  time? 

By  all  the  pipers  some  may  lose  their  place ! 

[Enter  Home  Team  in  uniform,  followed  by  half  a  doz- 
en Freshmen.] 
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Freshman: 

I've  just  returned  from    off  the  foot-ball  field, 
Where  now  the  opposing  team  is  drawn  for  play. 

Captain: 

How  now,  Freshman !    How  appear  the  team  ? 
Do  they  with  show  of  confidence  come  on  ? 

Freshman: 

As  warriors  gird  them  for  the  fray,  and  haste 
With  ever  quick'ning  tread  to  meet  the  foe, 
So  come  they  on,  impatient  for  the  hour. 

Captain  : 

Their  eyes,  you  worthless  scamp,  how  look  their  eyes  ? 

Freshman: 

Like  hissing,  crawling,  serpent's  vengeful  orbs, 
Their  sanguine  eyes  do  flash  with  seeming  fire. 

Captain: 

Are  all  arrayed  for  war,  in  armored  dress, 
Or  more  in  pleasure's  flaunting  garb  attired  ? 

Freshman: 

For  strife  with  visored  nose  and  cleated  foot, 

And  body  clad  in  jerkin  gory  red, 

By  churls  and  vulgar  tongues  yclept  a  sweater. 

Half  Back  (trembling)  : 

I  would  the  game  could  be  of  milder  form, 
This  custom  savours  much  of  the  savage  sport, 
And  even  now  it  fears  me  for  the  time. 

Center  Rush: 

I've  heard  it  said  that  in  the  Northern  games, 
Where  teams  content  for  doubtful  mastery, 
That  life  is  held  to  them  as  little  worth, 
And  broken  limbs  and  hair  uprooted  from 
The  scalp  are  common  heritage  of  all, 
So  beastly  and  so  bloody  is  the  game. 
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Full  Back: 

V  faith  'tis  so,  for  I  thus  once  engaged, 

Nor  storm  nor  Spanish  war  could  be  more  rude. 

Right  Tackle: 

I  marvel  much  that  you  returned  alive. 

Captain : 

What  make  of  ball  is  there  to  start  the  game, 
And  such  a  puissant  team    to  cope  withal  ? 

Half  Back: 

A  goodly  ball  from  skin  of  year-old  pig, 

That  fattened  on  the  mast  in  Harnett's  wild, 

And  on  the  dark  of  moon  was  slain  and  drawn, 

And  by  the  hand  the  pelt  was  shaped  and  stitched; 

That  every  sign  and  season  be  observed, 

And  all  the  elements  mixed  with  greatest  care. 

Captain: 

Is  there  no  song  to  whet  our  courage  up  ? 
For  where  the  pipe  and  sherris  are  forbid, 
A  tune  will  course  along  the  fibered  nerves 
Of  men,  and  fit  them  for  the  royal  game. 

Freshman: 

An'  it  please  you  all,  I  know  a  simple  lay, 
The  self  was  sung  on  Rugby's  famous  field. 

Left  Tackle: 

Silence  all,  the  song,  my  boy,  the  song, 

No  one  shall  stir  while  you  discourse  the  words. 

Freshman  (sings)  : 

A  cloudless  sky, 

An  eager  air, 
A  grand-stand  full, 

An  umpire  fair; 
The  conflict  enter, 

Call  the  time, 
Rush  the  center, 

Force  the  line; 
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Bravely  thus  'til  the  conflict's  done, 
Bravely  thus  'til  the  game  is  won, 
With  joyful  shout 
The  yell  rings  out, 
And  then  and  then  away  for  feast  and  fun. 
Captain: 

Well  sung,  my  boy,  for  one  of  unripe  years, 
I,  too,  had  once  the  mellow  soothing  voice, 
But  age  hath  coldly  locked  it  in  my  jaws. 

Left  Tackle: 

But  hark,  the  college  clock  is  striking  two, 
Her  slender  hand  a  revolution  lacks 
To  point  us  to  the  fatal  hour  of  strife. 

Captain: 

What  preparation  is  there  yet  to  make  ? 

Center  Rush: 

There's  naught,  my  liege,  for  all  was  done  ere  noon. 
The  game  now  stands  on  expectation's  toe, 
And  Fresh,  and  Soph,  are  gathered  on  the  field. 

Manager : 

Then  go  we  out  to  play  like  men, 
And  win  or  ne'er  give  yell  again. 

[Exeunt  all  for  the  field~\ 

ACT  SECOND 

Scene  1 

[The  game  is  just  over.  Each  side  claims  the  victory,  he- 
cause  of  unfair  advantage  taken  by  the  other  team.  Slug- 
ging and  angry  words  were  resorted  to  in  every  direction. 
The  players  retire  in  confusion  from  the  field,  carrying  with 
them  several  of  their  wounded  and  bleeding  companions.  The 
crowd  follows,  as  it  always  does.  All  enter  a  vacant  lot  in 
front  of  the  college  building.^ 
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Captain  (of  Visiting  Team)  : 

Zounds,  but  the  game  is  ours  and  fairly  won, 
For  they  with  iron  heel  upraised  on  high, 
In  vilest  manner  trod  upon  our  men, 
Downfallen  i'  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

First  Spectator: 

I  saw  the  Full  Back  drive  upon  a  man, 
And  slug  him  i'  the  face,  a  bloody  stroke, 
That  caused  the  stars  to  fall  about  his  head. 

Full  Back  (Visiting  Team)  : 

If  thou  hadst  less  of  tongue  and  more  of  eyes, 
It  would  better  serve  thy  mother's  only  son, 
Who  now  doth  warp  the  vision's  normal  trend. 
He  slugged  me  that  I  had  seized  the  ball, 
I  slugged  him  that  he  did  strike  at  me, 
This  the  only  violence  I  have  used. 

Second  Spectator: 

But  thou  didst  pass  the  ball  a  forward  thrust, 

To  gain  by  unfair  means  the  distant  goal, 

And  cursed  with  loudest  mouth  the  umpire's  word. 

Captain  (Home  Team)  : 

I  mainly  broke  through  line  of  twelve  good  men, 
And  then  did  lie  headlong  upon  the  ball. 

Manager  (Visiting  Team)  : 

Aye  sure  didst  lie,  but  not  upon  the  ball, 

But  i'  the  face  of  most  apparent  fact, 

For  there  were  not  twelve  men  upon  the  field. 

Spectators  : 

Out,  out,  thou  thieving  dotard,  out ! 

We'll  show  thee  how  accuse  the  best  of  men, 

Now  seize  him,  lads,  and  drive  him  driv'ling  hence. 

[The  spectators  rush  upon  him.  A  rough-and-tumble 
fight  ensues.  The  visitors  depart,  followed  by  stones,  bricks, 
and  the  curses  of  the  crowd.     Bach  declares  for  vengeance 
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against  the  other.     The  Home  Team  gathers  around  their 
captain.] 

Captain  (Home  Team)  : 

And  now,  my  lads,  the  day  is  waning  fast, 
And  Saturn's  disk  is  hanging  tree-top  high ; 
The  coolish  evening  air  with  chilly  touch 
Commands  us  all  to  seek  the  glowing  hearth, 
Where  wine,  wassail,  jest  and  song, 
Shall  cheer  the  heart  the  whole  night  long. 
[Exeunt,  giving  yell] 
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Ut  Consideretis 

In  this  day  of  limousines  and  tarvia  the  ideals  of  the 
times  have  become  redolent  with  the  nauseating  fumes  of 
gasoline.  Old  men  dream  dreams  of  ten  per  cent  bonds,  and 
young  men  think  in  terms  of  watered  stocks.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
materialistic  age.  There  is  no  denying  that,  nor  bewailing 
of  it,  for  it  has  been  long  delayed;  but  with  this  advance  of 
materialism,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  a  consideration  idly 
spent  to  weigh  the  attendant  losses. 

The  diet  of  the  twentieth  century  is  largely  bread;  the 
affairs  of  the  spirit  are  relegated  to  the  rear  of  the  stage. 
Shekel  worship  has  caused  young  men  to  forget  their  ob- 
ligations to  the  state,  and  only  stoical  minds  talk  of  patriot- 
ism. Now  that  the  employment  bureaus  have  begun  their 
spring  drive,  and  twenty  thousand  bachelors  of  arts  are  soon 
to  be  dispatched  to  the  professions  and  industries,  peradven- 
ture  it  is  not  untimely  for  one,  who  likewise  finds  himself 
susceptible  to  the  maladies  of  the  times,  to  sound  the  warning. 

You,  who  are  about  to  become  active  agents  in  the  life  of 
the  state,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  invests  you  with  sacred 
responsibilities.  It  is  yours  from  your  vantage  ground  to 
arouse  the  clod-hopper  mind  of  the  masses  lest  disaster  burst 
on  them  unforeseen — you  are  the  sons  of  the  prophets. 
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The  Turn  of  the  Tide 

V.    C.    HALL 

Dave  St.  George  swabbed  his  forehead  with  a  huge  ban- 
danna and  blew  like  a  porpoise ;  it  was  hot  in  the  garden  to- 
day. A  sickly  sea-breeze  blew  across  the  steaming  marsh  and 
brought  pestiferous  sand-flies  that  crawled  in  tantalizing 
swarms  over  his  neck  and  hands.  His  eyes  burned  with  salty 
sweat  that  leaked  in  at  the  corners  and  trickled  down  his 
brown  face.  It  was  hot  in  the  garden,  but  away  across  the 
long  stretches  of  green  marsh  he  could  see  the  dazzling  white 
beach,  and  the  running  line  of  white  breakers  pouring  in 
through  the  inlet,  and  just  above  the  whiteness  of  the  beach 
a  rim  of  cool,  green,  briny  ocean.  Far  down  through  the 
trees,  and  almost  at  his  feet,  lay  the  snug  little  fishing  hamlet 
of  Hampstead  securely  built  under  the  shadow  of  the  hill. 
Hat  in  hand,  Dave  gazed  away  into  the  shimmering  distance, 
forgetful  of  the  weeds  among  the  young  corn,  oblivious  to 
the  insistent  voice  of  his  wife  who  now  impatiently  called  him 
from  the  back-steps  of  the  cottage. 

"Dave,"  she  called,  "Oh — Dave,"  then  after  a  moment 
"Da — vid."  A  foreboding  tone  crept  into  the  long  high- 
pitched  call  and  Dave,  after  listening  for  a  moment,  dropped 
his  hoe  and  shambled  glumly  toward  the  cottage. 

"Ain't  you  plum'  deaf,  David  St.  George?"  she  broke 
out,  as  he  slouched  through  the  back  gate  and  flopped  down 
on  the  steps.  "Here  I've  been  yellin'  myself  blue  in  the  face 
for  this  half-hour.  Fetch  me  a  pound  o'  lard  from  Joe's," 
she  continued,  thrusting  a  tin  bucket  into  his  hands,  and 
waving  him  toward  the  gate.  "And  don't  you  stop  to  guff 
with  them  good-for-nothin's  'bout  the  shop,"  she  yelled  after 
him.  Dave  moved  sullenly  out  into  the  dusty  road  and  down 
toward  the  village. 

After  passing  beyond  a  bend  in  the  road,  Dave  slackened 
his  pace  and  with  a  discreet  glance  or  two  behind  him,  sank 
down  into  the  shady  grass  beside  the  wagon-ruts.     "Wut  a 
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life — wut  a  life,"  he  grumbled,  and  sprawled  out  in  the  long 
grass.  "Ain't  been  a  year  yet  since  Nance  'n  me  was  married 
'n  be  shot  if  she  ain't  makin'  me  walk  the  plank  a'ready — 
this  farmin'  warn't  never  meant  for  me  no  way's  I  can  figger. 
'Drather  be  stooard  on  a  Port  Mahon  hooker,"  he  chuckled 
bitterly  to  himself.  "Mother  o'  Moses,  but  I  hate  to  face  the 
boys  at  Joe's.  But  this  ain't  gittin'  me  no  where,"  he  added, 
staggering  to  his  feet  and  making  off  down  the  road  with  the 
pail  dangling  on  his  arm. 

Rough-bearded  seamen  smoking  rank  pipes  before  the 
door  of  the  Hampstead  Supply  Co.  nudged  each  other  and 
winked  gravely  as  Dave  passed  into  the  shop  with  a  half- 
hearted "gud  morning"  to  the  men  he  had  formerly 
called  mates.  He  felt  strangely  self-conscious.  A  year  be- 
fore, he  could  have  called  any  man  in  the  crowd  a  damn  liar 
without  batting  an  eye ;  today  they  only  growled  as  he  passed. 
He  had  sweated  at  the  capstan  with  these  same  men,  he  had 
lolled  on  the  deck  and  swapped  rough  salty  tales  with  Duff, 
and  Bill,  and  "Red"  Saunders  and  "Horse"  Dawson.  He 
knew  them — every  one.  When  the  Mary  B.  went  ashore  on 
Diamond  Shoals  two  winters  before,  he  and  Red  had  stuck 
to  a  bottom-up  whaler  for  a  day  and  a  night — adrift  in  a 
sleety  sea. 

"  'An  they  passes  me  up,  now,"  Dave  thought.  "Duff's 
forgot  the  night  Nance's  old  man  went  to  Davy  Jones — 
me  'n  him  out  in  a  twelve  foot  dory  wid  a  bull  of  a  sea  run- 
nin',  lookin'  for  his  corp." 

Only  Joe,  the  shopkeeper,  seemed  genuinely  glad  to  see 
him,  only  Joe  called  him  Dave  and  spoke  of  old  times.  When 
the  lard  pail  was  filled,  Dave,  hungry  for  companionship, 
lingered  to  talk. 

"I  do'  know,  Dave,  as  it's  my  business,"  Joe  began, 
after  whittling  thoughtfully  for  a  moment,  "but  the  boys 
likes  to  guff  'bout  Dave  St.  George's  yaller  streak  sence  you 
quit  sea-farin'."  He  banged  Dave  on  the  back  with  a  horny 
hand.     "Now  Gawd  ain't  never  made  a  St.  George  wid  a  yal- 
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ler  streak,  so  I  passes  the  lie  to  the  'ole  bally  lot  of  'em.  But 
honest,  Dave,  wut  eatin'  you  ?" 

"Joe,  I'm  tellin'  you  the  Gawd's  truth,"  Dave's  voice  was 
husky  as  a  fog-horn,  "when  I  was  courtin'  Nance  she  never 
wouldn't  bargain  to  marry  'til  I  give  her  my  word  to  leave 
the  sea.  It  like  t'  finished  her  when  her  ole  man  was  lost  off 
Hatteras  winter  'fore  last.  Well  I  agrees,  and  now  I'm  a — 
ketchin'  hell  'n  you  can  bet  I'm  sick  on't — but  Nance's  a 
good  gel." 

Joe  spat  across  the  counter  and  brushed  the  back  of  his 
hand  over  his  mouth.  "But  I'm  a — tellin'  you,  Dave,  it's  up 
to  you  to  come  to  a  show  down.  Ain't  no  sense  in  a  firs' 
class  seaman  wastin'  his  time  in  a  blasted  little  two  b'  foe 
garden.  Y'  ain't  shipped  sense  the  Gloucester  run  in  t'  that 
snorter  off  a  Topsail,  'n  the  boys  says  you  lost  yo'  guts.  I 
knows  better,  but  there's  some  as  you  got  a  show." 

"I  ain't  no  wise  done  yet s'long,  Joe,"  and  Dave  left 

the  store. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day  Dave  moved  like  a  man 
in  a  dream.  At  supper  he  drank  his  soup  in  silence;  then 
pushing  back  his  chair  he  left  the  kitchen.  Nancy  wondered 
that  he  did  not  linger  to  smoke  his  evening  pipe,  but  made 
neither  comment  nor  inquiry.  With  his  old  blue  cap  pulled 
firmly  down  on  his  head,  Dave  left  the  house  and  took  the 
moonlit  road  to  the  village.  He  passed  through  the  shadowy 
streets,  carefully  avoiding  Tom's  saloon,  where  Dawson  and 
the  boys  were  singing  a  half-drunk  chanty,  and  slipped  down 
among  the  docks  and  warehouses. 

"Tide's  floodin'  fast,"  Dave  murmured,  as  he  dangled  his 
legs  from  a  bulkhead  and  listened  to  the  sea-water  gurgling 
among  the  crusty  piles.  But  he  was  not  thinking  of  the  tide ; 
Joe's  words  passed  and  repassed  through  his  brain  like  fever. 
"Farmin'  ain't  no  job  for  a  firs'  class  seaman,"  he  repeated 
time  and  again.  "So  the  boys  goats  'bout  Dave's  yaller 
streak — passes  me  up.  I  ken  stay  aloft  with  the  best  of  'em, 
right  now Gawd !    If  I  could  cut  loose !" 
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The  hollow  clunking  of  oars  and  the  melancholy  wheezing 
of  a  homesick  accordeon  came  to  him  from  out  the  moonlight, 
and  brought  tears  to  his  eyes. 

"Wut  the  'ell,"  he  growled  and  dashed  a  hand  over  his 
eyes.  Lights  from  the  Virgia  May  glittered  across  the  har- 
bar  as  she  swung  wide  at  her  moorings.  Men's  voices  drifted 
across  to  Dave.  The  crew  was  putting  things  ship-shape  in 
order  to  drop  over  the  bar  on  the  first  of  the  ebb  tide. 

"  'N  the  skipper's  on  the  look  out  for  seamen,"  thought 
Dave.  "Them  boys'll  be  free  as  sea-birds  tomorrow,  bearing 
away  to  the  Indies — 'n  me  workin'  that  bloody  garden.  Nance 
ain't  done  me  right,  no  way.  I've  shipped  under  tough  skip- 
pers but  she's  the  worst  o'  the  lot.  I  ain't  felt  nat'al  these 
sebin  months — jus'  git  me  aloft  in  a  nor-east  snorter  'n  I'm 
right  as  rain  but — Nance's  a  good  gel — only  a  huzzy." 

The  homesick  accordeon  was  playing  "Abel  Brown"  now, 
and  Dave  hummed  the  wild  old  air  to  himself.  Half  forgot- 
ten nights  spent  in  Jamaica  Sailor-Town  trooped  into  his 
memory,  nights  of  drunken  riot  and  Spanish  love ;  now  he 
wallowed  in  the  stinking  forecastle,  now  he  tumbled  out  to 
take  his  trick  at  the  wheel,  now  he  clambered  aloft  in  a 
blustering  northeaster.  That  wicked  old  sea-song  smacked  of 
"lee  scupper  under  and  a  bone  in  her  teeth" ;  generations  of 
sea-faring  St.  Georges — long  since  gone  to  Davy  Jones,  passed 
like  shadows  through  his  brain  and  stirred  strangely,  in- 
sistently in  his  blood. 

The  song  came  to  an  end  and  Dave  clambered  stiffly  from 
the  bulk-head. 

"Tides  'most  slack,"  he  mused,  and  hurried  through  the 
sleeping  village  and  up  the  steep  road  to  his  cottage.  He 
climbed  through  the  kitchen  window  and,  after  rummaging 
in  the  bottom  of  a  sea-chest  behind  the  door,  dragged  out  a 
musty  suit  of  dungarees  and  a  pair  of  sea-boots.  For  a  mo- 
ment Dave  stood  listening  to  his  wife's  regular  breathing  in 
the  next  room,  then  carefully  opened  the  door  and  looked  in 
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where  she  lay  asleep  with  the  moonlight  on  her  face.  He 
hesitated  for  an  instant,  then  quietly  closed  the  door,  tumbled 
boots  and  dungarees  into  a  canvas  bag  and  climbed  out  into 
the  night.  As  Dave  swung  into  the  road  and  down  toward 
the  village,  he  whistled  aloud  the  tune  of  the  accordeon — 
"Abel  Brown"— "Abel  Brown." 
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A  Great  Cartoonist  and  His  Creations 

J.    H.    BURRUS 

Among  the  really  great  originators  of  American  carica- 
ture, no  one  is  better  known  than  Thomas  3STast,  the  pioneer 
of  his  craft  in  this  country.  Still  better  known  are  the  sym- 
bolic characters  he  invented, — characters  which  in  his  time 
formed  the  alphabet  of  cartoon  symbolism,  and  which,  be- 
cause of  their  own  eternal  fitness,  became  the  common  prop- 
erty, not  only  of  the  cartoonists  but  of  all  people,  and  en- 
dured. To  most  of  us,  Uncle  Sam,  the  Democratic  Donkey, 
the  Tammany  Tiger,  the  Republican  Elephant,  and  Santa 
Claus,  are  more  familiar  than  their  creator,  Thomas  Nast. 

However  lasting  these  characters  may  prove  to  be,  it  is 
certain  that  Nast  himself  never  thought  of  his  work  as  laying 
a  permanent  structure.  He  had  in  his  hands  the  material  for 
creating  a  national  art,  but  certainly  he  did  not  sit  down  de- 
liberately to  produce  a  set  of  devices  or  embodiments  for 
future  service.  Each  symbol  was  the  result  of  some  strong 
requirement  of  current  history,  and  Nast  was  the  only  man 
really  able  to  meet  these  situations. 

When  he  began  his  work,  only  two  letters  of  the  cartoon 
alphabet  existed — Brother  Jonathan  and  Columbia — and  the 
first  of  these  was  not  a  symbol,  but  rather  a  libel  used  by  the 
English  caricaturists  to  represent  a  nation  from  the  stand- 
point of  ridicule.  Punch,  London,  published  the  first  con- 
ception of  Uncle  Sam  in  1844,  and  it  bears  the  title  of  "Yan- 
kee Doo."  Even  in  this  early  cartoon,  Brother  Jonathan,  as 
he  was  then  known,  was  pictured  with  long  coat  tails  and  a 
high  collar,  but  as  yet  no  whiskers  had  appeared.  The  first 
American  cartoon  of  our  national  symbol  was  published  in 
the  New  York  Lantern  of  March,  1852.  The  whiskers  had 
not  yet  sprouted,  but  the  trousers  had  became  striped,  the 
collar  high,  and  vest  baggy.  Some  of  the  English  car- 
toonists pictured  him  as  a  combination  of  the  politician  and 
the  frontiersman, — his  broad  sombrero  and  six-shooter  re- 
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fleeted  the  spirit  of  the  rugged  West.  Before  the  war  Punch 
pictured  Uncle  Sam  as  a  clean-shaven,  Southern  planter. 
The  broad-brimmed  hat,  the  starry  shirt,  striped  trousers, 
and  high  boots  constituted  his  mode  of  dress.  But  with  the 
war,  a  change  took  place.  Lincoln  was  used  as  a  study  by 
the  artists  of  his  time;  consequently  we  have  many  cartoons 
of  the  Civil  War  President  in  the  guise  of  Uncle  Sam.  Al- 
though the  fact  is  not  recorded,  it  is  practically  certain  that 
Lincoln  was  responsible  for  the  whiskers  now  universally 
found  on  the  face  of  Uncle  Sam.  Not  only  in  this  respect, 
but  in  others,  Lincoln  seems  to  be  the  prototype  of  the  na- 
tional figure.  All  of  these  modern  characteristics  of  Uncle 
Sam,  Nast  popularized.  The  slim,  graceful  figure,  the  high 
hat,  the  striped  trousers  and  starry  vest,  the  long  whiskers, 
the  straps  at  the  bottom  of  the  trousers,  and  the  characteristic 
coat  tails  were  all  combined  and  put  into  their  modern  form 
by  Thomas  Nast.  This  conception  of  Uncle  Sam  was  the 
most  American-like,  and  for  that  reason  it  has  endured. 

Without  the  name  of  Uncle  Sam,  the  mere  figure  of  this 
hero  would  hardly  be  so  popular.  The  name  fits  the  char- 
acter, and  the  character  fits  the  name.  The  origin  of  the 
title  is  somewhat  problematic,  but  the  following  suggestion 
has  been  offered.  Almost  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  letters  U.  S.  as  a  title  or  designation  for  the  United 
States  prevailed  so  slightly  among  the  masses  as  to  be  prac- 
tically unknown.  In  one  of  our  small  and  early  wars,  when 
Elbert  Anderson,  who  furnished  the  government  with  large 
supplies  for  the  army,  sent  forward  his  boxes  labeled,  "E.  A. 
to  U.  S.,"  Yankee  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  the  query  pro- 
pounded, "What  does  U.  S.  stand  for?"  Now  one  of  these 
inspectors  was  Samuel  Wilson,  familiarly  called  "Uncle 
Sam,"  and  so  the  impression  went  abroad  that  he  was  the 
father  of  the  initials.  Later  the  knowledge  that  they  meant 
the  United  States  permeated  the  country,  but  the  Uncle  Sam 
idea  had  come  to  stay,  and  before  long,  "Uncle  Sam"  as  a 
term  to  indicate  the  government  was  adopted  with  the  readi- 
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ness  peculiar  to  Americans.  Brother  Jonathan  was  rele- 
gated to  a  past  era;  one  in  which  redundant  verbiage  had 
been  the  fashion. 

The  first  symbol  Nast  really  created  was  the  Democratic 
Donkey.  At  first  the  donkey  was  not  intended  to  stand  for 
the  party  as  a  whole,  but  only  for  that  element  of  it  which 
found  pleasure  in  attacking  Secretary  of  War  Stanton,  even 
as  he  lay  in  his  coffin.  This  assault  roused  Nast,  and  a  small 
cartoon  which  appeared  in  Harper's  Weekly  for  January  15, 
1870,  entitled  "A  Live  Jackass  Kicking  a  Dead  Lion,"  was 
the  result.  The  "Live  Jackass"  was  labeled  "The  Copperhead 
Press,"  and  it  was  in  this  form  that  the  Donkey  symbol  made 
its  first  appearance  in  the  American  cartoon.  It  has  been 
said  that  Nast  must  have  recognized  the  fitness  of  the  donkey 
idea  for  presenting  what  he  then  regarded  as  the  party  of 
noise  and  obstruction,  for  he  did  not  forget  it  two  years  later 
when  the  national  campaign  came  around. 

Meanwhile  the  politics  of  New  York  City  had  drifted 
into  the  hands  of  the  corrupt  Tweed  Ring.  The  public 
money  was  freely  scattered  by  this  greedy  bunch  of  politic- 
ians. In  the  New  York  Times  was  published  a  list  of  the 
expenditures.  Forty  old  chairs  and  three  tables  for  the  new 
courthouse  had  cost  the  city  $179,729.60;  one  item  of  sta- 
tionery $186,495.61;  and  thermometers  $7,500.00.  The 
cartoonist  put  aside  his  party  differences  to  lead  the  fight 
against  Tammany.  He  at  first  pictured  the  members  as 
thieves,  vultures,  and  cravens, — Tammany  he  personified  as 
Satan.  Thus  far,  however,  the  blow  had  not  been  severe 
enough.  There  was  need  of  a  climax,  a  final  blow,  and  Nast 
struck  it  with  a  symbol  that  will  last  as  long  as  New  York 
City  has  a  history.  Tweed,  the  leader  of  the  ring,  had  hung 
up  in  Tammany  Hall  the  head  of  a  savage  tiger  to  commemo- 
rate the  days  when  he  had  been  foreman  of  the  Big  Six  Fire 
Company,  whose  engine  had  been  decorated  with  that  em- 
blem. It  was  a  fitting  device  for  Tammany  Hall,  this  crea- 
ture  of   rapacity   and   stripes.     In   the    issue   of   Harper  s 
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Weekly,  published  just  before  election  day,  1871,  there  ap- 
peared one  of  the  most  effective  and  well  known  characters 
ever  invented.  "The  Tammany  Tiger  Loose, — What  Are 
You  Going  to  Do  About  It?"  was  the  caption  of  a  cartoon 
that  is  credited  with  having  had  most  to  do  with  the  overthrow 
of  the  "Ring."    Two  days  later  he  was  swept  from  power. 

It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  1874  that  Nast's  third 
great  party  symbol,  the  Republican  Elephant,  became  the 
property  of  the  American  cartoon.  During  the  Greeley  pres- 
idential boom,  Nast  had  used  an  ox  to  represent  Mr.  Greeley's 
Republican  supporters.  The  ox  did  not  suit  Nast,  and  he 
never  used  it  again.  For  a  year  or  more,  the  New  York 
Herald  had  been  keeping  up  an  outcry  against  Grant  and 
the  impossibility  of  a  third  term,  under  the  general  title  of 
"Caesarisni."  Nast  had  ridiculed  the  scare  in  several  ways, 
and  had  in  turn  been  ridiculed  by  the  Herald. 

Nevertheless,  the  cry  of  "Caesarism"  found  its  adherents 
here  and  there,  even  in  the  Republican  press.  Nast  used 
these  facts  as  a  subject  for  his  creations.  He  depicted  the 
Herald  as  an  ass  in  a  lion's  skin  frightening  a  group  of  other 
animals  with  its  noisy  braying.  In  one  corner,  the  "Repub- 
lican Vote"  grown  big  and  unwieldly,  and  rather  timid,  is  de- 
picted as  a  huge  clumsy  elephant  on  the  brink  of  a  pitfall. 
Democracy  for  the  moment  is  represented  as  a  fox  with  a 
face  resembling  that  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  happen.  A  catastrophe  did  happen,  but  the  Ele- 
phant is  next  seen  climbing  out  of  the  pitfall,  finally  to  be- 
come victorious  and  happy  once  more.  That  was  the  first 
story  told  by  the  Elephant  in  the  political  cartoon.  The  sym- 
bol continued  for  a  while  to  be  labeled  the  "Republican  Vote," 
then  became  the  "Republican  Party,"  and  finally  the  "Grand 
Old  Party,"  shortened  to  "G.  0.  P."  Like  others  of  Nast's 
symbols,  it  was  immediately  adopted  by  his  brother  illustra- 
tors. 

There  is  one  more  Nast  symbol  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked.    It  is  not  a  political  symbol;  it  is  the  pictorial  ex- 
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pression  of  the  Spirit  of  Giving — Santa  Claus.  Up  to  this 
time,  illustrators  had  pictured  the  Christmas  Saint  in  vari- 
ous ways,  but  their  conceptions  were  not  clear  or  destined  to 
last.  In  the  beginning  of  his  career,  the  early  sixties,  JSTast 
was  commissioned  to  illustrate  one  of  the  popular  books  of 
the  period,  The  Night  Before  Christmas,  by  Dr.  Clement  C. 
Moore.  Remembering  the  old  "Fur  Nicholas"  of  his  Ger- 
man childhood,  Nast  adopted  this  character  to  Dr.  Moore's 
lines,  and  so  gave  us  the  fat,  good-natured  old  fellow,  clad  in 
furs,  smoking  a  short  pipe,  wearing  high  boots,  and  carrying 
a  bag  of  toys.  This  figure  at  once  became  a  favorite;  Har- 
pers Weekly  and  the  McLaughlin  toy  books,  which  Nast  also 
illustrated,  gave  it  a  circulation  throughout  America.  Eng- 
lish and  German  newspapers  reproduced  the  picture  abroad. 
Nast  gave  Santa  Claus  a  home  at  the  North  Pole,  and  fitted 
him  up  with  a  spy-glass  for  picking  out  the  good  and  bad 
children,  a  huge  book  in  which  to  record  their  names,  and 
the  fleet-footed  deer  and  a  sleigh  in  which  Santa  Claus  started 
out  on  each  Christmas  Eve.  Thus  was  created  the  true 
Christmas  symbol  which  is  likely  to  survive. 

These  are  the  more  important  creations  of  Thomas  Nast. 
Minor  inventions  are  the  "Inflation  Babv,"  a  figure  used  in 
1873  when  the  plan  for  the  expansion  of  the  currency  was  on 
foot;  the  figure  representing  labor,  and  the  empty  dinner 
pail.  Hardly  more  than  three  symbols  that  are  worth  while 
have  been  added  to  Nast's  alphabet.  The  figure  representing 
the  trusts  was  created  by  the  late  Homer  Davenport.  Mr. 
Frederick  A.  Opper,  creator  of  Happy  Hooligan,  is  credited 
with  first  using  the  "Common  People"  symbol.  He  is  usually 
represented  as  an  elderly  man  with  large,  old  fashioned  hat, 
umbrella,  nose  glasses,  and  clothes  of  an  ancient  fashion. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  exclamation  that  he  "felt  like  a  Bull  Moose" 
gave  the  cartoonists  an  easy  job  of  creating  a  symbol  for  the 
Progressive  party.  As  yet  no  animal,  representative  of  the 
feminist  movement,  has  appeared.     The  Socialists  and  Pro- 
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hibitionists  are  still  without  letters  in  the  cartoon  alphabet 
of  symbolism.  It  will  probably  be  many  a  day  before  an- 
other Thomas  Nast  will  swing  out  into  the  fields  of  American 
caricature.  He  was  one  of  the  great  lights  of  his  period; 
Lincoln,  Grant,  Booth,  Whitman,  George  W.  Childs,  Henry 
Irving,  and  others  honored  his  genius  and  were  accounted 
among  his  friends.  One  writer  says  that  "Nature  never  cre- 
ated a  more  fertile  brain,  a  keener  mental  vision,  or  a  more 
absolute  individuality  than  were  combined  in  the  person  of 
ThomasNast."    He  was,  indeed,  a  Shakespeare  in  his  art. 
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Without  Escort 

JACK  WHITLOCK  WALLACE 

We  were  walking  one  evening  on  the  heights.  A  parked 
green,  broken  here  and  there  with  a  virgin  growth  of  beeches 
stretched  away  in  the  moonlight  to  the  water.  At  our  back 
lay  the  glare  of  the  city.  Mothers  with  their  daughters, 
young  men  in  flannels,  men  in  black  with  their  wives,  were 
on  the  drive  out  for  a  breath  of  the  night  air  from  the  river. 
An  occasional  boat  flashed  into  view  and  faded  into  jeweled 
craft  in  the  distance.     A  woman  without  escort  passed  us. 

Far  down  on  the  green  we  found  an  isolated  bench 
shaded  from  the  moonlight  by  a  distant  canopy  of  foliage; 
and  there  with  the  splashing  of  the  water  on  the  shore  to 
intrigue  the  fancy  we  talked  of  this  and  that :  of  poverty,  of 
wealth,  of  vice,  as  men  do  who  have  never  known  misery 
and  have  just  dined  on  a  choice  cut  of  beef.  My  companion 
was  far  from  a  prude.  One  of  those  men  who  realize  that 
vice  is  a  subjective  figure  in  society,  and  yet,  have  too  much 
of  that  reverence,  native  to  the  orthodox,  to  cavil  with 
its  conventions.  In  talking,  he  had  referred  to  the  woman 
who  had  passed  us  on  the  drive. 

On  that  same  stone  bench,  where  we  now  sat,  some  years 
before  I  had  found  one  of  these  lonely  figures.  I  had  never 
spoken  of  it,  but  the  chance  which  had  brought  back  to  me 
that  scene  this  evening  and  the  open  mind  of  my  companion 
were  not  to  be  denied.     I  told  him  the  story: 

"Often,  before  the  city  moved  uptown,  I  used  to  walk  here 
along  the  shore.  Few  people  came  so  far  down  and  it  was 
restful  away  from  the  crowd  after  the  stir  of  the  day.  One 
evening  a  woman  in  white,  wearing  a  veil,  occupied  my 
bench.  She  was  sobbing.  I  passed  on,  believing  her  grief 
that  of  some  ingenious  siren.  But  later,  when  I  returned, 
she  was  still  there,  and  this  time  her  distress  was  less  appar- 
ent. A  sigh — half  a  sob,  half  a  moan,  came  to  me,  and  I 
stopped. 
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"This  was  the  sorrow  of  shattered  hopes,  like  that  of  a 
mother  who  does  penance  for  a  wayward  son.  Here  was  a 
woman  in  distress,  alone,  in  need  of  help.  What  was  I  to  do  ? 
She  sighed  again,  pouring  out  her  grief  into  the  night.  I 
walked  nearer  but  she  did  not  look  up.  She  was  young;  I 
could  see  her  dress.  It  was  revolting,  this  lonely  figure  weep- 
ing there  in  the  sifted  moonlight.  I  addressed  her  from 
where  I  stood: 

"  'Madam,  you're  in  distress.     May  I  be  of  assistance  V 

"I  stepped  up  to  her  and  gave  her  my  card.  She  raised 
her  veil.  She  was  beautiful.  Without  hesitating,  she  an- 
swered : 

"  'Sir,  I  came  here  to  kill  myself.     Leave  me.' 

"But  I  didn't  leave.  This  was  an  invitation  to  share  her 
sorrow  and  I  stayed.  I  remained  standing  and  waited  for 
her  to  speak  again.  The  interval  was  not  long.  Despair 
made  her  eager  to  unburden  her  heart. 

"  'Sir,  I'm  destitute.' 

"  'Perhaps,  madam,  I ' 

"But  she  did  not  let  me  finish.  She  had  begun  the  nar- 
rative of  her  trials  and  did  not  hear  me. 

"  'My  people  were  stage  folk  and  left  me  poor.  I  tried 
it  for  a  while,  but  I  didn't  take  and  I  wouldn't  play  a  second. 
I  took  the  civil  service,  but  the  waiting  list  was  too  long. 
I  tried  employment  bureaus.  One  sent  me  to  a  millinery 
shop  downtown,  but  the  confinement  made  me  stupid.  An- 
other sent  me  to  a  suburban  school,  but  I  couldn't  teach.  My 
patience  was  gone.     I  came  back  and  now — I'm  penniless.' 

"She  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  to  force  back  tears 
which  the  recital  of  her  tribulations  had  summoned.  A  sec- 
ond time  I  offered  my  assistance  and  again  she  did  not  hear 
me.  She  swallowed,  and  added  in  a  suppressed  tone,  almost 
a  whisper,  as  if  the  effort  cost  her: 

"  'But  that's  not  what  gnaws  at  my  heart.     Listen :' 

"She  looked  away  from  me. 

"  'It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I-  reached  the  city. 
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I  had  no  place  to  go.  I  was  desperate.  I  walked  about  from 
street  to  street,  wherever  chance  led  me,  jostled  by  the  crowds 
which  evening  had  sent  hurrying  home.  But  the  streets  be- 
gan to  empty.  Suddenly,  I  realized  that  I  had  walked  for 
hours.  My  limbs  ached.  I  looked  about  me.  I  was  at  Lex- 
ington Square  and  across  the  way  the  dazzling  lights  of  The 
Lexington  met  my  glance.  I  was  hungry.  In  my  purse  were 
two  frayed  bills.  The  orchestra  was  playing  a  familiar  opera. 
Revolting  against  the  poverty  that  was  soon  to  be  mine,  I  re- 
solved to  spend  my  last  penny  in  an  illusive  hour.  The  place 
was  filled  with  theatre-goers — women  in  evening  dress.  I 
was  out  of  place.  People  stared  at  me.  I  didn't  care.  The 
heavy  perfumed  air  brought  back  to  me  better  days,  and  I  be- 
gan to  breathe  again.  Some  fennec  eared  old  fellow  smiled 
and  I yes,  I  must  have  smiled,  too.    He  was  wealthy.' 

"Her  words  became  sobs.  A  damp  coolness  floated  up 
from  the  river.     She  shivered. 

"  'He  placed  credits  for  me  in  the  shops.    He ' 

"She  began  to  sob  again  but  this  time  she  could  not  cheat 
her  sorrow.  She  could  not  go  on.  It  was  too  much  for  me, 
the  grief  of  one  so  young  and  lovely. 

"  'Come  child,'  I  said,  'you're  cold.' 

"She  was  not  a  child,  but  grief  brings  out  the  naive  in 
women  and  makes  them  just  children  grown-up. 

"  'Come,  I'll  take  you  to  my  aunt's.' 

"She  took  my  arm;  fatigue  made  her  credulous.  At  the 
head  of  the  drive  I  called  a  cab.  Aunt  Sarah  was  in  her  bed- 
room when  we  got  there.  I  ran  up  and  told  her  of  the  guest 
downstairs  whom  I  had  brought.  The  dear  old  lady  kissed 
me  on  the  forehead.  It  never  occurred  to  her  to  question  my 
story — she  always  trusted  me.  If  the  good  old  Puritan  had 
only  known  the  truth !  But  she  never  learned  it.  The  guest 
remained  until  the  dear  old  lady  died." 

A  policeman  passed  along  before  us  and  I  paused. 

"What  became  of  her,"  asked  my  friend,  before  I  had 
time  to  resume. 
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"Oh,  I've  still  kept  in  touch  with  her.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  meet  her?" 

"Yes,  I  should,"  he  answered  straightway.  Men  who 
know  life  only  through  books  jump  at  an  opportunity  to  see 
first  hand. 

"Then  we'll  drop  in  and  have  a  cup  of  chocolate  with 
her,"  I  suggested. 

We  walked  briskly  up  to  the  drive.  I  dropped  in  at  a 
booth  and  phoned  her. 

My  companion  sipped  his  chocolate  in  silence.  He  sat 
opposite  my  wife.     He  had  always  been  a  favorite  with  her. 
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Caprice 

D.    W.    NEWSOM 

Twilight  spreads  her  dusky  wings, 
Each  star  in  heaven  its  lantern  swings, 
The  whip-poor-will  enchanted  sings, 
But  I  am  sad. 

The  morning  treads  with  heavenly  hush, 
The  sun  springs  forth  with  buoyant  blush, 
The  trees  are  all  with  song  anush, 
And  I  am  glad. 
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Das  Ewige  Weibliclie 

LUCILE   E.    BALDWIN 


Kenneth  Carlton  was  coming  home  to  live.  He  was  her- 
alded by  signs  as  unmistakable  as  those  which  ushered  in 
the  springtime.  Unattached  girls  of  marriageable  age  had 
thrown  aside  their  blase  aid  and  were  preparing  themselves 
for  the  fray.  The  debutantes  were  being  pushed  by  the 
"Baby  Tots;"  and  a  new  man,  rich,  well-built,  and  old 
enough  to  be  interesting  was  naturally  producing  a  nutter  of 
expectation  and  a  feeling  of  hope  in  the  unawakened  hearts 
of  those  girls  still  waiting  for  their  "grande  passion." 

A  group  of  them  had  met  in  Lambeth's  Pharmacy  and 
were  discussing  the  coming  event.  Finally  a  dashing-look- 
ing girl  gurgled  the  last  drops  of  chocolate  milk  through  a 
straw,  and,  as  if  strengthened  and  encouraged,  voiced  the 
question  which  each  of  them  had  longed  and  dreaded  to  ask. 

"'Spose  Carol  Gannaway  will  try  for  him  ?" 

"Heaven  forbid !"  burst  from  a  small  girl  with  a  large 
and  whitely  powdered  nose. 

"Why  should  she?"  asked  another.  "Isn't  Robert  Pen- 
ning wild  about  her,  and  isn't  he  the  best  catch  in  town  ?" 

"But  Carol  is  a  flirt,  Page,  for  all  she  denies  it." 

"Yes,  I,  too,  think  she'll  try,"  spoke  up  another,  "and 
that's  'nuff  said.'  She  certainly  doesn't  love  Bob  Penning. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  believe  Carol  is  capable  of  real 
love;  but  'course  she'll  catch  Kenneth  Carlton,  and  our  real 
chase  won't  come  'till  another  fish  is  dropped  into  the  pond. 
Then,  she'll  turn  Kenneth  loose  for  us.     Poor  man !" 

In  an  old-fashioned  house  up  town  the  all-conquering 
Carol  was  still  lying,  kimona-clad,  on  a  tumbled  bed.  An 
absorbing  conversation,  rather  one-sided,  it  is  true,  was  in 
progress.  Such  conversations  generally  followed  afternoon 
naps,  and  always  accompanied  preparation  for  bed;  for  at 
these  times  only  were  the  two  girls  alone. 

"  'Course,  you've  heard  the  girls  talking  about  Kenneth 
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Carlton,  Nell,"  said  Carol,  by  way  of  introducing  this  vital 
subject.  Eleanor  Mercer,  who  had  been  visiting  several 
weeks,  was  perched  on  the  foot  of  the  bed  busily  manicuring 
her  nails. 

"Heard  them  ?  I've  heard  nothing  else  for  a  week.  Poor 
man !  I've  always  felt  sorry  for  the  handsome  grey  fox  with 
a  pack  of  hounds  behind  him." 

Carol  laughed. 

"I'm  of  the  opinion,  Hon-child,  that  their  purchases  of 
electric-irons  and  Nyal's  Beauty  Balm  will  prove  losing  in- 
vestments. He's  coming  from  a  large  city,  it's  true,  but  I've 
had  long  quiet  talks  with  his  mother,  and  she  says  he  would 
despise  the  modern  girl  with  her  flirting  and  her  scheming." 

Eleanor  looked  up  with  renewed  interest. 

"He's  been  wrapped  up  in  his  work  and  has  spent  all  his 
energies  in  getting  that  L.  L.  B.  Mrs.  Carlton  says  he's 
never  known  many  girls,  and  to  him  each  one  is  a  bit  of  per- 
fection. He  has  never  even  dreamed  of  the  artful  devices 
and  awful  insincerities  most  of  them  practice.  Think  of  it ! 
His  ideal  is  the  real,  old-fashioned  girl,  faithful  to  her  one 
lover  from  sixteen  to  twenty-three." 

"Which  of  the  girls  will  nearest  meet  demands  ?"  Nell 
asked,  as  Carol  stopped. 

"I'm  going  to." 

"You,  Carol !  Why  I  thought  you  were  almost  engaged 
to  Bob." 

Carol  jumped  out  of  bed  and  broke  forth  in  impassioned 
sentences : 

"I  can't  help  it,  dear.  I  simply  can't.  The  thought  of 
this  new  field  to  conquer  just  makes  me  glow  with  excitement. 

"  'My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 
A  new  man  on  the  scene, 
So  did  it  when  my  teens  began, 
So  does  it  now  whene'er  it  can.' 

"Poetic  genius  fails  me.  I  don't  love  Bob,  Nell,  but  I'm 
not  a  flirt.     I  never  told  him  I  loved  him,  and  I  never  told 
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him  to  fall  in  love  with  me.  Kenneth  Carlton  sounds  at- 
tractive and  unusual,  and Oh,  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  gay 

deceivers  and  the  whirl  of  social  life.  I'm  tired  of  being  called 
a  flirt.  I'm  not  one,  I'm  not,  I'm  not.  I  'spise  girls  who 
try  to  string  men ;  but  can  I  keep  them  from  falling  in  love  % 
Can  I  help  a  stir  of  unrest  when  I  think  of  meeting  a  new 
man  ?  I  can't.  And  when  I  do  meet  him,  something  within 
me  will  wake  and  won't  be  satisfied  till  I  make  him  notice 
me.  I  know.  I've  been  through  it  before.  I've  resorted  to 
indifference,  to  cutting  remarks,  to  dulcet  voice,  and  melting 
glances;  but  I've  always  made  him  lose  his  indifference  and 
then  I'm  satisfied.  I  don't  want  them  to  love  me  and  I  don't 
try  to  make  them.  In  fact,  I  begin  to  lose  interest  just  as 
soon  as  they  do.  But  they  all  do  it.  Can  I  help  it?  I  do 
want  to  love  somebody ;  I  want  to  get  out  of  it  all  and  have  a 
home  of  my  own,  and  each  time  there's  an  inward  hope  that 
this  one  will  be  the  one.  Don't  you  'spose  I'm  every  going  to 
love  anybody  and  be  satisfied?  Will  this  stir  of  unrest  al- 
ways, always  drive  me  on  ?" 

She  stopped,  exhausted,  and  threw  herself  across  the  bed. 
Eleanor  stroked  her  head  and  murmured  soothingly.  She 
was  passionately  fond  of  her  popular  cousin  who  differed  so 
widely  from  her  in  disposition  and  temperament. 

At  a  dinner  party  the  following  week  Kenneth  Carlton 
took  his  exalted  place  in  Lynchburg  society.  The  Club 
glowed  with  shaded  lights  and  trailing  flowers.  The  girls 
had  stepped  from  the  pages  of  Vogue,  and  brought  with 
them  the  latest  coiffures,  and  the  puffs  and  frills  received 
from  Paris  as  the  magazine  went  to  press.  They  waited  ex- 
pectantly for  Carol  and  the  bizarre  costume  she  had  surely 
designed  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  stranger. 

A  car  drove  up  and  discharged  two  couples.  Carol  Gan- 
naway  entered  first.  She  had  stepped  out  of  a  Delineator 
issued  many  years  before.  Her  white  organdie  dress  was 
caught  at  the  waist  with  a  knot  of  satin  ribbon ;  she  wore  no 
jewels;  and  her  hair,  coiled  in  a  loose  knot  on  her  neck,  held 
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a  tiny  pink  bud  caught  in  its  tendrils.  Eleanor  was  dressed 
simply  as  usual,  but,  as  in  all  social  gatherings,  she  was 
obscured  not  so  much  by  the  beauty  as  by  the  very  air  and 
magnetic  power  of  her  cousin. 

Just  before  twelve  two  of  the  girls  were  whispering  in 
the  corner  behind  the  orchestra.  They  could  see  Kenneth 
and  Carol  on  a  window  seat  in  the  small,  shaded  room  ad- 
joining. Kenneth  held  the  pink  bud,  and  toyed  with  its 
petals.  Across  the  main  hall  in  the  full  glare  of  the  front 
light,  Eleanor  stood  with  a  helpless  looking  man. 

"Do  tell  me  which  of  them  looks  more  bored  ?"  asked  one 
of  the  girls,  with  a  giggle.  "They  haven't  said  a  word  for 
the  past  ten  minutes.    I've  watched  them." 

"It's  funny,  too,"  said  the  other.  "She's  just  as  pretty 
and  attractive  and  a  great  deal  sweeter  than  Carol  when  you 
really  know  her,  but  I  guess  she  lacks  Carol's  magnetism. 
She's  so  quiet  and  unassuming  that  men  never  see  her  possi- 
bilities, and  anyway  most  of  them  are  so  busy  with  the  'push- 
ers' that  they  don't  have  time  to  get  acquainted  with  the  de- 
mure little  maidens  who  wait  in  a  corner  to  be  wooed  and 
won.  The  time  is  past  for  that.  If  you  want  a  husband  these 
days,  you  have  to  get  out  on  the  highways  and  flag  him  down. 
And  I'm  going  right  now,"  she  added,  laughingly. 

That  night  the  customary  bed  time  post  mortem  took  the 
form  of  a  monologue  carried  on  by  the  victorious  Carol. 

"He's  a  dear,  isn't  he,  Nell  ?  So — so  frank  and  whole-soul- 
ed. And  he  liked  me,  Hon-child,  he  showed  that  he  did.  He 
is  positively  without  guile  or  deceit.  He  registers  every  feel- 
ing in  those  wonderful  blue  eyes.  There  was  such  a  dis- 
gusted look  in  them  as  they  wandered  over  those  stunning 
costumes  the  girls  had  on.  They  were  wonderful  frocks, 
weren't  they  ?  Every  one  of  them,  but  of  course  I  looked  dis- 
gusted too,  kind  of  sympathetically,  you  know.  Oh,  he 
looked  pleased  when  he  came  to  you  and  said  you  were  a 
sweet  looking  little  girl.  And  he  told  me  he  liked  the  way 
my  hair  was  fixed;  and  that  he  was  so  glad  to  find  one  girl 
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who  was  really  genuine  and  sincere ;  that  he  had  seen  so  many 
girls  flirt  and  trifle  with  love,  the  most  sacred  thing  in  our 
lives.  Then  he  talked  a  long  time  of  Goethe's  conception  of 
love,  "das  ewige  Wiebliche,"  the  eternally  feminine,  you 
know,  and  it  sounded,  Oh,  so — so  wonderful  and  uplifting, 
and  I  listened  with  sympathetic  eyes,  thinking  all  the  time 
of  the  various  and  sundry  men  I  had  lightly  told  I  'luffed 
them.'  " 

After  a  few  weeks  Kenneth  was  considered  almost  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  He  ran  in  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  he  chatted 
with  Eleanor  while  Carol  took  time  up  stairs  to  strike  her 
pose  of  inexperienced  girlishness.  Eleanor  had  called  him 
"Coz"  almost  from  the  beginning,  and  they  had  become  great 
pals,  discussing  every  subject  from  the  importance  of  arch- 
aeological discoveries  to  the  causes  and  probable  outcome  of 
the  war.  She  was  his  confidante  and  knew  that  his  whole 
love  was  poured  out  on  Carol.  But  her  heart  ached  with  the 
realization  that  this  love  was  for  an  idealized  Carol,  and  she 
constantly  feared  that  the  real  one  would  crop  out  and  cruelly 
disillusion  him.  But  her  cousin  was  an  actress  to  her  finger 
tips. 

It  was  almost  Easter  when  Carol  came  to  her  definite 
conclusion.  In  spite  of  hopes  and  longings,  she  realized  now 
that  the  feeling  she  had  for  Kenneth  was  not  real  love.  She 
liked  him,  she  admired  him ;  but  she  did  not  love  him. 

As  Eleanor  brushed  out  her  long  dark  hair  that  night, 
Carol  wandered  about  the  room.  She  drew  back  the  curtain 
and  stared  out  across  the  dark  gardens.  She  sniffed  the 
fresh  odor  of  newly  dug  earth,  and  saw  the  great,  yellow 
moon  as  it  rose  slowly  up  the  spire  of  Memorial  Church. 
"Hello,  Big  Moon,"  she  said,  suddenly.  "I  wish  I  could 
calmly  rise  above  earthly  things."  Then  she  turned  back  to 
the  room  and  picked  up  a  photograph  of  Kenneth.  Eleanor 
watched  her  in  surprise.  This  was  a  new  mood  for  even 
the  versatile  Carol. 
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Presently  she  began  to  talk,  and  Eleanor  felt  relieved.  It 
seemed  more  natural. 

"Kenneth  is  the  funniest  man,  Xell.  He's  almost  child- 
ish in  his  love.  I  really  believe  I'm  the  first  girl  he  ever  had. 
And  he  doesn't  ever  try  to  hide  his  feelings.  It  seems  funny 
to  me,  but  he  lets  his  love  shine  right  out  of  his  eyes  before  a 
whole  crowd.  I  couldn't  do  that,  no  matter  how  crazy  I  was 
about  a  person,  couldyou,  Nell?  But,  of  course,  you  could. 
You'd  be  willing  to  go  up  and  down  the  streets  shouting  it 
aloud.  When  you  do  love  a  man,  dearie,  he'd  better  have 
his  life  insured,  'cause  you'll  certainly  love  him  to  death, 
and  you'll  be  perfectly  satisfied,  too.  Men  may  come  and 
men  may  go ;  but  you'll  love  him  forever !  I  wish  I  were 
capable  of  love  like  that." 

"Good  gracious,  Carol,  what's  the  use  of  being  capable 
when  you've  no  one  to  bestow  it  on  ?  You  know  very  well 
that  men  don't  care  for  me,  and  that  I'm  fully  resigned  to 
canaries  and  parrots  for  the  rest  of  my  natural  life." 

"They  do  like  you,  Nell.  They've  been  lovely  to  you 
ever  since  you  came." 

"Yes,  and  why  ?  Just  because  I'm  the  cousin  of  the  most 
popular  girl  in  town.  That  silly  old  Briggsman  bounced 
over  to  me  the  other  night  and  asked  for  a  'dawnce.'  Then 
as  we  started,  he  remarked,  'you  have  a  most  charming 
cousin,  Miss  Mercer.'  I  told  him  I  was  fully  aware  of  the 
fact,  and  there  the  conversation  rested.  The  dance  was  fin- 
ished in  most  profound  silence." 

"Why  don't  you  talk  to  them,  dearie  ?  There  are  lots  of 
nice  men  in  town  who  couldn't  help  but  love  you,  if  you 
would  only  carry  on  a  little  foolishness  to  attract  them  at 
the  start." 

"But  I  just  haven't  anything  to  say." 

"Then  make  up  something.  Ask  silly  questions.  Laugh 
and  chatter  something  if  it's  just  the  multiplication  table 
backwards.  Most  men  would  grab  at  that  if  you  accom- 
panied it  with  a  sudden  flash  of  brown  eyes  and  a  deepening 
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of  dimples.  You'd  make  a  wonderful  wife,  Nell;  but  you'll 
have  to  convince  a  man  of  the  fact.  He'll  never  find  it  out 
by  himself." 

"I  can't  do  it,  Carol.  The  gift  of  light  conversation 
wasn't  called  for  in  my  specifications,  but  stop  worrying  your 
dear  self  about  me,  and  let's  go  to  bed.  My  future  parrot  will 
talk  sense  to  me,  and  we'll  live  the  grandest  life  in  a  little 
bungalow  with  climbing  roses  and  and  a  violet-bordered  path. 
I'll  do  all  the  work  in  pink  gingham  aprons,  'cause  they're 
terribly  becoming  and  will  furnish  local  color  for  the 
passersby." 

"That  sounds  like  the  picture  Ken  drew  the  other  night, 
and  I  wouldn't  spoil  it  by  telling  him  I  'spised  to  wash 
dishes  and  I'd  rather  have  a  Movie  house  with  a  boudoir  and 
a  French  maid  and  a  stationary  butler  in  the  hall.  But 
I  had  rather.  Still,  I  think  I  shall  wait  and  tell  him  after 
I  marry  him — that  is,  if  I  ever  do." 

"  'Course  you're  going  to  marry  him,  Carol.  Aren't  you 
engaged  to  him  ?"     Eleanor  stopped  half  way  to  the  bed. 

"Yes,"  Carol  answered  slowly,  dropping  into  a  chair  and 
kicking  a  slipper  across  the  room.  "But — I  just  don't  love 
him,  Nell." 

"Don't  love  him?  Don't  love  Kenneth  Carlton,  Carol? 
I— I." 

Eleanor  stopped  suddenly,  and  before  Carol  could  look 
up,  she  had  snapped  off  the  light  and  jumped  into  bed. 

Carol  undressed  slowly ;  then  lay  a  long  time  staring  into 
the  darkness.  Eleanor  loved  Kenneth  Carlton !  The  realiza- 
tion had  come  suddenly;  yet  it  explained  many  things,  and 
she  wondered  why  she  hadn't  suspected  it  before.  The  more 
she  thought  of  it,  the  less  strange  it  seemed.  They  were 
wonderfully  suited  for  each  other.  But  Kenneth  loved  her, 
not  Eleanor,  and  she  loved  his  way  of  loving  her.  She 
wasn't  willing  to  give  up  his  thoughtful  little  attentions.  She 
loved  his  boyish  talk  of  having  found  his  ideal.  She  loved 
his  conception  of  love,  "das  ewige  Weibliche."    She  loved  his 
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whole-hearted  adoration  and  his  way  of  thinking  her  a  bit  of 
perfection.  Above  all,  she  loved  his  way  of  saying  "I  love 
you,  Carol.  Not  any  special  feature,  but  just  the  eternal 
youness  of  you,  dear,  that's  all." 

She  turned  over.  Eleanor  had  gone  to  sleep.  Dear  Nell, 
so  few  men  had  ever  known  and  appreciated  her.  But  Ken- 
neth knew  the  real  Eleanor,  and  it  was  the  ways  and  thoughts 
and  spirit  of  Eleanor  that  he  loved  in  her.  She  had  borrowed 
them  and  copied  them;  she  had  won  his  love  with  them,  but 
she  had  attracted  his  attention  with  her  own  magnetic  power. 
She  thought  over  that  again.  It  wasn't  she  he  loved — he 
didn't  even  know  her  real  self — but  he  loved  true  womanli- 
ness which  belonged  by  nature  to  Eleanor  and  which  she  had 
only  affected.  If  she  should  disillusion  him,  if  she  should 
show  him  glimpses  of  her  real  self,  he  would  become  disgust- 
ed, he  would  turn  to  Eleanor,  his  pal,  for  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding, and  in  her,  once  his  eyes  were  unblinded,  he 
would  see  the  true  embodiment  of  the  spirit  he  loved.  He 
would  find  in  her  his  "ewige  Weibliche." 

A  group  of  girls  flashed  into  her  mind,  citizens  of  the 
social  world  in  which  she  had  reigned  supreme.  She  could 
see  their  significant  glances  as  they  gloried  over  the  fact  that 
quiet  little  Eleanor,  a  "dark  horse,"  had  triumphed  in  the 
race. 

Carol  kicked  back  the  covers.  She  hadn't  realized  the 
night  was  so  warm. 

No,  she  would  not  give  him  up.  Why  should  she  ?  She 
had  won  him  fairly,  and  she  would  keep  his  love.  She  would 
remain  supreme  in  her  realm.  As  for  loving  him,  what  did 
it  matter,  anyway  ?  She  admired  him  more  than  anyone  she 
knew,  she  wanted  a  home,  and  if  she  were  incapable  of  love, 
then  she  would  marry  without  it,  and  Kenneth  would  be  her 
choice.  He  loved  her,  and  she  would  marry  him.  'Twas 
hard  on  Eleanor,  but  it  certainly  wasn't  her  fault. 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  tried  to  sleep.  She  decided  she 
was  cool  and  pulled  up  the  covers.     She  resorted  to  counting, 
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up  to  twenty  and  back;  but  lier  brain  would  not  stop  work- 
ing. Was  it  fair  to  Kenneth  to  give  him  admiration  when 
real  love  was  ready  for  him,  just  waiting  to  be  discovered  ? 
Suppose  she  married  him  and  couldn't  keep  up  the  pose. 
Suppose  her  real  self  should  come  out  unawares  and  he 
should  show  disgust.  Suppose  he  should  realize,  too  late, 
that  it  was  really  Eleanor  he  loved.  She  shuddered.  And 
suppose,  once  she  was  married,  the  old  stirs  of  dissatisfac- 
tion should  awaken  when  she  met  new  men.  Suppose  she 
were  capable  of  love,  and  should  meet,  too  late,  a  man  who 
could  arouse  in  her  a  real  and  abiding  passion.  She  was 
young  yet,  only  twenty-two,  and  she  wanted  to  love;  so  why 
shouldn't  she  be  capable  of  it  ?  Yes,  she  would  wait  and 
hope.  She  would  give  Eleanor  "someone  to  bestow  it  on." 
She  would  disillusion  Kenneth.  She  would  reveal  to  him 
her  frivolous  nature.  She  would  help  him  discover  his  "ewige 
Weibliche." 

Then  she  slept. 

She  went  with  Kenneth  to  the  Easter  German  because  she 
had  promised  him  months  before.  She  wore  a  dress  that  she 
had  ordered  from  !STew  York.  It  was  a  Paris  creation  of 
apricot  taffeta  with  short,  full  skirt  embroidered  in  silver, 
and  Only  a  suggestion  of  a  waist.  Her  hair  was  carried  high 
and  arranged  in  extreme  style.  Her  cheeks  were  unusually 
pink,  her  lips,  an  artificial  crimson,  and  a  little  club  beauty 
spot — she  knew  he  loathed  them — was  stuck  audaciously  un- 
der her  left  eye.  He  stood  horrified  as  she  came  into  the 
sitting-room. 

"Carol,  you're  not  going  like  that?"  he  stared  at  her, 
wonderingly. 

"  'Course  I  am.  I  always  went  like  this  before  you  came. 
I'm  tired  of  being  simple  and  old-fashioned." 

Eleanor  came  in  just  then  with  her  escort,  and  nothing 
more  was  said.  At  the  club,  Kenneth  stood  for  a  long  time 
watching  Carol.  She  flirted  outrageously,  she  laughed  bois- 
terously, and  her  voice  was  no  longer  soft  and  sweet.     She 
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led  the  conversation  of  the  crowd  about  her.  Once  he  saw 
her  put  her  hand  on  a  man's  shoulder  and  lean  against  him. 

The  other  girls  had  done  those  things,  but  Carol .     He 

turned  away. 

The  sight  was  repulsive  to  him. 

His  telltale  eyes  registered  utter  disgust;  but  more  poig- 
nant than  disgust  was  the  pain  of  a  blasted  ideal. 

He  found  himself  in  the  shaded  room  adjoining,  and 
there  on  the  window  seat  sat  a  girl  in  white  organdie  with  a 
rosebud  in  her  hair.  Her  face  was  toward  the  window.  He 
started.  His  Carol  was  still  alive.  Here  awaiting  him  was 
the  true  womanliness  he  had  loved.  His  idealized  Carol  had 
come  back  to  him,  and  her  love  was  true  and  sincere  and 
genuine.  His  face  cleared.  The  awful  scene  just  past  was 
only  a  nightmare.  His  faith  and  ideals  came  back  to  him. 
He  had  found  the  true  embodiment  of  the  spirit  he  loved. 

He  stumbled  forward  with  soft  murmurings  of  endear- 
ment, and  the  girl  looked  around.  He  had  found  his  "ewige 
Weibliche."  It  was  revealed  to  him  through  the  eyes  of 
Eleanor. 
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Shakespeare 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  PRESIDENT  FEW  AT   SHAKESPEARE 

PAGEANT 

For  just  twenty  years  it  has  been  an  important  part  of 
my  professional  business  to  seek  to  bring  students  of  Trinity 
College  into  an  acquaintance  with  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare. 
During  these  twenty  years  I  have  had  a  growing  conviction 
that  all  training  of  the  mind  and  the  intellectual  processes 
in  general  should  be  duly  subordinated  to  education  as  a 
formative,  sustaining,  and  consoling  power  over  the  whole 
of  the  life  of  men.  But  despite  this  growing  conviction  I 
have  continued  to  teach  Shakespeare  with  enthusiasm  be- 
cause I  have  felt  sure  that  his  poetry  has  in  a  wonderful  de- 
gree just  this  power  to  transform  and  console  the  spirits  of 
men.  On  this  300th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  greatest 
poet  of  our  race  I  rejoice  with  you  that  you  and  I 

Speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spoke ;  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held; 

that  we  "are  sprung  of  earth's  first  blood" ;  that  in  our  native 
speech  we  get  at  our  mothers'  knees  access  to  a  great  racial 
heritage  in  English  poetry. 

Whitman  in  Democratic  Vistas  says  of  all  works  of  art: 
"Then,  wherever  claiming  to  be  first  class  works,  they  are  to 
be  strictly  and  sternly  tried  by  their  foundation  in  and  radia- 
tion (in  the  highest  sense  and  always  indirectly)  of,  the  ethic 
principles,  and  eligibility  to  free,  arouse,  dilate."  Few  hu- 
man beings  are  sufficiently  alive.  In  the  case  of  most  of 
us  our  spirits  are  dull  as  night,  and  we  live  at  a  poor  dying 
rate.  Beset  as  we  are  by  human  limitations,  grossly  closed 
in  by  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay,  we  need  most  of  all  to 
have  our  souls  freed,  aroused,  dilated.  How  can  literature 
perform  this  noble  function  and  so  become,  not  a  substitute  to 
be  sure,  but  a  handmaid  of  religion  ? 
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If  we  ever  understand  a  single  line  of  Shakespeare's 
greatest  poetry,  we  must  get  thereby  a  higher  conception  of 
the  dignity  and  essential  greatness  of  man's  life,  a  finer  per- 
ception of  the  beauty  and  glory  and  poetry  of  the  world,  and 
a  deeper  sense  of  the  inscrutable  mystery  of  all  things.  As 
I  conceive  them,  these  are  the  three  lessons  most  important 
for  us  to  learn.  The  first  one  will  make  us  feel  that  life  is 
worth  while ;  that  it  pays  to  struggle  to  be  the  noblest  we  can 
be;  that  "this  rage  is  right  in  the  main,  that  acquiescence 
vain."  The  second  will  make  us  more  in  love  with  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful,  will  make  us  sacredly  dedicate  our  lives 
to  the  finer  things  of  the  mind  and  of  the  spirit.  The  third 
will  make  us  patient,  modest,  humble,  will  cause  us  to  bow 
our  heads  in  silence  before  the  awful  mysteries  of  life  and 
death,  and  will  lead  us  to  seek  diligently  with  tears  for  every 
help,  human  and  divine,  that  will  guide  us  through  the  wil- 
derness of  the  world.  No  one  people  has  ever  at  one  time  been 
thoroughly  schooled  in  these  three  lessons  of  life.  The  He- 
brews and  the  Puritans  knew  the  first ;  and  the  result  was  a 
stability  and  righteousness  that  have  been  the  salt  of  the 
earth.  The  Greeks  in  their  prime  and  the  Italians  of  the 
Renaissance  knew  the  second ;  and  the  result  was  a  literature 
and  an  art  that  have  ennobled  and  glorified  mankind  forever. 
The  mystics  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  devouter  souls  of 
all  times  have  known  the  third,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
feeling  after  God  and  unearthly  things  that  has  saved  men 
from  materialism  and  flat  despair. 

If  along  with  our  American  turn  for  practical  affairs, 
our  Anglo-Saxon  stability  and  sobriety  of  judgment,  and 
our  perfected  20th  century  social  and  educational  mechan- 
ism, we  could  put  into  our  national  character  these  great 
lessons  of  life  that  Shakespeare  teaches,  implictly  to  be  sure 
but  with  irresistible  conviction  and  power — these  three,  a 
higher  conception  of  the  dignity  and  essential  greatness  of 
man's  life,  a  finer  perception  of  the  beauty  and  glory  and 
poetry  of  the  old  world  we  inhabit,  and  a  deeper  sense  of  the 
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inscrutable  mystery  of  all  things — we  should  yet  have  in  this 
country  of  ours  the  completest,  richest,  and  sweetest  life 
ever  lived  in  the  world. 

But  what  is  it  in  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare  that  has  this 
magic  power  thus  to  free,  arouse,  dilate  the  human  spirit  ? 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  truth  that  makes  us  free.  And  it 
is  the  distilled  and  essential  truth  that  abides  in  literature; 
this  is  the  Attic  salt  that  preserves  it.  It  is  this  quality  in 
literature  that  informs  and  disciplines  our  sense  for  beauty 
and  our  sense  for  conduct. 

Hamlet  is  an  idealized  and  universalized  world  tragedy. 
It  may  not  be  and  it  is  not  true  to  the  facts  of  Danish  his- 
tory of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century ;  the  scene  of  Hamlet, 
as  Lowell  has  said,  is  laid  in  a  Denmark  that  has  no  dates. 
But  it  embodies  a  phase  of  human  experience  that  will  al- 
ways be  true  to  human  nature.  It  is  thereby  lifted  into  the 
domain  of  the  universal,  and  becomes  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive to  men  in  all  generations.  This  universal  truth,  too, 
is  expressed  in  a  final,  felicitious,  adequate,  and  enduring 
form ;  and  so  Hamlet  will  probably  remain  as  a  master  work 
among  men  forever. 

All  great  art  and  all  great  poetry,  like  great  deeds  and 
great  character,  must  rest  upon  a  true  view  of  life.  The  artist 
or  the  poet  must  see  life  truly,  must  understand  himself  and 
things  in  general,  must  have  a  deep  knowledge  of  life  as  it 
is.  Byron  had  vitiated  and  vicious  views  of  life,  of  men  and 
women,  and  so  in  spite  of  his  brilliancy,  his  energy,  his  sin- 
cerity, and  splendid  talent,  his  poetry  is  vitiated  and  vicious. 
He  was  a  "beast  of  the  desert,  savage  and  beautiful."  I  am 
not  by  any  means  contending  that  poetry  must  be  written 
with  some  moral  purpose  in  view.  But  I  am  maintaining 
that  sound  poetry  can  only  come  from  a- man  who  has  sound 
views  of  life.  Poetry  is  the  flower  of  experience  rooted  in 
truth  and  growing  up  into  beauty.  There  can  be  nothing 
great  or  beautiful  in  poetry  or  art  or  life  or  character  that  is 
not  ultimately  based  upon  the  truth.     "Beauty  is  truth,  truth 
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beauty, — that  is  all  ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to 
know."  Rightly  understood  the  beautiful  is  but  the  true 
made  perfect.  It  is  this  "true  made  perfect"  that  Shakes- 
peare everywhere  gives  us  in  his  greatest  poetry,  and  it  is  this 
"true  made  perfect"  in  his  works  that  abides  and  commands. 

But  how  does  this  "true  made  perfect"  in  literature 
arouse  and  dilate  us  ?  To  get  an  answer  to  this  question  let 
us  consider  Shakespeare's  tragedies;  and  I  take  them  for 
this  purpose  the  more  gladly  because  I  believe  that  in  these 
plays  of  Shakespeare  poetry  has  made,  in  the  words  of  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  the  noblest,  the  most  successful  effort  she  has 
ever  made  as  the  priestess  of  the  imaginative  reason,  of  the 
element  by  which  the  human  spirit,  if  it  would  live  aright, 
has  chiefly  to  live.  In  these  tragedies  Shakespeare  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  deep  impenetrable  mysteries  of 
human  life  and  death.  Great  as  he  is  and  almost  godlike  in 
his  insight  and  power,  Shakespeare  yet  gives  us  no  easy-going 
answer  to  the  riddles  of  our  existence  that  have  puzzled  men 
from  the  beginning  and  will  baffle  them  to  the  end  of  time. 
Why  can  Iago  and  Edmund  seem  to  prosper  for  a  season ;  and 
why  are  good  men  like  Othello,  Lear,  and  Gloster  weak  and 
blind  ?  Why  in  our  world  are  the  innocent  and  beautiful 
like  poor  Desdemona  and  Ophelia  allowed  to  stand  alone  in 
the  dark,  suffer  ignominy  worse  than  a  thousand  deaths,  and 
end  their  lives  in  inglorious  defeat  and  disaster  ?  Answer 
this  and  all  other  questions  are  easy.  Shakespeare  knew  no 
satisfactory  answer;  perhaps  there  is  none.  At  any  rate  it 
is  not  the  function  of  art  to  solve  problems  or  to  expound 
formal  philosophy.  A  great  poet  is  a  creator,  on  a  small  scale 
like  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  his  works  are  valuable, 
like  the  works  of  the  Creator  himself,  for  their  beauty,  their 
power,  and  their  suggestiveness. 

Shakespeare,  I  said,  gives  us  no  easy-going  answer.  He 
merely  draws  human  life  as  it  is,  the  good  and  the  bad  side 
by  side.  There  could  be  no  tried  virtue  without  surrounding 
evil.     There  could  be  no  Cordelia  without  a  Regan.     The 
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scene  of  these  tragedies  is  in  a  moral  world.  They  are 
tragedies  of  the  soul.  It  is  not  a  question  of  success  in  this 
vegetable  world.  One  of  Shakespeare's  contemporaries,  ex- 
ulting in  the  glory  of  the  imperfect,  once  exclaimed:  "Un- 
less above  himself  he  can  erect  himself,  how  mean  a  thing  is 
man !"  In  spite  of  failure  and  untimely  death,  Desdemona, 
Cordelia,  Emilia,  Othello,  Kent,  Lear,  and  Gloster  did  above 
themselves  erect  themselves,  and  each  through  moral  triumph 
did  redeem  a  life  of  uncovered  shame  and  misery.  "He  who 
fails  bravely  has  not  truly  failed,  but  is  himself  also  a  con- 
queror." In  each  of  these  tragedies,  Shakespeare  gives  us 
the  spectacle  of  a  great  man,  and  one  in  general  good,  brought 
into  misery  through  some  defect  of  his  nature,  and  through 
his  own  blindness  and  weakness  made  the  channel  through 
which  runs  to  others  an  ever-swelling  torrent  of  immeasur- 
able woe.  Thus  through  the  feelings  of  pity  and  fear  these 
tragedies,  in  Aristotle's  famous  phrase,  "effect  the  proper 
purgation  of  our  passions,"  and  leave  us  with  a  quivering 
sense  of  the  perils  and  responsibilities  of  all  earthly  life.  In 
such  moments  of  concentrated  and  heightened  spiritual  activ- 
ity, thus  completely  freed,  aroused,  dilated,  the  chastened 
heart  of  all  mankind  lies  still  and  absorbs  the  great,  ele- 
mental, universal  moral  laws  by  which  we  live.  But  this 
imaginary  spectable  stirs  also  the  heroic  within  us  and  fires 
us  to  the  inordinate  hatred  of  evil  and  emulation  of  good. 
For  Shakespeare  brings  us  to  find,  as  he  himself  had  found, 
in  the  "splendors  of  courage  and  love  a  remedy  for  despair." 
Nor  does  Shakespeare  finally  leave  us  groping  and  shiver- 
ing in  the  cruel  world  of  the  tragedies,  a  world  full  as  it  was 
of  death  and  life  without  resting  place  or  guidance.  He 
passed  in  his  art,  and  perhaps  in  his  experience,  through  the 
turbid  ebb  and  flow  of  human  misery,  until  he  came  at  even- 
tide into  a  summer's  sea  of  light  and  rest.  The  most  beauti- 
ful and  tranquilizing  book,  so  far  as  I  know,  ever  written  by 
human  hands  is  Cymbeline,  that  lofty  dramatic  poem  full  of 
peace  and  full  of  final  triumph,  presaging  and  symbolizing 
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grandly  as  it  does  that  far  day  for  which  unselfish  men  have 
toiled  and  watched  through  all  the  struggling  centuries — 
that  far  glad  day  when  all  tears  shall  be  removed  from  all 
eyes. 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun, 
Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages, 
Thou  thy  wordly  task  hast  done, 
Home  art  gone  and  ta'en  thy  wages. 

These  and  the  succeeding  lines  of  this  elemental  song  are  so 
simple,  inevitable,  and  ultimate  in  expression,  and  they  have 
such  intenseness  of  feeling  that  they  seem,  as  Charles  Lamb 
said  of  the  sea  dirge  in  the  Tempest,  to  "resolve  themelves 
into  the  elements  which  they  contemplate ;"  and  they  become 
a  part  of  the  universal  life  of  man,  like  the  air  which  we 
all  breathe.  The  song  is  a  sort  of  prophetic,  triumphant 
requiem  over  the  grave  of  all  the  sin  and  sorrow  and  turmoil 
of  all  mankind. 

Through  such  feats  of  a  great  creative  imagination  we 
may  escape  from  the  fret  and  fever  of  our  confusing  life  and 
pass  into  that  silence  which  precedes  all  creation,  into  that 
sweet  golden  clime  where  the  traveller's  journey  is  done, 
where  our  spirits  are  undisturbed  and  our  minds  fed  in  a 
"wise  passiveness."  Hamlet,  King  Lear,  and  Othello  are 
among  the  greatest  works  of  mankind;  they  do  most  honor 
to  the  human  race.  After  birth  and  breeding  such  books 
stand  first  in  their  "eligibility  to  free,  arouse,  dilate."  And 
they  also  have  the  fine  power  to  sweeten  and  console;  for 
loving  and  living  in  the  beautiful  charm  of  "gentle"  Shakes- 
peare is  the  surest  nourishment  of  the  poise  and  fineness  of 
temper  that  must  form  an  essential  part  of  the  spiritual  con- 
titution  of  every  gentle  man  and  woman. 
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28  5 i t orta 1 


As  another  college  year  draws  to  a  close,  there  are  many 
students,  especially  those  of  the  Senior  class,  who  frequently 
find  themselves  asking  each  other  that  same  old  question 
about  work  for  the  coming  year.  The  prime  question  is  how 
they  are  going  to  make  a  living,  and  if  they  conclude,  and 
they  generally  do,  that  college  has  done  little  to  make  them 
more  efficient  wage  earners,  they  proceed  to  abuse  the  colleges 
just  as  if  the  function  of  a  literary  college  is  to  turn  out  men 
who  can  make  money. 

The  purpose  of  a  literary  college  is  not  to  teach  men  how 
to  make  a  living  but  how  to  live.  College  graduates  who  do 
not  know  how  to  live,  who  are  negligent  of  their  lives  in  re- 
lation to  common  welfare  and  who  regard  the  city  and  state 
as  "mines  to  be  worked  and  not  causes  to  be  served"  are 
failures,  whatever  their  achievements  may  be.  And  in  this 
day  in  which  one's  rating  in  Bradstreet  is  given  such  an  ex- 
alted position  there  is  always  danger  of  people  being  too 
much  concerned  about  secondary  things.  The  aim  of  the  lit- 
erary college  is  to  teach  the  foremost  thing  in  life — how  to 
live ;  and  if  you  have  not  learned  this,  your  college  career  has 
been  a  failure. 

As  the  members  of  the  class  of  1916  ponder  over  the 
important  question  of  work  for  next  year,  let  them  put  first 
things  first.  "How  shall  I  live?  How  shall  I  make  the 
most  of  my  life  and  put  it  to  the  best  use  ?  How  shall 
I  become  a  man  and  do  a  man's  work  ?  This,  and  not  politics 
or  trade  or  pleasure,  is  the  question.  The  primary  consider- 
ation is  not  how  one  shall  get  a  living,  but  how  he  shall  live ; 
for  if  he  live  rightly  whatever  is  needful  he  shall  easily  find." 
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The  Archive  in  this  the  last  issue,  according  to  time 
honored  custom,  wishes  to  extend  thanks  to  those  who  have 
given  the  staff  their  support.  Only  those  who  have  had  some 
experience  know  how  discouraging  and  sometimes  seemingly 
thankless  a  task  it  is  to  edit  a  college  magazine ;  without  the 
support  of  the  faithful  few  we  would  have  fallen  by  the  way- 
side. There  have  been  others,  ones  that  the  readers  do  not 
know  of,  who  have  acted  as  a  constant  stimulus ;  the  fact  that 
their  contributions  were  rejected  does  not  mean  that  their 
efforts  were  not  appreciated. 

However  there  are  many  on  the  campus  who  should  take 
more  interest  in  our  publications ;  the  work  should  not  fall 
on  the  faithful  few,  every  one  must  help  if  the  magazine  is 
to  be  truly  representative  of  the  college.  Especially  does 
The  Archive  need  more  poetry;  other  college  magazines 
criticize  the  dearth  of  verse.  Next  year  get  in  and  help  the 
staff  by  making  contributions.  And  fellows,  appear  interested 
even  if  you  are  not !  There  are  lots  of  ways  every  one  can 
help,  and  right  now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  back  up  the  fel- 
lows you  have  elected  to  conduct  The  Archive  for  the  com- 
ing year. 
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Ma?8ibe  Mares 


These  be  "parlous"  and  busy  times  on  the  park  just  now. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  an  authority  has  stated  that  the 
school  year  ended  March  30 — the  date  of  the  opening  game 
at  Hanes  Field,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  few  of 
our  numbers  have  recently  folded  their  tents  like  the  Arabs 
and  as  silently  stolen  away,  there  is  quite  a  goodly  aggrega- 
tion of  the  denizens  of  the  park  still  on  hand.  These  remain 
ostensibly  to  attend  to  a  number  of  little  formalities  incident 
to  the  official  closing  of  the  college  year.  A  list  of  these 
would  include  such  matters  as  the  turning  in  of  innumerable 
bulky  manuscripts — vulgarly  called  term  papers,  and  the  at- 
tendance upon  six  or  more  examinations.  Mere  trivialities, 
to  be  sure,  but  they  have  been  observed  for  so  many  years 
that  they  have  grown  to  be  a  kind  of  precedent  which  it  would 
be  a  sacrilege  to  break. 

To  wind  up  things,  there  will  be  three  long  perspiring 
days  of  Commencement.  If  we  survive  this  we  will  then  be 
at  liberty  to  go  our  several  ways.  Some  will  return  to  the 
parental  estates  there  to  riot  out  the  long  vacation  in  luxuri- 
ous ease.  Other  more  adventurous  spirits,  whose  slogan  is  to 
place  a  government  survey,  an  aluminum  pot,  an  auto-harp 
and  a  copy  of  the  History  of  Peter  the  Great  in  every  Ameri- 
can home,  will  go  forth  on  their  predatory  invasion  against 
society. 


"When  the  last  Exam,  is  over  and 

The  grades  are  all  turned  in 
When  the  diplomas  are  all  awarded,  and 

Pa  quits  sending  the  tin — " 

But  here  the  psalmist  falters ;  what  is  to  come  next,  no  one 
knows.  At  this  point  the  question  becomes  too  complicated, 
the  bard's  fingers  tremble  and  wander  listlessly  over  the  keys 
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while  his  voice  grows  weak  and  is  drowned  in  the  mystic 
mazes  of  the  future. 

With  a  brain  fuddled  with  the  intoxication  of  a  little 
learning,  which  by  the  way  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  with  a 
mind  muddled  with  an  incongruous  mixture  of  mathematical 
theorems,  Latin  paradigms,  Woolley  rules,  chemical  formulae, 
irregular  verbs,  and  a  smattering  of  Shaftsburian  philosophy, 
a  graduate  is  in  a  sorry  plight  to  be  turned  loose  upon  the 
world.  'Tis  true  he  has,  for  his  aid  and  protection,  the  neat 
little  diploma  that  he  has  acquired  at  a  bargain  for  five  dol- 
lars and  other  slight  considerations,  but  what  availeth  this? 
It  is  written  in  a  language  that  he  cannot  read,  and  it  is,  to 
the  average  layman,  nothing  more  than  some  16  x  20  inches 
of  second  grade  mutton  weatherboarding.  But  the  average 
layman  doesn't  know ;  a  diploma  is  a  great  thing — to  the  new 
graduate.  To  him  it  is  "a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for- 
ever." He  treasures  it,  he  dotes  upon  it,  to  his  mind  it  is  a 
kind  of  Alladin's  Lamp ;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  flash  it  in 
the  face  of  some  king  of  finance  and  an  easy  job  with  a  fat 
pension  is  immediately  forthcoming. 

When  the  grad.  gets  his  dip.,  he  will  immediately  have 
it  put  in  an  expensive  frame,  and  when  he  goes  to  teach 
school  at  Peanut  or  Turkey  Head  Siding  next  fall,  he  will 
hang  it  up  in  a  prominent  place.  But  when  he  gets  a  real 
job  clerking  in  a  green  grocery  or  keeping  books  for  father, 
his  old  dip.  will  be  stuck  away  in  the  bottom  of  a  trunk  or 
relegated  to  the  dairy  loft,  and  the  final  cycle  of  its  life  will 
be  when  the  glass  is  removed  from  the  frame  and  substituted 
for  the  broken  pane  in  the  nursery  window  and  when  Junior 
uses  the  discarded  sheep-skin  to  mend  his  broken  drum. 


HIRAM'S  EMPIRIC  THERAPEUTICS 

LORAINE    ISLET 

A  settin'  on  the  porch  one  day, 

Reading  th'  mornin'  news 

I  perceived  a  kinda  advertisement 
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That,  Gol  Durn  my  muddy  shoes, 
Would  make  a  feller  sot  back  and  think. 

Are  you  melancholy  er  depressed, 
It  reads  on,  er  a'feelin'  kinda  blue, 
If  so,  go  around  and  see  the  Movies 
They'll  put  New  Life  in  you. 

Well,  so  furs  medicine's  concern 
I  guess  me  an  Maggie,  dad  burn, 
Has  tried  every  patent  dope 
There  is,  but  still  a'movin'  along 
Without  any  hope 
0'  curin'  them  kinds  uv  symptons. 

So  back  to  me  wurk  I  went 

A  thinkin'  uv  them  wurds 

That  seemed  as  if  they  wuz  bein'  sent 

By  some  evil  Genus  to  make  me  turn  towards 

Another  way  o'  livin'. 

And  on  the  follerin'  Monday, 

I  driv  five  miles  ter  town 

And  after  tendin'  to  some  tradin' 

I  decided  to  look  around, — 

One  of  them  there  places 

They  alius  claimed  wuz  doin'  so  much 

To  put  smiles  on  men's  faces. 

Peekin'  thru  a  glass  concern 

With  a  sign  in  front,  "How  Many" 

Was  a  pippin'  uv  a  girl,  you  bet 

If  it  hadn't  a  been  fer  Maggie,  dad  burn, 

Buyin'  girls  like  this  so  cheap, 

I'd  a  bid  no  less  'en  twenty. 

Looking  around, — above  and  on  all  sides, 

The  big  color'd  pictures  stated 

Jest  like  some  shorenuff  circus  show, 

Had  been  consolidated. 
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I  bought  my  ticket  an  pushed  right  in, 

An  took  a  seat  an  waited, 

Fer  some  uv  them  signs  uv  cure 

Like  what  the  paper  stated. 

All  fixed-up  inside — my  gee. 

Jest  like  the  scriptures  say 

That  the  beautiful  Temple  o'  Solomon 

Must  a  peered  this  way. 

Seemed  jest  too  fine  fer 

A  livin'  mortal  man  to  a  done  sech  work. 

An  fore  I  knowed  it 

Everything  wuz  dark 

And  then  there  comes  a  hum ; 

The  show  had  made  its  start. 

This  suddent  change  to  dark 

Kinda  sheered  me  up  a  bit, 

But  then  I  sorta  eased  my  mind 

And  soon  got  used  to  it. 

Wal,  sir,  say  what  you  will, 
But  I  contend  t'wuz  great 
To  see  the  axual  scenes  that  were 
Exactly  like  they  are  down  state. 
Funny  things  and  serous  fac's 
To  make  you  laff, — then  think, 
Movies  shore  must  be  the  things 
That's  come  to  stay,  by  Jinks. 

Since  then  I've  been  a  lots  uv  times 
Me  and  Maggie  both  observe 
Them  Movies  is  the  things  we  need 
To  enjoy  the  life  we  both  deserve. 

Now  in  conclusion  let  me  say 

What  I  perdict  uv  late, 

Thay  lessen  a  year  there'll  be 

No  less'en  thirty  scattered  thru  the  state. 
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THE  WOMAN  IN  THE  CASE 

CARRIE   B.    CRAIG 

How  he  claimed  to  know  women ! 

College  sports,  gay  frocks  and  fudge 
Were  adored  by  this  fair  sex. 

Yes!  he  was  a  perfect  judge. 

Once  by  chance  she  hurt  his  hand — 
Just  a  tiny  scratch  you  know. 

When  she  saw  the  blood  she  gasped 
"I'm  sorry  I  have  hurt  you  so.'' 

Later  on  she  pierc'd  his  heart, 
And  a  wound  of  which  for  aye 

The  scar  remains;  yet  with  joy 
Did  she  smile  and  turn  away. 

First  he  claimed  to  know  women 
Did  he  not  laugh  in  his  sleeve  ? 

Now  he  always  warns  his  friends, 
"Alas,  for  they'll  all  deceive." 
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Editor's   Gable 


EPILOGUE 

Farewell,  folks!  To  the  Editor  of  The  Archive  who 
has  been  so  importunate  all  the  past  year  in  his  pleadings  for 
copy,  to  the  students  of  Trinity  College  who  have  systemati- 
cally passed  over  this  department  without  reading  it,  to  the 
reviewers  of  contemporary  magazines  who  have  bestowed 
praise  and  blame  upon  us,  and  to  the  editors  and  staffs  of 
those  contemporaries  who  have  had  notice,  favorable  and 
otherwise,  from  our  hands,  to  any  other  class  or  individual 
which  may  have  been  omitted  from  this  category,  to  each, 
to  all,  farewell.     Good  luck. 

For  the  last  time  has  the  critic  ploughed  his  way  through 
the  month's  crop  of  college  magazines,  picked  out  three  or 
four  which  appeared  from  the  surface  at  least  possible,  and 
devoted  a  day  to  reading  the  stories  and  essays,  and  puzzling 
over  the  poems  of  deep  and  temperamental  young  geniuses. 
No  more  will  the  critic  have  to  estimate  the  worth  of  each 
bit  of  writing  and  formulate  some  comment  that  shall  com- 
bine the  elements  of  interest  to  the  reader,  consideration  for 
the  author,  and  reasonable  fidelity  to  the  truth.  Never  again 
will  he  sit  up  late  into  the  night  propping  his  eyes  open  with 
one  hand  while  he  thumps  the  typewriter  with  the  other, 
getting  the  long  overdue  reviews  into  shape  for  the  Editor 
to  carry  to  the  printer  in  the  morning. 

With  the  work  and  the  worry  vanishes  also  a  certain 
amount  of  real  pleasure.  It  has  been  interesting  to  discover 
the  large  number  of  colleges  in  the  exchange  list  which  pro- 
duce writers  of  genuine  merit.  Always  in  the  course  of  the 
month's  regular  reading  of  college  magazines  there  has  been 
discovered  some  one  piece  of  good  writing.  Now  it  was  a 
story,  now  a  poem,  again  an  essay;  one  month  there  would 
be  many  productions  of  unusual  merit,  another  few,  but  al- 
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ways  there  was  some  oasis  in  the  desert  of  mediocrity  which 
refreshed  the  stumbling  reader. 

Undoubtedly  false  estimates  have  been  made  and  harsh 
judgments  pronounced.  For  all  such  the  critic  humbly  begs 
forgiveness.  Wounded  feelings  and  bruised  pride  have 
never  been  a  desired  goal,  although  they  may  have  been  a 
perhaps  unavoidable  by-product  of  the  attempted  accurate 
valuation  and  helpful  suggestion.  Let  those  who  consider 
that  the  pen  has  been  dipped  too  deeply  in  venom,  especially 
when  dealing  with  their  magazines,  remember  that  in  ama- 
teur criticism,  for  every  bit  of  literature  that  has  been  cen- 
sured too  severely,  another  has  probably  been  praised  too 
highly.  The  balance  of  justice  in  college  magazine  reviews  is 
thus  pretty  apt  to  be  kept  even,  although  the  method  may  not 
be  agreeable  to  all  those  affected.  However  deficient  in  in- 
fallibility the  Archive  criticisms  this  year  may  have  been, 
they  have  possessed  whatever  virtue  there  lies  in  sincerity. 
In  parting,  remember  the  lines  of  the  old  play: 

"After  our  epilogue  this  crowd  dismisses, 
I'm  thinking  how  this  play'll  be  pulled  to  pieces. 
But  pray  consider,  e'er  you  doom  its  fall, 
How  hard  a  thing  'twould  be  to  please  you  all." 
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LET  ME  WALK  IN  THE  SUBURBS 

BAC 

I  love  to  walk  in  the  meadows 
When  the  dew  is  on  the  grass, 

When  the  rising  sun  throws  shadows 
Which  are  long  but  shorten  fast. 

I  love  to  stroll  in  the  forest 

■     When  the  day  draws  near  its  close ; 

'Tis  there  I  love  the  dearest 
To  pick  the  sweet  wild  rose. 

But  the  fields  are  God's  creation 

To  give  joy  and  delight  to  man; 
They  can  yield  the  most  enjoyment 

If  they're  used  in  God's  great  plan. 
Oh,  fair  are  the  fields  in  the  woodlands 

When  fresh  and  green  are  the  leaves ! 
But  fairer  far  are  the  food-lands 

With  their  ripened,  golden  sheaves. 

Then  why  should  I  yearn  for  the  forest, 

Or  why  should  I  walk  in  the  field  ? 
Oh  the  nearest  to  me  and  the  dearest 

Are  the  joys  which  the  suburbs  yield! 
At  the  point  where  the  bustling  city 

Doth  stop  and  the  suburbs  start — 
'Tis  there  that  the  works  of  nature 

Are  mingled  with  man's  grand  art. 

In  the  night  the  skies  are  bluer 

'Bove  the  rays  o'  the  electric  light, 
And  there  are  the  stars  not  fewer 
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Nor  less  twinkling,  silvery,  bright. 
Then  the  streets  are  wet  and  shiny 

From  the  sprinkler's  pseudo-rain, 
And  all  of  the  heaven's  glories 

Are  shown  'neath  the  pavement  again. 

The  lawns  made  smooth  by  the  mowers 

Are  fair  as  a  moon-lit  lake ; 
The  chirp  of  the  birds  in  their  bowers 

As  they  from  their  sleep  awake 
Is  mixed  with  the  cries  of  the  children 

Who  play  'neath  the  lights'  bright  glare 
To  form  a  sound  melodious, 

A  music  sweet  and  rare. 

The  whispered  words  of  the  lover, 

The  tones  of  a  piano  sweet — 
These  sounds  are  bourne  to  the  rover 

Who  strolls  on  the  paved  street. 
Oh,  let  me  walk  in  the  suburbs  ! 

For  there  are  the  works  of  man 
Combined  with  the  art  of  nature, 

Fulfilling  thus  God's  plan. 
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